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PREFACE 

The years have multiplied the problems of American newspaper 
management and placed a growing premium upon its basic 
soundness. Lately there has been a marked acceleration in both 
directions with new problems and with a still greater need for 
sound management. This was particularly true after the onset 
of the depression in the United States. 

Some newspapermen even were not fully aware of all that 
transpired, or, if they knew what had occurred, they were some- 
times at a loss to account for it or to understand it. It is not 
strange that the layman should lack an appreciation of the 
importance of the business side of publishing or an understand- 
ing of its problems. Indeed, to the lay mind, journalism invari- 
ably means only the editorial side of publishing. Many readers, 
in fact, have too limited a conception of even the editorial 
department. As a rule, the business aspects of publishing are 
beyond their ken, except in a vague and general way. 

For newspapermen and public alike, it is important that the 
newspaper should be viewed as a whole. The day is past when 
the editorial department is sufficient unto itself, or when the 
advertising department can be conducted without regard for the 
circulation or production departments. There are no longer 
separate watertight compartments in the scheme of newspaper 
organization and management, if, indeed, there ever really were. 

What has been attempted here is an analysis and appraisal 
of the functions and workings of the daily newspaper other than 
editorial. Special effort has been made to note and to evaluate 
the changes that came about during or as a result of the depres- 
sion. How permanent they will be can only be guessed, but 
there appears to be no question but that many of the effects 
will be lasting. 

This is not intended as a technical treatise on any of the sub- 
ject matter covered, nor is it presumed that all the answers 
are here. This is designed, rather, to present the rounded picture 
of daily newspaper publishing from the standpoint of manage- 
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ment. In controversial matters, such as, for example, the 
questions relating to advertising rates, every effort has been 
made to give both sides fairly. Unless otherwise indicated, the 
author must be responsible for such opinions and conclusions as 
are expressed, as well as for any errors or misstatements. 

No book of this sort would be possible without advice and help 
from many sources. Grateful acknowledgment is therefore made 
here to Mr. Robert E. Segal, associate publisher, the Chillicothe, 
Ohio, Scioto Gazette; to Mr. Paul Bellamy, editor, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; to Mr. Charles H. Phinney, formerly composing- 
room superintendent, Boston Transcript; to Mr. O. C. Harn, 
managing director, Audit Bureau of Circulations; to Mr. Nelson 
P. Poynter, former editor and publisher, Columbus Citizen; to 
Mr. John F. Meyer, of the Inland Daily Press Association; to 
Professor Jacob B. Taylor, chairman of the department of 
accounting. The Ohio State University; to Dr. Felix E. Held, 
secretary of the College of Commerce and Administration, The 
Ohio State University; to Mr. Henry R. Burchfield, of the 
Columbus Post Office; to Miss Gertrude Hettinger, secretary 
of the School of Journalism, The Ohio State University, for 
valued and painstaking help in the preparation of the manuscript; 
to the Chicago Tribune^ the New York Times, the New York 
Sun, the Washington Star, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the 
Detroit News, the Chicago Herald and Examiner, the Christian 
Science Monitor, and other newspapers for their courtesy in 
supplying material or information and for permission to use it; 
and to Editor & Publisher and to Circulation Management for 
generous permission to quote from their files. 

James E. Pollard. 

Columbus, Ohio, 

June, 1937. 
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PRINCIPLES OF 
NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 

CHAPTER I 

THE NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 

Newspaper making in the United States is in its third phase. 
In its first stage, it was carried on by journeymen printers like 
James and Benjamin Franklin who operated general printing 
establishments. Next, it became a profession in which editors 
exercised varying degrees of public influence and power, depend- 
ing upon their abilities and opportunities. Few of the printer- 
journalists profited financially from their publications, and 
the editor-journalist who made money from his venture was, 
undoubtedly, the exception rather than the rule. As a matter of 
fact, many of these editors regarded money matters or counting- 
room affairs, as they called them, as being somehow beneath 
their dignity. 

Greeley made the New York Tribune profitable, but chiefly for 
others. Raymond and Jones nursed the New York Times into 
a valuable property, but under their immediate successors its 
value greatly diminished. The classic example, of course, is that 
of the elder Bennett who in 40 years ran the aggressive if uncertain 
Herald from an initial outlay of $500 into a property worth a 
fortune. In a way, it was not until Pulitzer, Hearst, aiid Scripps 
showed what could be done that the business possibilities of news- 
paper management were widely realized and publishers began to 
put newspaper properties generally upon a sounder business 
basis. 

In its present phase, newspaper making in America is a billion- 
dollar industry. As Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, expressed it, the newspaper has ceased to be 
literary and has become commercial. This does not mean that 
it has surrendered or abandoned its editorial function or possi- 
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2 PRINCIPLES OF NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 

bilities. On the contrary, the greater independence made possi- 
ble by this transition has strengthened the newspaper editorially 
and made possible the production of better newspapers. This 
has enhanced the newspaper's influence and enabled it to serve its 
readers, its advertisers, and the community at large better than 
ever before. 

Big Business. In a very real sense, newspaper making, as it is 
now conducted, is a manufacturing process. It is, moreover, a 
complicated one. The raw material consists of two, and fre- 
quently three, things: news, including editorial opinion; features; 
and advertising. The news is gathered and processed by the 
editorial department. Features are usually bought from 
syndicates and are intended to build and hold circulation. The 
advertising, both display and classified, is collected and serviced 
by the advertising department. The actual production is com- 
pleted by the mechanical department, and the finished product 
is the printed newspaper. Its distribution or marketing is 
handled by the circulation department. 

Newspaper making has become an industry requiring a high 
degree of technical skill as well as a business that calls for a large 
outlay of capital. News itself is one of the most perishable com- 
modities in the world. Nothing is more stale than yesterday\s 
news, whether it be intelligence or advertising. In few other 
lines of activity do the minutes count for so much. Few other 
kinds of enterprise equal the newspaper business in intensity of 
competition or in the directness of its dependence upon public 
acceptance. Good will is vital to its success, yet is so fragile and 
intangible, that bad judgment or unsound or unpopular policies 
can ruin it almost overnight. 

As a result of such conditions, newspaper publishing is a hazard- 
ous undertaking. This fact has been recognized by the United 
States government in its definition of what constitutes a fair 
return upon capital invested in the industry. As a further result, 
the newspaper industry in the United States is fairly well stabil- 
ized as regards the number of newspapers in operation. In 
recent years there has been relatively little change in the number 
of newspapers, and the tendency has been in the direction of fewer 
and better newspapers. This has been especially marked in 
the case of mergers and in the development of chain or group 
newspapers. 
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Newspapers in Transition. No other nation has witnessed 
such a swift and startling transition in its newspapers. This may 
be illustrated in various ways. One hundred twenty-five years 
ago, for example, not one daily newspaper in the United States 
had attained a circulation of 1000, and, in fact, few ,of them 
exceeded 600. About the time of the outbreak of the Civil War, 
there were fewer than 400 daily newspapers for a nation of 
approximately 31,500,000 people.^ Yet their combined circula- 
tion, despite the current activity, influence, and following of men 
like Greeley, Bennett, Raymond, and Dana, was less than that 
of the New York News alone in 1934. 

Another phase of the transition is exemplified in the case of 
Chicago. In 1890, when the city had a population of about 
1,100,000 it had 11 newspapers, or one for each 100,000 popula- 
tion, Today, with more than 3,000,000 population, it supports 
five newspapers of general circulation, two of them morning and 
three of them afternoon publications, or an average of one for 
each 600,000 population. Chicago is much better served today 
by far better newspapers than it was then. Examples of this 
sort of change can be found in all parts of the country. 

As a business medium as well as a social force, the newspaper 
has outlasted every kind of competition and has strengthened its 
position in so doing. In point of both circulation and advertising 
linage, the newspaper has more than held its own against maga- 
zines. Under the stress of economic depression, the newspaper, 
like practically all other media, lost some ground in both direc- 
tions but not nearly to the extent that magazines did, as will be 
shown. The newspaper has likewise held its ground against the 
radio both as an advertising medium and as an agency for the 
dissemination of news. The growth of the radio as an advertising 
medium, measured in terms of national advertising, has been 
chiefly at the expense of media other than the newspaper, such as 
magazines, car cards, and outdoor forms of advertising. 

Americans probably read more newspapers per capita than do 
the people of any other nationality. Newspaper reading is both 
a necessity and a habit and as such can be cultivated. The 25 
years following 1900 witnessed extensive cultivation of the field 
with the result that circulations of American newspapers soared. 

^ Of, W. S. Dill, Growth of Newspapers in the United States, University 
of Kansas, pp. 11, 28. 
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Between 1900 and 1931, the net change in the number of daily 
newspapers published in the United States was less than 10 per 
cent, but the total newspaper circulation tripled. The statistics 
follow:^ 


Year 

Number of 
dailies 

Total circulation 

Population 

1900 

2,235 

15,102,156 

75,995,575 

1910 

2,470 

23,000,000 (est.) 

91,972,266 

1931 

2,392 

45,000,000 (est.) 

122,000,000 


Since the increase shown was far out of proportion to the change 
in population, the conclusion is inescapable that it was due to 
cultivation of the newspaper habit, which in turn was partly the 
result of promotion and partly a natural growth. This is sup- 
ported by the fact, reported by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee in the 
Golden Jubilee number of Editor & Publisher in 1934, that while 
9.7 per cent of persons 10 years of age and older bought daily 
papers in 1880, the average has hovered for 10 years well above 
40 per cent.” This means, in effect, that American consumption 
of newspapers in terms of the potential number of readers has 
quadrupled. 

Chains and Mergers. Mergers and the development of news- 
paper chains have been two of the marked trends in American 
newspaper ownership and operation in recent years. These have 
led in ton to fewer newspapers and to an increasing number of 
cities where one newspaper has a monopoly. Along with other 
developments these have helped to emphasize the business aspects 
of journalism. These tendencies have been much more marked 
in the case of daily than of weekly newspapers. 

The 1936 Editor & Publisher Yearbook listed 59 newspaper 
chains in the United States, and 4 in Canada. In the United 
States, about 350 daily newspapers were owned or operated by 
these chains. 2 Their numbers are less impressive than their 
circulation which accounts for about lialf of the total evening and 

1 CJ, Alfred McClung Lee, ‘'Fifty Years of DailysNewspapers,'' Editor 
Publisher, July 21, 1934, pp. 50jf. 

2 Cf. iUd.f p. 295; also, Arthur Robb, "Chain Journalism in Sixth Decade,"' 
Editor & Publisher, July 21, 1934, pp. 74j^. 
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Sunday newspaper circulation in this country and nearly as large 
a proportion of the morning circulation. The amazing growth of 
the chain idea and of the resultant groups is shown by the fact 
that at the turn of the century there were not more than 10 such 
groups in the United States, controlling a total of 31 newspapers. 
The largest were Hearst with 6 newspapers and the Scripps- 
McRae League with 4, besides 4 other Scripps papers on the 
West Coast. As late as 1923 there were only 30 chains, compris- 
ing some 150 dailies. 

In point of the number of newspapers they contain, the present 
groups include Scripps-Howard with 24 newspapers; Hearst, 25; 
General Newspapers, Inc., 18; Ira C. Copley Newspapers, 13; 
and Frank E. Gannett Newspapers, 17. In order of total 
circulation, the Hearst papers are first; the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News, owned principally by the Medill heirs, second; 
and the Scripps-Howard papers, third. In policies and methods 
of operation these chains vary greatly, just as they do in size and 
in value. It would be difficult to estimate the combined value of 
these groups as going concerns, but just a glance at their com- 
bined circulation is enough to show that the total must run into 
several hundred million dollars. It is perhaps too early to fore- 
cast their ultimate total effect upon the American newspaper 
industry but they are already making their influence felt with 
respect to business policies and operating methods. 

Criticisms and Rebuttal. Competitors and other critics have 
sought to attach a sort of stigma to the chain-newspaper idea. 
They argue that there is no essential difference between a chain 
newspaper and a chain grocery or drugstore or a filling station or 
any other retail business owned by outsiders and operated as a 
unit of a group. They contend that such a newspaper can never 
have local interest really at heart and that the primary motive 
behind its operation is to make more and still more profits for an 
absentee owner. They insist that the chain newspaper is 
inevitably less of a newspaper and more of a common business 
enterprise. 

To all of these objections, the proponents of the chain-news- 
paper idea have an answer. They admit that occasional owners 
of groups of newspapers may operate them chiefly or even wholly 
for profit, but so do at least some individual newspaper owners. 
They hold that the chain ownership of a newspaper need make no 
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fundamental difference with the real function of the publication. 
They point out that the benefits of good management of one 
newspaper property can be extended to others in the interests of 
better as well as more profitable newspapers. They cite particu- 
larly the economic advantages of group ownership and operation. 

The truth is that there is nothing inherently wrong in the chain 
idea itself. The faults, if any, lie with the human element which 
utilizes it. There are, unquestionably, good chains, beneficial 
from the standpoint of enlightened operation as well as profitable 
in the money sense. If the ownership is at fault, on the other 
hand, there is no question but that the evils of vicious or selfish 
individual operation can be compounded to the detriment of all 
the cities represented in the group. Sound and wise application' 
of the principles of chain ownership, including large measures of 
local autonomy and deliberate cultivation of local interests, has 
been the rule rather than the exception. After more than 50 years, 
there is no question but that group ownership is a permanent part 
of the American newspaper picture. 

The tendency to mergers has gone hand in hand with the trend 
toward chain ownership. In Pittsburgh, for example, there were 
seven dailies not so many years ago. Today there are only three, 
all of which, curiously, are chain newspapers. And yet there is no 
serious complaint that the community interests of Pittsburgh are 
improperly served, nor is there any indication of a movement to 
establish a home-owned paper. 

Newspaper Monopolies. This tendency has left in its wake an 
increasing number of towns and cities where there is only one 
newspaper which thus enjoys a local monopoly for all practical 
purposes. If a newspaper with such a monopoly is operated 
wisely, more with an eye to the public interest than to maximum 
profits, it is not likely to be disturbed in the enjoyment of that 
monopoly. But if a paper loses sight of its primary function, 
neglects its responsibilities, ignores its opportunities, and squeezes 
the last dollar out of its customers, it is inviting both competition 
and disaster. 

As in the case of chain ownership, there are two sides to the 
question of a newspaper monopoly. Again the ultimate answer 
depends upon how the newspaper is operated and how well it can 
not only maintain but increase its hold upon its community, 
particularly as to good will- 
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Ohio is one of a number of important newspaper states. It has 
a population in excess of 6,000,000, to serve which there are nearly 
500 daily and weekly newspapers. Dailies are operated in 93 
Ohio cities, but the surprising thing is that local daily newspaper 
monopolies are enjoyed in 81 of the 93 cities.^ Only 12 Ohio 
cities have local newspaper competition — 5 having three dailies 
each and the remaining 7 two each. In this respect Ohio is 
doubtless little different from other states of the union. The 
effect of such monopolies, if properly conserved and operated, has 
been to strengthen greatly the surviving papers, and to increase 
their opportunities for both service and profits. 

Effects of the Depression. The depression that began in 1929 
left its mark upon newspapers, just as it did upon other lines of 
business and industry. In some ways, however, the consequences 
were less severe. By way of summary it might be said that, with 
respect to newspapers, the depression: 

1. Emphasized anew the necessity for sound business methods 

2. Led to operating economies 

3. Intensified competition 

4. Diminished advertising revenue 

5. Decreased circulation but not in proportion to advertising 

6. Gave a new appreciation to the stability of circulation revenue 

7. Resulted in slightly higher copy prices in many instances 

8. Caused some adjustment of advertising rates 

9. Stimulated the development and use of promotion 

10. Weeded out the weakest papers, paving the way for more mergers 

11. Stepped up mechanical production 

Doubtless other results might be cited, and it is not claimed 
that those listed were felt universally in the newspaper world. It 
is a healthy commentary upon the fundamental soundness and 
importance of American newspapers that they weathered the 
economic storms as well as they did. By contrast with other 
forms of enterprise, very few of them went to the wall. 

In the face of sharply declining revenue^ from advertising, 
many papery were cbnxpelled to economize ab never before. 
Staffs w;ere reduced, in size, tv^ages wete trimnied, buying was 
curtail^, f e^er niqre work was exacted 

,<:|f ^d;0f yet ic^kitiinued to get as much 
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or more for his money. In the heyday of advertising, circulation 
was looked upon as a sort of second cousin when it came to 
producing revenue. But when both national and local advertis- 
ing dwindled steadily under the harsh stress of the times, many a 
newspaper fell back with gratitude upon the solid pillar of sure 
and stable income from circulation. The post of circulation 
manager took on a new importance. Many papers adjusted 
their copy prices upward with slight losses in circulation, most of 
which were ultimately regained, and with material increase in 
circulation income. 

What doubtless happened in varying degrees with hundreds of 
newspapers is illustrated by the case of the Chicago Tribune A 
In 1929 its income from advertising was reported to be $32,700,- 
000 and from circulation about $10,400,000. By 1932 its adver- 
tising revenue, despite the best efforts of a superior staff, had 
•fallen to $11,900,000. Its income from circulation, meanwhile, 
was $7,000,000, and the circulation itself at the same time had 
dropped from 880,995 in 1929 to 771,190 in 1933. Like many 
another circulation director, Louis Rose of the Tribune emerged 
from the depression years with far more authority, importance, 
and prestige than at the beginning. In this period the dollar 



Index of employment 



Newspapers and periodicals 

Book and job printing 


93.3 

79.4 


Payroll index 

1929 

1933 

Newspapers and periodicals 

Book and job printing 

121.8 

118.7 

80.0 

62.5 


1931 

1933 

Average rate of union wages per hour. 

$1,247 

$1,149 


^ Cf. **The Chicago Tribune/' Fortuney May, 1934, pp. lOljf. 
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volume of a Florida daily shrank 80 per cent, yet it continued to 
serve its customers and showed a profit. 

Data compiled and issued by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce tell better and more concretely than anything else what 
happened to the American newspaper industry during the onset of 
the depression. Neither the employment nor the payroll indexes 
fell off to anywhere near the extent that occurred in other lines of 
industry, while the average hourly rate of union labor declined 
only slightly. The figures are shown in the table on page 8. 

The progress and effects of the depression, following the 
so-called Coolidge boom, can also be seen in another table pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of Commerce. It .analyzes the 
printing and publishing industry, including newspapers and 
periodicals as follows:^ 


Year 

Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Wage 

earners 

Wages 

Cost of 
materials, 
etc. 

Value of 
products 

Value added 
by manu- 
facturer 


10,267 

115,646 

$196,804,000 

$363,480,000 



1926 

10,625 


217,641,000 

379,541,000 

1,447,661,000 

1,068,121,000 

1927 

10,973 

119,399 

231,151,000 



1,175,262,000 


11,524 

129,660 

253,399,000 

391,738,000 

1,738,299,000 

1,346,561,000 

1931 

10,211 

119,603 

225,699,000 

299,280,000 

1,408,248,000 

1,108,968,000 

1933 

7,633 

109,087 

163,490,000 



820,299,000 


The first effects of the depression are revealed by a comparison 
of the figures for the years 1929 and 1931. In the latter year as 
against two years before, there were 1313 fewer publishing estab- 
lishments and 10,157 fewer employees, while wages were down 
some $27,700,000. The cost of materials, fuel, and electric 
current had shrunk by some $92,000,000, and the value of prod- 
ucts was reduced by $330,000,000. Yet these establishments 
employed more numbers at higher wages in 1931 than they had in 
1925 during the Coolidge era, and the value of their products was 
within less than 3 per cent of the total in 1925. A considerable 
further shrinkage was recorded for 1933. 

Newspaper Expansion. In the eighties total annual newspaper 
revenues were about $135,000,000, and the amount was about 

^ Of, Biennial Census of Manufactures 1933,^' p. 294, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 1936. 
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equally divided between advertising and circulation.^ At the 
time the depression began in 1929, total newspaper revenues were 
in excess of $1,000,000,000 annually, of which advertising 
accounted for more than 70 per cent. In the 50 years down to 
1884, the number of daily newspapers in the United States grew 
from 80 to 1200 and their combined circulations from a total of 
240,000 to 6,000,000. But in the succeeding half century, the 
number of newspapers in this country increased to 1911 and their 
combined circulation to 36,700,000, or slightly more than IJ'is 
papers daily for each of the 30,000,000 American families.^ 

What explanation is there for this vast change? What has 
made the American public the largest per capita consumer of 
newspapers in the world? The answer lies in a number of things. 
These include a high standard of literacy, unsurpassed means of 
communication over long distances, a quality product at a low 
price, vastly improved mechanical facilities, greater professional 
skill on the part of newspaper men, the growth of the press asso- 
ciations, and the development of advertising both as a source of 
reader interest and of revenue. To these Lee adds cheapening 
means of manufacture, lowering paper costs, and improving news 
distribution and feature syndication.® The invention of the 
Linotype, the development and simplification of the stereotyping 
process, and the improvement of high-speed presses revolution- 
ized the mechanical aspects of printing. In the matter of presses 
alone, Lee estimates that a single plant today could turn out 
within a few hours a mass of 4-, 8-, 10-, and 12-page newspapers 
equivalent in size and number to the total output of all American 
daily newspaper plants in 1884.^ 

Despite the appeal of the vastly improved metropolitan papers 
and their insistent circulation promotion, the home-town paper 
has more than held its own. This is partly because there is no 
real substitute for it, but more especially because of the great 
improvement in communication facilities including particularly 
the press association and feature services. These agencies have 
made it possible for the small city daily to compete on its own 
ground with the large city paper. It is now able to offer its 
readers the same last-minute wire news and the same comigs and 

^ C/. Lee, op* p, 294. 

^ Gf, iUd., pp. 5Qf . 

*Gi p, sji. ■ ; 
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other features, in addition to local and personal news which the 
large city paper cannot hope to supply adequately. This has 
been made possible by the spread, improvement, and relatively 
low cost of the press association and feature services. This has 
the disadvantage of stamping too many papers with the same 
pattern, but by the same token it has helped to revolutionize the 
small-town newspaper. 

Improved Transportation. Going outside the newspaper plant, 
the joint advance in motor transport and hard-surfaced highways 
has likewise greatly extended the radius and possibilities of the 
daily newspaper. The publication which a few years ago was 
more or less dependent upon trains and interurbans now operates 
its own trucks and airplanes to handle out-of-town circulation to 
surprising distances. As a result, it has expanded its circulation 
territory so that it is not uncommon for it to distribute direct to 
subscribers 100 miles or more distant. The rural customer who a 
few years ago received his paper by mail a day late gets today^s 
paper within a few hours after it is printed. But for these major 
developments, the newspaper could not begin to produce or 
distribute the large circulations which are everywhere manifest — 
and the end is not yet. They have made possible mass produc- 
tion of newspapers on a scale that was undreamed of by the previ- 
ous generation of publishers. They have enabled the small-town 
daily to be largely self-sufficient and together have helped to lift 
the newspaper business into the class of a major industry. 

A Factor in Distribution. Not less amazing than these other 
influences was the sudden growth of newspaper advertising as a 
recognized factor in distribution. Up to 1913, according to 
William A. Thomson, director of the bureau of advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers' Association, the total outlay 
for national advertising in newspapers did not exceed $50,000,000 
in any one year.^ In 1929, by contrast, it had risen to $260,000,- 
000, and, even in the depression year of 1934, it was back to $163,- 
000,000 after slipping to $145,000,000 in 1933. 

The national advertising possibilities of newspapers were not 
only unappreciated, but many advertisers who were using other 
media were definitely prejudiced against them. Automobile 
manufacturers, for example, who are now one of the largest users 
of newspaper space, shared this prejudice. 

W. A. Thomson, ‘The Universal Advertising Medium,'^ Editor tS: 
Publisher j July 21, 1934, pp. l4Dff. 
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It remained for the World War and particiilarly the spectacular 
use of the newspapers in the sale of 124,000,000,000 worth of 
United States war bonds to convince the skeptics. By 1928 
Thomson cites the fact that 33 automobile manufacturers alone 
were spending about $50,000,000 annually for newspaper space, 
or an amount equal to the outlay of all national advertisers for 
newspaper space only 15 years earlier. The amount grew 
steadily year by year, the peak being reached in 1929, after which 
there was a decline until 1934 when the advance was resumed. 
But even during the depression the newspapers strengthened their 
position as a national advertising medium and enlarged slightly 
their share of the national advertiser’s dollar. They held this posi- 
tion despite the redoubled efforts of the older competing medi^ and 
in the face of competition from radio, a new and aggressive jival. 

The growth of newspapers into a billion-dollar industry^paral- 
leled the development of advertising into the billion-dollar class 
and of circulation in unprecedented volume. According S. 
Department of Commerce statistics,^ the combined value of news- 
paper advertising and subscription sales in 1923 was $803,497,000, 
while the combined daily circulation of American newspapers was 
35,733,107 and the total Sunday circulation was 24,511,693. By 
1927 the newspaper revenues from circulation and advertising 
rose to $977,467,000, the daily circulation to 42,343,210 and the 
Sunday circulation to 27,695,859. The peak was reachedjar 1929 
when sales totaled $1,073,119,000, daily circulation swelled to 
42,947,824, and Sunday circulation was 29,011,648. In the first 
two years of the depression, daily circulation held its owS'fairly 
well, but Sunday circulation was off more than 1,500,000, and 
revenues were down more than $185,000,000, most of which was 
advertising loss. 

The government figures as to products and receipts for the 
newspaper and periodical industry covering the 10 years just prior 
to, and immediately following, the start of the depression afe;^ 

* Cf. “Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1933,” pp. 300-301, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, 1936. In this connection it is worth noting that 
in 1933 newspaper and periodical publishing in the United States ranked first 
among leading industries in the value added to products by manufacturing, 
fifth in the total value of products, fifteenth in the number of wage earners, 
and twenty-first in the cost of materials used. Cf. ibid., p. 33. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 300-301. 
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A.B.C.^s of Newspaper Economics* From the standpoint of its 
sales problem, the economy of the newspaper is relatively simple. 
It has only two things to sell: white space (advertising) and 
circulation. The task of the management is to sell advertising and 
circulation in such volume and at such a price as will spread the 
publication's business fairly equitably over the year, enable it to 
meet its bills as they become due, retire its indebtedness, if any, 
replace equipment as it wears out or becomes obsolete, set aside a 
reserve fund for any emergency that may arise, and pay a fair 
profit. The newspaper business is seasonal to some extent with 
respect to both advertising and circulation but not to an extreme 
degree. 

Advertising and circulation are highly interdependent. In the 
ordinary newspaper the one cannot exist without the other. 
After 1910 only two newspapers of general circulation managed 
to exist without advertising and both of these succumbed under 
the rise of wartime prices- These were the two experimental 
Scripps papers in Chicago and Philadelphia. Important as it is, 
a newspaper's circulation, no matter how extensive, is insufficient, 
alone, to support it financially. Conversely, a newspaper cannot 
get advertising in volume unless it can show a solid and substan- 
tial circulation. 

The principal operating expenditures of the newspaper fall into 
four groups: labor, raw material, equipment, and news and other 
services. To these must be added the overhead expense. The 
cost of newspaper labor depends largely upon the size of the city 
and the wage scales in effect. On the whole, the mechanical force 
is a favored class with respect to wages, thanks to the influence 
of the union. Pay scales in the business office are apt to be higher 
than in the editorial. Newsprint constitutes a heavy item of 
expense. Plant equipment, such as typesetting machinery and 
presses, is likewise costly. On the larger papers in particular, it is 
less apt to wear out than to become obsolete in the face of mount- 
ing competition and mechanical improvements adopted by rival 
newspapers. The cost of news and feature services is remarkably 
small, considering the value received, and is determined, in 
general, by the quantity bought, by the size of the paper in terms 
of its circulation, by the size of the town, and by competition both 
of newspapers for desirable features and of syndicates for the 
business of the newspaper. 
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Financial Objects. In respect to its finances, then, the task 
of the newspaper is three-fold: to meet its operating expenses, to 
pay a fair profit, and to establish itself so firmly that it can be 
independent of whatever pressure might be brought to bear 
against it. The perishability of its principal commodity — news, 
the intensity of the competition, and its dependence upon the 
confidence and good will of the public combine, as has been said, 
to make the newspaper business highly hazardous. It is incum- 
bent upon the newspaper, therefore, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion to build wisely and firmly. 

The strong newspaper must be in a position to preserve its 
freedom. A newspaper that is in debt or that is dependent upon 
a small group of advertisers or that can be bent to financial pres- 
sure is a newspaper that is likely to be a community liability 
rather than an asset. If a newspaper is to fulfill its entire func- 
tion, courageously, honestly, and unselfishly, it must be able to 
do so without fear or favor. A newspaper that can be influenced 
by outside financial or business pressure is hardly in a position to 
render its full measure of community service. 

Fortunately, most newspapers are on a solid financial footing. 
A publication that is not a going concern does not last long. 
Under economic stress, it is apt to suspend publication or to be 
swallowed up in a merger. It is a striking commentary upon the 
solidity of the American newspaper industry that, in the face of 
the depression that began in 1929, it weathered the storm with 
very few casualties by contrast with other lines of activity. This 
is further proof that the newspaper in this country has been put 
upon a sound business basis, a policy which enhances rather than 
detracts from the news and editorial functions of the paper. 

It is this fact that spells opportunity for the newspaper pub- 
lisher and for the worker in the newspaper business office. It is 
mcg^e and more evident that the publishers of newspapers of 
tomorrow will come from the business ranks rather than from the 
editorial side. Financial opportunities and rewards in the busi- 
ness office, too, are limited only by what the employee or execu- 
tive can produce. By contrast, the average editorial employee 
moves in a narrow orbit. 

Suggested Periodical References 
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CHAPTER II 


NEWSPAPER ORGANIZATION 
I. QEKERAL PRINCIPLES 

When the press was in its infancy, personal ownership of news- 
papers was the rule. As has been described, the first newspapers 
were published by journeymen printers and their successors. 
Later the editor was usually the publisher also, and frequently the 
owner of the newspaper as well. In many cases newspapers were 
owned and operated jointly by two or more partners or by small 
groups of individuals. One partner gave his chief attention to 
the editorial department, and the other took care of the business 
office. 

Individual ownership continued through the period of personal 
journalism, but, as newspapers grew in size and in number and as 
competition increased, this gave way almost entirely to the 
corporate form of organization. Like other forms of business 
and industry, newspapers took advantage of the benefits made 
possible by incorporation: longer life, larger capital, limited 
personal financial liability, and greater flexibility. The advent 
and development of so-called newspaper chains expanded the 
financial and industrial organization of newspapers still further 
with the result that in some ways they resemble the large corpora- 
tions in other lines of activity and are similarly nationwide in 
their scope. 

There are limitations, however, to the resemblance between the 
incorporated newspaper and other incorporated businesses. 
While the organization of all newspapers breaks down into two 
main subdivisions — ^the editorial and the business departments — 
’ the newspaper conforms less to fixed rules of organization than 
almost any other business of similar size and importance. A 
comparison of almost any two daily newspapers, under different 
ownerships, will show that executives or employees holding the 
same or similar titles often perform widely different functions or 
have different responsibilities. From the functional standpoint, 

17 
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in other words, newspapers are still organized along individual 
or personal rather than uniform lines. 

Newspapers Different. Other differences are to be found 
between the newspaper corporations and other corporations. 
Despite exceptions that can be cited, these may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. In the actual production of the newspaper some corporate officers 
play lesser roles than operating executives who are usually salaried 
employees. 

2. - Similarly, certain corporate officers, like the vice-president and 
the secretary, are found less often in newspaper corporations. Where 
they exist, they are apt to have less responsibility than hired operating 
executives. 

3. Unlike that of many other corporations, the common stock of 
newspapers is rarely offered to the public, although preferred stocks 
and bonds of newspaper properties are sometimes available. Control 
of the common stock carries with it, of course, control of the corporation. 

In their study of newspaper organization, covering more than 
200 daily newspapers, Miller and Hornberger found certain other 
tendencies, including these 

1. Personal factors tend more to determine newspaper organization 
than in ordinary business practice. 

2. Save for the overhead organization, there is little difference between 
chain and nonchain newspapers. 

3. Of all the departments of the newspaper, the mechanical depart- 
ment is the most standardized. 

4. The type of newspaper organization usually depends upon whether 
the editorial or the business office is predominant or whether they are 
on a par. 

In the main these tendencies have grown stronger since 1930, 
while others have appeared. The pressure of necessity has com- 
pelled more attention to the business and the production depart- 
ments of the newspaper. In most newspapers, the former had to 
redouble its efforts in the face of declining advertising revenues 
between 1930 and 1934. The latter had to improve the finivshed 
product and step up production despite composing-room and 
pressroom economies. The circulation department lim been 
elevated to a new importance on a par with, and in some cases 

1 C/. D. J. Hornberger and D. W. Miller, Newspaper Organization, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, pp. 26, 27. 
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even above, that of the news and advertising departments. 
Promotion has taken a permanent place in the setup of the news- 
paper. It is now a full-fledged, well-developed department on 
the larger dailies, while its importance and necessity are recog- 
nized on even the smallest papers. 

Kinds of Organization. Differences among the various types 
of organization relating to newspaper management will now be 
examined in some detail. In order of complexity and outreach, 
they can be classified as follows: 

1. Weeklies and semiweeklies 

2. Independent dailies in 

a. Towns or small cities 

h. Cities of medium size 

c. Large cities 

3. Chain or group newspapers 

а. Hearst 

h. Scripps-Howard 

c. Paul Block 

d. Brush-Moore 

e. Other 

4. Cooperative organizations 

o. General 

1. National 

2. State and regional 

б. Special 

1. Advertising 

2. Circulation 

3. Promotion 

4. Production 

Divisions and Subdivisions. In general, any newspaper still 
has two main divisions, the editorial and the business depart- 
ments. For many years the former overshadowed the latter, but 
more recently the business department has been placed on a par 
with the editorial. While it would be misleading and untrue to 
say that the American newspaper has been commercialized, the 
fact remains that the business and economic aspects of publish- 
ing have been revolutionized since 1900. With this change, 
the .business department has taken on a new importance on the 
principle that sound business practices are as necessary to the 
newspaper as sound editorial policies. 
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On even the smallest newspapers, the business department 
has at least three principal subdivisions, and on the largest news- 
papers there are six or more, depending upon circumstances. 
Besides the general business oflBlce, these subdivisions are the 
advertising, the circulation, and the mechanical departments. 
In recent years many newspapers have developed promotion 
departments as a means of selling and servicing the paper more 
effectively for both readers and advertisers. On the largest 
papers, also, the management and maintenance of the building 
and the physical plant are of sufficient importance to call for a 
separate department. 

Each of the subdivisions described can be broken down in turn 
into smaller subdivisions. Newspaper advertising is of two 
principal kinds, display and classified, both of which can be fur- 
ther subdivided. Circulation is handled as city and suburban, 
state and mail, depending upon its classification. The mechani- 
cal or production department is made up of the composing room, 
where the type is set; the stereotyping department, which makes 
printing plates from the type forms; the pressroom, where the 
printed page becomes a reality; and, in the case of the larger 
newspapers, the engraving room, where various kinds of illustra- 
tions, such as cartoons, sketches, diagrams, and photographs are 
translated into engravings. The promotion department is some- 
times a separate division, although various types of promotion 
may be handled directly by the editorial, advertising, and circula- 
tion departments. Each of these functions will be treated later 
in detail. 

These subdivisions may be diagrammed as follows: 
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The type of organization of a newspaper depends to a large 
degree upon its size. In the smallest newspapers there is a fairly 
simple operating setup, and, while there is some overlapping of 
functions, the division of labor is both simple and natural. The 
larger the paper, however, the more complex is its organization, 
particularly on the business side. As a paper grows, the number 
of its business and mechanical employees far exceeds that of the 
editorial department. 

Simplest T 3 rpe. On the smallest newspapers the editor himself 
may solicit advertising while gathering news, a girl employee may 
divide her time as society editor and bookkeeper, or the advertis- 
ing man may collect news items along with the advertising copy. 
In its simplest form, this division of labor is illustrated by the 
chart that follows: 



Fig. 2. — The publisher may be an individual or a corporation. The business 
manager in this case was also the composing-room foreman as well as the princi- 
pal owner. The society reporter was also the bookkeeper, but the cashbook was 
kept by the editor, who was a part owner of the paper. The advertising solicitor 
was a part-time employee. The paper had a circulation of 3000 and was one of 
two semiweekly papers in a town of 6000. 

Small City Daily, On the smaller dailies, the division of labor 
remains fairly simple. Yet even here the superior numbers of the 
business department are revealed. Figure 3 on page 22 shows 
the division of labor on a fairly typical newspaper in an inland 
city of 50,000. As against 8 full-time editorial department 
employees, it has 36 in the business departments. 

Complex T 3 rpe. On a newspaper like the New York Times, on 
the other hand, the organization of a single department is exceed- 
ingly complex. As the size of the paper increases there is a 
greater trend toward specialization and nearly every worker 
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tends to become an expert or specialist in some line. This 
complexity is illustrated by the chart (Fig. 4) of the ad\'crtising 
department of the Titties as shown on page 23. 

Editorial Department. As the editorial department is con- 
cerned here only incidentally, it will suffice to describe it in 
general terms. This department is responsible for the news and 
editorial contents of the paper. As a rule the editor, or some one 



Fig. 3. — This paper is published in a city of 50>000; has circulation of 16,000. 
It publishes four editions daily: 1 p.m., state; 2:30, p.m., home; 4 P.wt., mail; 
4:30 P.M., “Peach,” 12 to 14 pages daily. The classified advertising manager 
also solicits display ads; his helper works chiefly by phone. The three office 
girls, under the general secretary, keep accounts, take classified ads, and meet 
customers. The composing room consists of seven linotypers (two on night 
shift), makeup man, six ad compositors (two at night), mechanic, night fore- 
man. The makeup man runs a linotype at times. The trucks servo near-by 
towns with papers. 


designated by him, also has charge of the makeup of the paper, 
i.6., the placing of the type in the forms and the general arrange- 
ment of what goes into the paper. In some cases, as with the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, the editor for special reasons may 
also have charge of the composing room. 

There is apt to be a greater diversity of organization in the 
editorial department than anywhere else on the paper. But even 
here the division of labor naturally falls into several groupings, 
such as local or city news, outside or telegraph news, the editorial 
page, and the various news departments such as sports, society, 
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financial, markets, music, the drama, and aviation. The arrange- 
ment depends upon a variety of factors: the size of the paper in 
terms of circulation and outreach, its personnel, and the prefer- 
ences and policies of its owners and executives. 

A typical arrangement of the editorial department on a daily 
newspaper in a city of medium size might be as follows : 



Fig. 5. 


Physical Arrangement. Gravity has much to do with the 
physical arrangement of a newspaper plant. Because of its 
weight and bulk as well as to facilitate the handling of the 
printed papers, the pressroom equipment is generally found on the 
ground floor. This makes it possible to give the heavy presses a 
solid foundation and expedites the distribution of the papers. 
The composing room and stereotyping department may be 
adjacent to the pressroom or above it. In smaller plants the 
entire business ofiice may also be found on the ground floor or 
first floor or, where all departments are on one floor, at the front. 
A common arrangement is for a counter or railing where the 
public may be met and where classified advertisements are taken. 
Behind this are desks for other business, advertising, and circula- 
tion employees. 

Where the mechanical, business, and editorial departments are 
on separate floors, the arrangement varies. The only uniform 
practice is for the production department to occupy space on or 
close to the ground level for the reasons given. If three floors are 
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used, part of the business department may be on the second floor 
and the editorial on the third, or the reverse may be true. In a 
way there is a similarity to the production line of an automobile 
plant : the tendency is usually for the work to be carried on in a 
straight line and from the top floors down to the assembly which, 
in the case of the newspaper, is the pressroom. In many shops, 
the composing room will be found on the same level and back of 
the editorial department. In economy of time and effort, the 
advantages of such an arrangement are obvious. 

II. TYPES OF MANAGEMENT 

From the standpoint of management, newspapers may be 
classified in several ways. The type of management that is 
followed depends usually upon such factors as local custom, the 
size of the newspaper, the kind of ownership, and the personal 
preference of the owners. The principal classifications are: 

1. Owner-operator, To be found most frequently in small papers 
where the owner gives direct personal attention to the conduct and 
operation of the paper. 

2. Pvblisher, In which the principal owner or his agent, bearing 
this title, has direct and general charge of all the departments of the 
newspaper. 

3. Dual Management Best exemplified perhaps in most of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers and where, for all ordinary purposes, the 
editor and business manager share the responsibility for the operation 
of the paper. 

4. General Manager, In which an executive with this title has general 
charge of all the departments of the newspaper. He is in turn directly 
responsible to the publisher, if the latter is an individual, or to the 
board of directors, if the latter is a corporation. To be found on larger 
newspapers but less frequently than the publisher type. 

In the case of chain or group newspapers, the type of manage- 
ment likewise depends upon the kind of ownership and the 
policies or preferences of the owners. Mr. Hearst, for example, 
exercises close supervision over all of his publications. For 
ordinary purposes, he operates through general and regional 
managers as well as the immediate heads of individual news- 
papers. As a result, the Hearst newspapers are under a highly 
centralized control. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers, by contrast, exemplify the 
decentralized operation and management of a large group of 
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newspapers. While there is an imposing general superstructure in 
the case of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, with an editor-in- 
chief and general business executives, the individual editors and 
business managers enjoy a large measure of local autonomy. 
Such a policy is also followed by the owners and operators of 
other groups of newspapers in the belief that such practice yields 
the best results. The Brush-Moore newspapers in Ohio are 
another example of this type of management, as are the Paul 
Block newspapers. 

Scripps-Howard Papers. The Scripps-Howard new^spapers, 
for the most part, also typify dual management. As long as the 
general policies laid down from time to time are followed, the 
general management believes in giving the local editor and busi- 
ness manager a free hand in operating the Scripps-How^ard news- 
paper for which they are responsible. As a rule these newspapers 
over the years have been well managed, profitable, progressive, 
and economical. They do not go in for showy buildings or expen- 
sive locations. They have been operated on the basis of paying 
their way as they went, of plowing a sizable share of the profits 
back into the business, and of laying aside an appreciable reserve 
fund against a rainy day. 

Another phase of organization and management for which the 
Scripps-Howard papers are conspicuous lies in the editorial con- 
trol over the composing room. In all other respects, the organiza- 
tion of the mechanical or production department of these news- 
papers is like that of any other newspaper, the stereotyping and 
engraving departments and the pressroom being under the busi- 
ness manager. 

The Scripps-Howard practice with respect to the composing 
room is due to the belief of E. W. Scripps, the founder, that the 
editors of his papers should have control of their contents. In 
case of any question arising between the editor and the business 
manager of a Scripps-Howard newspaper as to what shall be 
permitted in its news and advertising columns, the final decision, 
as far as local authority goes, lies with the editor. 

The Scripps policy is explained by Negley G. Cochran, one 
of the publisher's biographers, as follows:^ 

With Scripps the success of a newspaper depended upon the editor. 
Advertising and the business office were subordinate. To make sure 

^ Negley G. Cochran, E. W. Scripps, Harcourt, Brace, p. 231. 
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of editorial supremacy, he made the composing room subordinate to 
the editor. When the editor OK’d the composing room payroll that 
settled it and the business manager had to pay it. The point was this 
by controlling the composing room the editor controlled every line of 
type that went into the paper, whether news or advertising. Scripps 
started this system of control when he and Sweeney founded the 
Cleveland Press. 



Fig. 7. — This paper is published in a city of 290,000; a six-day afternoon 
paper with a circulation of 126,000. It is operated by a sort of executive com- 
mittee composed of the editor, managing editor, vice-president-treasurer, busi- 
ness manager, the assistant business manager, and the display advertising 
manager. This conference board meets once a week and on call. 

After the editor, through his composing room, set all the type and 
locked the forms, the forms were turned over to the business manager, 
who controlled the stereotype foundry and press room. All the business 
manager had to do was to stereotype the forms the editor gave him, put 
the plates on the press, print the paper, sell it, and sell advertising space. 
It was none of the editor^s business whether advertising space was sold 
or not — that was something for the business manager to worry about. 
Of course, the editor could hope secretly for profits, but Scripps wanted 
to keep his mind of of advertising as much as possible — which generally 
wasnH much. 

This type of organization is shown in the chart (Fig. 6) . 
Circulation Manager. Still another arrangement of responsi- 
bility for the mechanical department is to be found occasionally 
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where the stereotyping and pressroom are placed under the cir- 
culation manager rather than directly under the business manager 



Fig. 8. 


as is customary. The underlying principle here is that since the 
circulation manager is responsible for the distribution of the 
finish ed product, which is the printed newspaper, he should be 
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given control over the final stages of production. The Toledo 
Blade, one of the Paul Block newspapers, is an example of this 
type, as shown in the chart (Pig- 7) on page 28. 
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General-manager T3Fpe. The general-manager type of organ- 
ization is represented by the Cleveland Plain Dealer ^ which also 
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typifies an inland metropolitan morning newspaper. The chart 
(Fig. 8) discloses seven principal subdivisions within the business 
department. The business manager is responsible to the vice- 
president and general manager over whom are the president and 
the board of directors. 

Multiple Type. A rarer form of organization is limited to the 
great chains or to several of the largest and financially most 
powerful individual newspapers. This might be called a multiple 
type, in which one newspaper property is pyramided upon another 
or is appended to the first or strongest. The details differ with 
the individual properties, depending upon their nature and scope. 

The Scripps-Howard and the Hearst groups might be taken 
loosely as representing one such form, with varying degrees of 
control of properties worth many millions of dollars. Both of 
these groups also have subsidiaries of various kinds. 

In less detail, the scope of the Scripps-Howard interests is 
suggested by the following: 



Fig. 10, 


The Block, Gannett, Brush-Moore, Lee, and other groups of 
newspapers represent slightly different types of management and 
control, with standardized or centralized accounting methods and 
purchasing, besides more or less uniform business and promotion 
policies within each group. 
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Vertical Type. Still another type of business organization is 
represented by the New York Times or by the Chicago Tribunej 
which are not only vastly successful and profitable newspapers 

themselves, but operate other large 
enterprises in conjunction (Fig. 11). 

Cooperatives. Another type of 
newspaper organization that has 
grown in number, scope, and impor- 
tance of late years are the various 
cooperative agencies. Some of these 
are more or less general in nature, 
while others are highly specialized. 
The general nature and purpose of 
each are indicated by its name. 
Among those relating to the business aspects of newspapers are 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association,^ the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations,^ the International Circulation Managers^ 
Association, the Newspaper Advertising Executives’ Association, 
the Promotion and Research Managers’ Association, and the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Most of the 
states have their own state and other local associations, societies, 
and agencies more or less similar in nature to those listed above 
but on a smaller scale. Such organizations are usually coopera- 
tive and are maintained for the discussion and solution of mutual 
problems, the development, and, if need be, the defense of mutual 
interests. Their headquarters or offices are located in various 
state capitals, in Washington, and in such business centers as 
New York, Atlanta, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

Suggested Periodical References 

Anonymous: ^‘Mutual Problems Brought A.N.P.A./’ Editor d PublishcTy 
July 21, 1934, p. 311. 

Hinkle, Olin E., Building a Small Town Daily,” The American PrenSf 
March,' 1934, p. 3. 

Robb, Arthur: Chain Journalism in Sixth Decade," Editor Publisher ^ 

July 21, 1934, p. 74. 

Wiley, Louis: “Business Reform under A.N.P.A. Aegis," Editor (fc Pu&- 
lisher, July 21, 1934, p. 64. 

^ Often referred to as the A.N.P.A. 

2 Often referred to as the A.B.C. 
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CHAPTER III 


CIRCULATION PRINCIPLES 

Circulation is the life blood of the newspaper. In its way 
circulation is an index not only of the influence of a newspaper 
but of its value as a going concern. As such it is not the only 
yardstick but it is perhaps the most important one. Newspapers 
and other publications manage to exist with little advertising, 
and a few in modern times have survived without any advertis- 
ing, but none can hope to last unless it has the vital element of 
circulation. 

The problem of circulation is primarily one of sales and dis- 
tribution. The depression years have placed a new emphasis 
on the importance of circulation, the circulation manager, and 
circulation revenue. In a sense the pendulum has swung part 
way back to the days when newspapers survived or perished on 
the strength of their respective circulations and advertising was 
still in the embryo stage. Certain it is, at any rate, that the 
years since 1929 have witnessed not only a new recognition of 
circulation as a vital element in newspaper publishing but, more 
especially, have stressed the importance of quality circulation 
as against mere bulk circulation. 

The Circulation Manager. In similar fashion, the circulation 
manager attained unprecedented importance in the newspaper 
organization after 1929. It used to be that he was a person of no 
special training and, seemingly, of no particular importance in 
the oflBlce. On most newspapers, he was a necessary functionary 
who did a more or less routine Job in a more or less routine way. 
He saw that the papers were distributed and that was about all. 
He was rarely, if ever, consulted and, in general, was a person of 
no great consequence. 

The rest of the picture was something as follows:^ most city 
circulation was carrier delivered; the routes, as a rule, were office 
owned; there was little promotion; most country circulation went 

Cf* Circulation Management, June, 1936, p. 18. 
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by mail; the carriei\s folded their own papers, sometimes even 
''stuffing'' the different sections; they also built their own routes 
about as they pleased and carried rival papers; outlying carriers 
and newsstands were served by bundles thrown off streetcars; 
edition times were irregular and papers were often late, especially 
on days when more than one section was published or the presses 
broke down. 

Today all of this is changed. Not only has circulation itself 
been re-evaluated, but the circulation manager or director, as he 
is known on some of the larger papers, is an important personage 
in the newspaper setup. He is a specialist in his line just as the 
advertising manager, the promotion man, the chief editorial 
writer, and the mechanical superintendent are in theirs. He is 
listened to not only about the^ things that immediately concern 
his department but about the general policies of the publication. 
On some newspapers, it is not far from the truth to assert that he 
is the most important figure in the organization next to the 
publisher. Louis Rose, of the Chicago Tribunej and M. L. Annen- 
berg, the publisher, formerly of the Hearst organization, typify 
the current trend. 

In an address before the Inland Daily Press Association in 
1934, Frank S. Newell, circulation director of the Toledo Blade 
and former president of the International Circulation Managers' 
Association, listed the qualifications of the present-day circulation 
manager. Among other things, he said that the circulation 
executive must enjoy the complete confidence of the executives 
and owner of the newspaper and must himself be interested, loyal, 
and share the responsibility for the profitable operation of the 
paper. It is his duty, he added, "to produce circulation of such 
quantity and quality that it will, in turn, produce the best possi- 
ble results for the advertiser . . . the circulation manager 
being, in short, "the sales manager of a product sold by a tre- 
mendous volume in highly competitive fields." 

In similar vein, an editorial in the September, 1936, issue of 
Circulation Management pointed out that the circulation manager 
of today is a four-ply executive. He is at once sales manager, 
delivery superintendent, office manager, and an executive- 
department head. "Today's circulation manager is no longer 
responsible for circulation alone," the editorial went on. "He 
holds in his hands much of the responsibility for the success or 
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failure of the entire publication. He, therefore, must counsel 
with every other department, he must give his help in all matters 
of policy, no matter what department they may directly affect. 
He must consider carefully every change in plans or procedure in 
the light of how they will increase or lose circulation, and thereby 
affect the entire business.” 

There is nothing strange in all this belated recognition except 
the fact that it took newspaper publishers and executives so long 
to come to it. What they finally came to realize was that the 
circulation chief, more than any other person on the newspaper, 
has his ear to the ground. He knows what readers want. He 
knows what sells papers and, conversely, what will not. As a 
result he is now consulted as to the play of news, the issuance of 
extras, the purchase or use of features, the addition of mechanical 
equipment, and other matters which the publishers of a genera- 
tion ago could not see had anything to do with circulation. What 
has occurred, in short, has been the recognition of circulation or 
distribution as the hub of the newspaper. To expect a circula- 
tion manager to sell a newspaper that is out of step with its 
competitors in news and advertising facilities, feature service, and 
mechanical equipment is to ask the impossible. 

It was a recognition of this simple yet fundamental fact that 
led one middle western publisher to use his circulation depart- 
ment as a training and proving ground for his personnel. If 
he takes on an embryo reporter, it is via the circulation district. 
The beginner stays there an indefinite length of time until* he 
learns something of the readers^ likes and dislikes. He gets 
these through the reports of carriers under him and by personal 
calls upon subscribers in following up stops, starts, and com- 
plaints. This publisher also routes beginners in the advertising 
department via circulation and classified advertising before they 
are actually apprenticed to display advertising. 

He testifies that in his own long experience on both sides of 
the newspaper — editorial and advertising— he really got down to 
the grass roots of newspaper publishing for the first time when, 
as a reporter, he was given what was at first the distasteful task 
of calling upon subscribers and nonsubscribers to find out what 
they liked and disliked about the particular newspaper for which 
he was working at the time. He emphasizes that he learned 
more about what the newspaper consumer wants — and does not 
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want — than he had learned in years of previous newspaper 
work. 

While not many publishers are ready to adopt his personnel- 
training methods, there is a growing recognition of the fact that 
the judgment of the circulation manager is apt to be based on 
cold facts while that of editors and other newspaper executives 
is likely to be purely theoretical as to what readers want. 
There is no question but that by the very nature of his work 
he is much closer to the reader than any other person connected 
with the newspaper. This being the case, the publisher who 
does not capitalize upon the experience, the wisdom, and the 
contacts which his circulation department must have is pur- 
suing a shortsighted policy which will act inevitably as a brake 
upon the progress and possibilities of his newspaper. 

Circulation Revenue. In like manner, circulation revenue has 
taken on a new importance. During its first 70 years or so in 
America, the daily newspaper was almost wholly dependent upon 
the proceeds of circulation. Few of the early publishers actually 
made much money from their publications because of the high 
copy price, because of the linaited circulation possible at that 
price, because of the tardiness of subscribers in paying for their 
papers, and because of the lack of advertising revenue. It was 
common to charge 6 cents for a four-page daily, and even then 
many publishers were dependent upon commercial printing or 
some form of subsidy to make both ends meet. 

This picture began to change with the growth of the penny press 
a century ago bringing in its wake, more especially after the 
Civil War, the development of advertising. The situation was 
reversed for a third of a century or more down to 1930 when it 
seemed that, for most well-established newspapers, circulation 
revenue was more or less incidental, i.e., it was overshadowed by 
the growing income from advertising. As far as the records 
show, only the Chicago Daybook and the Philadelphia News-Post 
were solely dependent for a time upon circulation revenue, 
carrying no advertising. But these were two experimental 
newspapers, established by E. W. Scripps to prove his belief 
that newspapers could exist without advertising. Both w^re 
necessarily limited as to circulation, and both quickly gave up 
the ghost under the pressure of wartime conditions. 
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Since 1930, newspaper publishers everywhere have not only 
re-appraised circulation as a whole but they have definitely 
embarked upon a policy of asking the reader to share more of the 
cost of the newspaper. In other words, many newspapers have 
made subscription price adjustments, either wholesale or retail 
or both, which now appear to be firmly established as a matter of 
permanent practice. These changes grew out of both necessity 
and conviction. 

Under the lash of the depression, advertising revenue fell off 
alarmingly. Publishers trimmed their sails to meet the storm 
in various ways, but this was not enough. Something had to be 
done to offset, at least partially, not only the loss of advertising 
income but of unavoidably increased publishing costs. For- 
tunately, circulation had fairly well held its own during the first 
years of the depre.ssion, and many publishers turned to their 
readers as a source of legitimate additional income. 

This was a perfectly logical and proper step. In fact it would 
have been quite in order, even without a depression. For one 
thing, considering its unit price, the newspaper was unquestion- 
ably the lowest priced commodity in general use. For another, 
the reader was the chief beneficiary of many improvements such 
as the extension of the teletype, the spread of wire photo, the 
greater bulk of high-class features, the development of color 
printing, and the greater radius of circulation distribution. 
It was no more than fair, therefore, to ask him to foot the bill. 
Further, the price adjustments that were made were so small 
as to work no hardships upon anyone. The newspaper, con- 
sidering its importance, represents the least drain upon the 
consumer’s purse of anything of consequence that affects his 
daily life. 

More Uniform Prices. As a sort of byproduct to all of this, 
one other tendency grew out of the depression years. This was a 
greater standardization of newspaper prices. Frank S. Newell, 
circulation director of the Toledo Blade, found in 1933 that the 
wholesale prices of daily newspapers in the United States ranged 
from ^0 to 4 cents, while the retail prices were from 1 to 5 cents. 
Moreover, the price of the newspaper was no index of its real 
worth or merit as a newspaper. The Kansas City Star or the 
Columbus Dispatch at 1 cent, for example, was as good or better 
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than another newspaper selling for 2, 3, or even 5 cents. Many 
newspapers whose price for home delivery hy carrier had been 
12 cents a week went to 15 cents a week and from 2 cents per 
copy on the street to 3 cents. There are signs that 15 cents a 
week for home delivery and 3 cents per single copy will be the 
standard price for most American dailies. 

By the end of March, 1936, Editor & Publisher reported that the 
total Sunday circulation of American newspapers was at a new 
peak of more than 28,000,000 after a dip to 24,000,000 three years 
earlier. ^ In the same manner, the circulation of afternoon papers 
had risen to 24,000,000 after dropping to just below 22,000,000 
in 1933, and morning papers had attained a new all-time high of 
more than 14,000,000. This relative stability of circulation as 
compared with advertising was both a convincing demonstration 
of public dependence upon the newspaper and of the intrinsic 
merits of the newspaper as an advertising medium. It unques- 
tionably saved many a newspaper from serious financial difficulty. 

Taking 1929 as the base, the relatively slight decline and the 
prompt recovery of newspaper circulations are shown graphically 
by the following table prepared by Editor & Publisher:^ 


Year 

Morning 

Evening 

Total daily 

Sunday 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1930 

99.9 

100.7 

100.4 

98.3 

1931 

99.3 

97.8 

98.3 

95.6 

1932 

94.9 

90.9 

92.3 

91,5 

1933 

91.4 

87.9 

89.2 

89.4 

1934 

96.5 

91.1 

93.1 

98.7 

1935 

^ 99.9 

! 95.3 

96.9 

104.7 


With this kind of a showing, it is small wonder that newspapens 
emerged from the first effects of the depression more firmly 
entrenched in the public confidence and stronger financially on 
the circulation side than ever before. But there were other 
changes than those mentioned. Publishers and advertisers 
alike have become much more interested in the quality of cir- 
culation than in its mere quantity. Both were to blame for the 
* Issue of Mar. 28, 1936, p. 4. 

““ Issue of Feb. 2, 1936, p. 3; data for 1935 from Editor & Publisher Year- 
book, 1936, p. 13. 
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previous emphasis on volume and the relative ignorance or 
indifference as to whether the circulation was either economical or 
effective in terms of the advertiser’s dollar. The advertisers, 
as 0. C. Harn, managing director of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, commented, insisted upon more volume, and circulation 
managers went out and accommodated them without inquiring 
too much into its cost or efficacy.^ This has now been remedied 
to a considerable extent, the culls being weeded out and waste 
or unprofitable circulation — ^from the standpoint of both the 
newspaper and the advertiser — ^being largely eliminated on most 
daily newspapers. The publisher really has had no choice for 
he has had to do it both in self-defense and in justice to the 
advertiser. 

Function of Circulation Revenue. Besides so much inequality 
in copy prices among individual newspapers, there is perhaps 
equally great diversity as to the part circulation revenue plays in 
financing the newspaper. There seems to be only theory as to 
what it should cover and different publishers operate on different 
bases in this respect. A canvass of this situation made by 
Editor & Publisher based on the records of a dozen representative 
newspapers showed that their average revenue from circulation 
was 20.6 per cent of their total income, but, in the case of indi- 
vidual publications, this ranged from 13.3 to 28.9 per cent.^ A 
previous similar survey showed many newspapers to be netting 
less than 15 per cent of their revenue from circulation. 

Some publishers are satisfied if circulation produces sufficient 
revenue to cover the cost of maintaining that department, 
including circulation promotion. Others have a rule that circula- 
tion revenue should cover the cost of the newsprint used or that 
the income from the sale of papers be enough to operate the 
circulation department and pay for part of the newsprint. 
Most publishers probably would be well off if their circulation 
produced enough revenue to maintain the department and pay 
for the newsprint used, leaving the income from advertising 
to cover all other costs and provide a reasonable profit. A safe 
rule is that, in setting up an operating budget, the copy price 
should be fixed to bring what the product is reasonably worth 
and to cover a definite part of the expense of producing the 

1 Editor & Publisher, Feb. 2, 1935, p. 3. 

2 Issue of Mar. 14, 1936, p. 28. 
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newspaper, including at least the cost of operating the circula- 
tion department. 

I. CIRCULATION FACTORS 

It appears simple to take population and other statistics and 
work out some of the more evident circulation characteristics of a 
typical daily newspaper in the United States. For example, 
daily newspapers are relatively rare in towns of less than 2500 
population. The number of Sunday newspapers, too, is rather 
small. At first thought one might conclude that a certain 
minimum population with average community activities is 
required to support a daily newspaper or a Sunday newspaper. 
Ohio, for example has a population of 6,600,000 which supports 
107 afternoon, 9 morning, and 20 Sunday newspapers. Does 
this mean, on the average, that a population of some 60,000 is 
required to sustain an afternoon newspaper, with 740,000 for a 
morning publication, and 330,000 for one on Sunday? Not at all, 
for circumstances greatly alter cases. 

In general, the circulation of the average Sunday newspaper is 
greater than that of either the afternoon or the morning news- 
paper, and the latter, though fewer in number, has a larger 
average circulation than its afternoon competitor. Yet the 
state of Texas, fifth in population, and California, which is sixth, 
rank first and second in the number of Sunday newspapers. The 
explanation lies chiefly in the vast size of those states. 

One other example might be mentioned. At the close of the 
World War, New York City seemed to have all the daily news- 
papers of general circulation it could support. Indeed, the 
general tendency as exemplified by Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
to name only two cities, was definitely in the direction of fewer 
newspapers. This was brought about through mergers of 
existing newspapers, the abandonment of some, and the demise 
of others. Yet in 1921, the News was launched in New York 
in the belief not only that there was a place in that city's journal- 
ism for a new kind of newspaper but that a large and profitable 
market for such a publication lay in a previously untapped 
element of the population — the great middle class. The rest is 
history. The New York News, starting from scratch under 
highly competitive postwar conditions, has not only set the pace 
for American journalism in a number of important respects but 
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has far outstripped all other American newspapers, daily or 
Sunday, in circulation. 

The opposite tendency is illustrated to some extent by what 
occurred in Youngstown where until mid-1936 there were two 
dailies. The Vindicator was founded in 1869 and the Telegram 
in 1885. The latter was purchased in 1922 by Scripps-Howard, 
but its situation became more and more difficult after 1929 
when it became evident that the Youngstown market was less 
and less able to support two such newspapers. Finding that 
they were unable to buy out the Vindicatory the Scripps-Howard 
interests sold the Telegram to the owners of the other newspaper. 
This was somewhat similar to what occurred previously in 
Baltimore where Scripps-Howard sold the Post to the Hearst 
interests. 

In announcing the Youngstown merger, W. W. Hawkins, 
Scripps-Howard chairman, made the following pertinent com- 
ment:^ 

Having convinced ourselves over the period of the last five years that 
it was impossible for us to acquire the Youngstown Vindicator, the 
Youngstown Telegram was consolidated today with the Vindicator in 
response to economic demands. Decreased revenues, following the 
depression, mounting production costs, together with increased taxes 
made the continued operation of two newspapers in Youngstown 
journalistically as well as economically unsound. 

Therefore it was the belief of the Telegram that one paper would 
better serve the public so far as news enterprise is concerned with a 
smaller aggregate cost to the community as a whole. Particularly 
during the last two years we have indicated our willingness to correct 
this unhealthy condition. . . . The steadily increasing tax burden 
is in our opinion bound to compel a realistic view of situations of this 
kind wherever they exist. 

What, then, are the factors that affect newspaper circulation? 
There are at least six major ones. In their relative order of 
importance these are: (1) economic, (2) social, (3) geographic, 
(4) policy, (5) mechanical, and (6) promotional. Each of these' 
will be considered in some detail. 

Economic. From the editorial standpoint, the function of a 
newspaper is essentially social, but from that of the business 
office, it is necessarily economic. In publishing circles, more and 

1 Cf. Editor & Publisher y July 4, 1936, p. 10, 
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more emphasis is being placed, therefore, upon the market of a 
newspaper. This may vary widely for two newspapers pub- 
lished in the same city. From the standpoint of circulation, the 
kind of clientele a given newspaper has to some extent is optional 
with the publisher, but each newspaper must have an adequate 
market or it cannot survive, much less prosper. If it is a new 
publication, the newspaper must be able to get subscribers and 
keep adding to its circulation. If it is one already established, it 
must be able both to keep its old readers satisfied and to attract 
new ones. The law of newspaper survival, in fact, has its roots in 
circulation. To put it briefly, there must be enough potential 
readers to take the newspaper, and they must represent enough 
potential purchasing power not only to subscribe to or buy the 
newspaper but to patronize the potential advertisers. There 
must be sufficient population' and enough wealth and business 
activity, in other words, to constitute a market. 

Bulk population, however, does not necessarily mean bulk 
purchasing power. There are areas of the United States, for 
example, which are fairly well populated, but the population is of 
such a nature and its subsistence level is so low that it is an 
unprofitable market. This is true, for example, in some portions 
of the South because of the large negro population. It pertains 
likewise to other parts of the country, particularly in some of the 
larger cities, where a considerable proportion of the populace has 
been on relief. 

A newspaper market, then, must consist, in part, of a popula- 
tion with fairly good and steady income or wages, and of relatively 
high purchasing power. It needs sufficient diversity of business, 
professional, and other kinds of activity to keep it from stagna- 
tion or, worse, ruination in the event that one or more major 
industries go on the rocks or something else affects it. Unless 
most unusual circumstances attend it, a one-industry town some- 
times wakens to find the props knocked from under it. It is like 
putting all the eggs in one basket. Many examples of this could 
be cited. From the economic point of view, then, a newspaper 
must be able to count upon a steady and sizable group of readers 
who not only can but will patronize its advertisers with a reason- 
able profit to all concerned. 

Social. A newspaper’s market is defined not only by the credit 
rating of the people who make up the community but by their 
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social characteristics. These include such things as literacy, 
education, politics, religion, and cultural advantages. If the 
population has few illiterates, sets considerable store by its schools, 
prides itself on its churches, takes an active and intelligent inter- 
est in politics, reads a great deal, and reckons its accomplishments 
not only in material but in social things, it comprises a potential 
market which any newspaper publisher might envy. Taken as a 
whole, the United States is a nation of newspaper readers, but 
some sections of the country are better than others in this respect, 
either through the excellence of their newspapers or through 
habit, education, or other factors. 

Geographical. The physical as well as the economic and social 
characteristics of a community help to determine the market of 
the newspaper. This is geography in the broad sense of the term. 
A section much of which is desert is obviously a poor market 
unless there are compensating factors. Nor are the publishing 
prospects good where the population is Sparse and the few towns 
are widely separated. As a rule, the more dense the population the 
better the market, although this will not always hold. Con- 
versely, the sparser the population the less promising the market. 
Plains or prairie regions are apt to be better than mountainous 
areas. This is reflected not only in the number and kind of 
population but in distributing costs. A newspaper published in 
a town or city which serves a fairly compact and populous region 
easily reached by good and numerous roads is much superior as a 
iparket to one which is more or less isolated or which calls for long 
circulation hauls. 

Policy. The kinds of policies a newspaper follows have some 
bearing upon its market from the standpoint of circulation. A 
newspaper which has a strong following in the community as a 
result of sound policy and a long record of public service is in an 
enviable position. It can be independent and still keep public 
opinion on its side unless it goes to extremes. It is unlikely, for 
instance, that a strong Republican newspaper could hope to 
succeed in the deep South. The editorial tone of the newspaper, 
its policies as to news, its typographic makeup, and its interest 
and activity in public service, all help to shape its circulation 
market. 

Mechanical. To an increasing degree the mechanical facilities 
of a newspaper have a direct bearing upon the size of its circula- 
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tion market. These have to do, for example, with such things as 
press speed, color and engraving facilities, and motor delivery. 
A newspaper whose presses are unequal to a growing circulation 
or to emergency demands upon them or which are slower and of 
smaller capacity than those of a competitor necessarily limit the 
radius of the circulation market of a newspaper. To some extent 
reader interest is apt to follow that newspaper which keeps abreast 
of such improvements as color printing and pictures. It appears 
to be definitely true that smaller newspapers which have added 
the so-called one-man engraving plants have literally compelled 
their local competitors to follow suit in some fashion or to risk 
material circulation losses. 

By the same token, changing transportation conditions have 
altered the distribution problem for newspapers. The abandon- 
ment of many railroad trains, the disappearance of interurban 
lines, the development of bus systems, and, in particular, the 
emphasis upon a greatly extended home delivery by the news- 
paper itself as a result of much improved highways have all con- 
tributed to this end. Many newspapers now cover much more 
territory on the day of publication than they would have dreamed 
of doing a dozen years ago, and the end is not yet. This particu- 
lar problem will be discussed more in detail later, but it is only 
one of a number which help to make the publishing picture of 
today far different and vastly more complex than it was at the 
close of the World War. 

Promotional. To the more or less obvious factors affecting 
circulation there are added those of newspaper promotion in 
general and of circulation promotion in particular. It has been 
said many times that there is no such thing as natural circulation 
— ^it must be built, unit by unit, it must be cultivated faithfully 
and energetically, and it must be increased within proper limits. 
All of this is brought about by the kind of particular effort which, 
for want of a better name so far, is called promotion. Within 
limi ts also, the circulation of a newspaper can be defined accord- 
ing to the purposes and policies of the publisher. These are 
partly a matter of choice and partly of the proper kind of promo- 
tion to attain the ends sought. Newspaper promotion is Just 
beginning to come into its own, with circulation as one of its 
major objectives. 
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II. KINDS OF CIRCULATION 

By circulation is meant, in general, the number of readers a 
given publication has. It is somewhat comparable to the radio 
audience, although it is usually much more definite and concrete 
than the latter. But there are many kinds of circulation each 
having to do with a special phase or aspect. To some extent, 
these may be grouped in pairs. These include gross and net 
circulation, forced and natural circulation, numerical and 
merchandise circulation, duplicating and overlapping circulation, 
A.B.C. and government statement, and waste. These may be 
defined as follows: 

Gross Circulation. The total number of copies distributed on 
a given day, all editions included, regardless of later returns from 
dealers, copies to advertisers, exchange copies, free copies, and 
those for office use. 

Net Circulation. The number of copies actually sold on a 
given day, all editions included, after deducting all file, return, 
free, exchange, and other copies printed but not sold. 

Natural Circulation. That circulation which a newspaper 
might expect to get and hold in a given market by intelligent 
sustained effort, taking into account the nature and size of the 
reading public in that area. 

Forced Circulation. That circulation which some newspapers 
get by high-pressure salesmanship, extreme and sensational 
editorial policies, lurid typography, excessive use of premiums, 
and other unsound and unstable promotion methods. The 
difficulty with forced circulation is that it is costly, unstable, and 
uncertain for both the publisher and the advertiser. 

Numerical Circulation. ■ Similar to gross circulation; generally, 
the circulation figure without reference to the kinds or effective- 
ness of the circulation it represents. 

Merchandise Circulation. Circulation in terms of its effective- 
ness to the advertiser. Circulation that is highly effective will 
show a high proportion of merchandise circulation, while in 
circulation that is slow or uncertain in this respect the proportion 
will be low. 

Duplicating Circulation. That portion of the circulation which 
represents purchases of more than one copy by the same indi- 
vidual or members of his family on the same day, as for example, 
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the purchase of a noon edition or stock final on the street with the 
delivery of the home edition by the carrier at the residence. As a 
rule this proportion is small. 

Overlapping Circulation. That portion of the circulation of a 
given publication which overlaps that of a competitor. This, 
too, varies with individual newspapers as well as wdth different 
cities. If there is considerable overlapping, it must be taken into 
account by the advertiser in shaping his advertising policies with 
respect to the publications. If repetition and reiteration serve 
his purpose, well and good. If not, he must key his advertising 
copy according to the medium used. 

A.B.C. Circulation. Net paid circulation as defined by the 
rather strict rules of the Audit Bureau of Circulations as dis- 
tinguished from either the so-called Government Statement or the 
Publisher's Statement. (For details, see the chapter on the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations.) 

Government Statement. Net paid circulation as defined by 
the postal regulations and as required of daily newspapers at least 
once a year in a sworn statement to the government. (For 
details, see the chapter on Postal Regulations.) 

Waste Circulation. Circulation which is either unproduc- 
tive to the advertiser or so expensive to the publisher as to be 
unprofitable. 

It is evident from the foregoing that many things enter into 
circulation. The type of circulation that will suit the needs of 
the general or national advertiser may be quite ineffective and 
unsatisfactory for the purposes of the retail or local advertiser and 
vice versa. The type of steady reader which comprises the bulk 
of circulation of one newspaper may be exactly suited to the 
requirements of one kind of advertiser and of little use to another. 
Specialty and quality shops catering to a limited but wealthy 
clientele, for example, would hardly be served by a publication 
which circulated largely among readers of low purchasing power. 

What the advertiser is usually interested in with respect to 
circulation is steady if not immediate returns. The kind of cir- 
culation most likely to produce such returns is that which goes 
into the home. In smaller cities this circulation is represented 
by home-delivered circulation, but, in large metropolitan centers 
like New York where traffic and other physical conditions make 
home delivery impossible, it is represented by circulation which 
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enters the home by other means, chiefly street and newsstand 
sales of papers which are taken home by the reader. 

With most newspapers the emphasis, then, is upon concen- 
trated circulation. This is dense circulation or readers living 
within a relatively short distance of the city of publication. Next 
to this is what is sometimes called the area of delayed returns. 
It is made up of readers living at a somewhat greater distance 
but still within the trade area served by the newspaper. Its 
population density, too, is less than that of the first group. Still 
beyond this class of readers are those who come under the head 
of waste circulation — readers who live at such a distance that 
they are virtually useless from the standpoint of advertising 
returns. The three groups may be represented by concentric 
circles as shown here: 

Ordinarily, a newspaper with the 
largest proportion of circulation 
giving direct advertising returns 
will be the best buy for the adver- 
tiser. For his purposes, a paper 
with 45,000 circulation classed as 
direct returns out of a total of 
54,000 is more valuable, for ex- 
ample, than one in which the 
proportion is only 50,000 out of 
80,000. 

On the basis of total circulation, the proportions will vary with 
different communities. They will also vary according to the 
kind of publication. The Chicago Daily News prides itself upon 
the concentration as well as the relatively high purchasing power 
of its readers. By deliberate choice, it puts its emphasis upon 
local circulation or circulation within a relatively short radius 
of Chicago. The Chicago Tribune, on the other hand, not only 
has a strong following in Chicago but has found it feasible and 
profitable to extend its circulation effectively over all or portions 
of five states. The debate between these two leading newspapers 
as to their respective merits is well known. The general principle 
has been advanced that newspaper circulation should be built on 
the theory that its value decreases rapidly as the distance from 
the city of publication increases.^ There is no final answer. As 

^ C/. Circulation Management^ September, 1934, p. 4. 
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far as circulation is concerned, the advertiser, like the reader, must 
make a choice and cut his advertising cloth to fit the medium used. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers, too, aim at concentrated cir- 
culation while the Hearst publications go in more for bulk circula- 
tion. Indeed, Mr. Hearst's emphasis has always been on mass 
circulation. If he had left no other mark on American journal- 
ism, he would still be remembered for his spectacular feats in 
building circulation. Different publishing methods yield differ- 
ent kinds of circulation which the advertiser must take into 
account to get the most out of his purchase of space in the various 
publications. 

In general, the theory is that, if a newspaper can command a 
circulation totaling 20 per cent of the population of a given terri- 
tory or in the ratio of 1:6, it has about reached the saturation 
point. This is on the basis that the average family consists of 
about five persons. This ratio does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, because of the many factors described that may affect 
circulation. If a relatively large number of newspapers are 
published in the community, it may be that none of them will 
attain the proportion indicated. Again, there are instances 
where individual newspapers exceed the theoretical figure and 
actually sell more copies daily than there are families in the com- 
munity. This is true in the case of the Columbus Dispatch which 
in 1935 had the unusually high figure of 113 copies sold daily in 
Columbus for each 100 families. This was explained not only 
by an active and aggressive publishing policy but by the impor- 
tant fact that it sold locally for 1 cent a copy. This is one reason 
why Dispatch promotion for a long time was built around the 
theme, ^^The Dispatch ALONE is all you need.^' It had a total 
A.B.C. circulation in 1935 of 147,000 as against 80,000 for the 
Citizen, its afternoon competitor, owned by Scripps-Howard. 

Yet there is an answer to even such an impressive showing. 
The Citizen in an advertisement later in Editor & Publisher 
countered with these points:^ 

■ CONCENTRATION. . . . Circulation concentrated 87% in 35- 
mile ABC Retail Trading Zone where 96% of Columbus, Ohio, Retail 
Volume originates. 

ECONOMY. ... A rate in line with the size and sales potential 
of the Columbus market. 

ijuly 25, 1936, p. 1. 
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READER INTEREST. . . . The Citizen is sold on the street and 
delivered by carrier at double the price of the other evening paper ^ yet 
reaches 67% of all homes, is 78% carrier delivered — truly a preferred 
newspaper reaching an able-to-buy audience. 

To sum it up, circulation ideas and principles have changed 
with the years. The laissez-faire policies of 25 years ago have 
given way to more accurate principles as to the factors affecting 
circulation and the best methods of building and holding it. The 
circulation department has come to full flower in the publishing 
business, and it is recognized that whatever the editorial and 
advertising merits of a newspaper may be they are worth little 
unless the circulation department has adequate opportunity to 
effect the optimum distribution. It is further recognized that 
there is no known short cut to circulation supremacy but that 
to attain it there must be foresight, intelligent planning, sound 
execution, and unremitting effort. Above all it is seen that there 
is no substitute for quality in circulation and that, at least for the 
average daily newspaper, a concentrated circulation is next 
in importance to quality. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CIRCULATION PRACTICE 

In some ways circulation practice has changed even more than 
the principles underlying circulation. The transition and the 
trends have already been suggested to some extent. This change 
was epitomized by John L. Meyer, secretary-treasurer of the 
Inland Daily Press Association, in an interview in Editor & Pub- 
lisher ^ Describing old times, he said, When I was a circulation 
manager we sold spoons and dishes, and sometimes actually threw 
in the paper as an added premium. Well, we made many new 
readers. Today, however, circul^,tion managers sell the news- 
papers and are interested in adding net revenue to the papers^ 
income. They are getting down to the net of things, not merely 
the quantity.^' 

The days described by Mr. Meyer are gone forever. It is now 
recognized that it is impossible to run a circulation department 
‘*by guess and by gosh.’’ The successful operation of such a 
department calls for as much skill and brains as the conduct of 
any other selling agency, if not more, for the newspaper is one 
of the most perishable commodities in the world. As has been 
said so often, nothing is more stale than yesterday’s newspaper, 
and to prevent its being stale is the task of the circulation man- 
ager and his department. 

The first requisite of an effective newspaper distribution is 
a competent circulation executive. Given a circulation head who 
knows his business and is alert and aggressive, the next require- 
ment is for a well-organized circulation department geared to 
the needs of a particular newspaper in terms of circulation volume, 
competition, and the potential as well as the actual circulation. 
The type and size of the departmental organization naturally 
depend upon the circulation factors already described. What 
will be effective in one set of conditions may be quite inadequate 
in another. 


r June 27, 1936, p. 6. 
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In general, however, a daily newspaper of any size is organized 
to serve three distinct groups of readers: (1) those who reside in 
the town or city of publication, (2) those who live in the near-by 
trade basin, and (3) those who live at a distance. These corre- 
spond roughly to home, suburban or state, and mail circulation. 
They also produce to some extent, in the order named, the three 
types of advertising results described in the last chapter: (1) 
direct or immediate, (2) indirect or delayed, and (3) waste. In 
the main also, the first group represents the bulk of readers of the 
average newspaper, the second is next largest, and the third the 
smallest. The proportions vary with individual newspapers, but 
these generalizations will hold for the average daily. 

The smaller the newspaper in terms of circulation the simpler 
its circulation department. As the newspaper extends its field, 
its distributing machinery becomes more intricate and com- 
plicated and it requires high efficiency in a far-flung organization 
to get the necessary results. A newspaper of 100,000 circulation 
may easily have 2000 persons connected with its circulation 
organization, each of whom is a vital link in the chain between 
the publication and its most distant subscriber. The mainte- 
nance of good will and reader confidence hinges upon the spirit 
and effectiveness of the entire circulation personnel from the 
circulation manager to the last carrier or street seller. All 
of this calls for good organization and effective management plus 
intelligence and a keen sense of public relations. 

On a newspaper like the New York Times or the Christian 
Science Monitor the circulation department is literally a far- 
flung empire for whose well being the circulation manager is 
directly responsible. On such newspapers, the organization is 
necessarily complex and there are numerous subdivisions, each 
with its own specialties. Somewhat different methods of 
salesmanship and distribution are needed as between home- 
delivered or local circulation and the other types on practically 
all classes of newspapers. 

With respect to the details of organization, allowance must be 
made for essential differences between individual newspapers. 
The general scheme or arrangement of the circulation depart- 
ment is suggested, however, by the outline on page 63, besides 
those given in the chapter on Newspaper Organization. Each 
major subdivision will be discussed in turn. 
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City Circulation. Since it is the largest and in many respects 
the most important, city circulation will be dealt with first. As 
the outline suggests, the local distribution falls under three 
headings : home delivery, street sales, newsstand sales. As stated 
previously, home-delivered circulation is the most important of 
these. If the newspaper is a sizable one, it may have a city 
manager in charge of all phases of local circulation and responsible 
directly to the general circulation manager. 

There are three methods of home delivery, two of them involv- 
ing boy carriers and a third utilizing adult carriers. The last 
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is to be found in only a few cities. The two juvenile systems are 
the so-called Little Merchant or Junior Merchant plan and the 
Office Collect method. 

Until a century ago, it will be recalled, there was practically 
no such thing as home delivery. Unless he received his paper by 
mail, the subscriber was expected to call at the publication office 
for his copy. It was not until the advent of the penny press 
and the adoption of the so-called London plan of retailing news- 
papers that circulation began to assume its present character- 
istics. Under the London plan, as adapted from its English 
counterpart, newspapers were sold at wholesale to newsboys who 
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in turn sold or delivered the copies to customers and paid the 
publisher for them. This helped to solve the double problem of 
delivery and of collections. 

But as recently as 1910, circulation methods were more or less 
haphazard. In the last two years of grammar school and all 
through high school, the writer carried papers in a city of more 
than 200,000. In the beginning, he had a small morning-paper 
route, but for five years had an afternoon route of between 150 
and 200 customers. The latter consisted of subscribers of two 
competing newspapers. He owned the route outright and, like 
other carriers, was permitted to buy, sell, or trade customers 
without let or hindrance as far as the circulation departments 
of the two competing newspapers were concerned. No restric- 
tions were placed upon the size of the route which, for a brief 
time, numbered more than 300 customers. The carrier was 
nominally responsible to a confectioner who ran a branch agency 
as a sideline and, incidentally, did a land-office business in candy, 
sodas, hot dogs, and other delicacies. Yet he got his draw at the 
mailing room downtown, three miles distant, because he could 
make better time by bicycle than to depend upon the horse- 
drawn delivery wagon then in use. A customer sold for 50 or 
60 cents as a rule, but a particularly desirable one might bring 
as much as $1. When he gave up his business, the carrier might 
pass his route on to a younger brother or sell it to another boy. 
All the main office was interested in was that the papers be 
delivered and paid for promptly. 

All of this has changed. The haphazard, laissez-faire methods 
of yesterday have given way to system and salesmanship. With 
few exceptions, the customer is owned by the newspaper itself, 
the carrier serves an apprenticeship and, on most newspapers, is 
taught the fundamentals of selling along with other basic business 
principles. As a result, nothing is left to chance, and the cus- 
tomer gets better service and the boy receives higher rewards than 
did his predecessor of two decades ago. 

Office Collect System. Under this arrangement, the routes 
and the customers are the property of the newspaper which hires 
boys merely to deliver the papers. Each boy gets a fixed stipend 
per week, the amount depending generally upon the copy price 
of the paper and the size of the route. The collecting is done 
by full-time employees of the circulation department who work 
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from the office. The collections are made monthly or weekly 
according to the policy of the newspaper. 

While this arrangement has had a certain vogue, it is open to 
serious objections. It is more expensive and less productive to 
the newspaper in that it requires the services of additional 
employees to make collections and it gives the carrier relatively 
little incentive to do anything except to deliver the papers issued 
to him. It does not fit in with any effective scheme of building 
circulation. It is not surprising that it appears to be giving way 
steadily to the less expensive, more effective Junior Merchant 
plan. 

Junior Merchant Plan. The basis of the Little Merchant or 
Junior Merchant plan is that the carrier is, in effect, an inde- 
pendent retailer and not a salaried employee. He is far from 
being wholly independent, but the progress he makes and, 
particularly, the financial and other rewards he achieves hinge 
almost entirely upon his own ability and efforts, backed by sound 
training and spurred by proper incentives. He is under close 
and constant supervision. His pay is in almost direct proportion 
to the satisfactory service he gives and the business he produces. 
First of all, the boy is carefully chosen. It is not too much to 
say that the present generation of newspaper carriers is a hand- 
picked group and will stand comparison with a like number of 
boys of the same age anywhere. In former days there was a 
lot of maudlin sentiment about ^‘the poor newsie^^ which would be 
distinctly out of place today. In most instances, the boys are 
chosen only after making formal application and after a careful 
investigation of their records. They must come within certain 
age limits, they must attain satisfactory grades in school, they 
must come well recommended, and many newspapers require 
that they furnish a bond. This last is not only to insure their 
honesty and to safeguard the publication against losses from 
unpaid papers, but in the interests of the boy's own business 
training. 

Once the boy's application is approved, he generally serves an 
apprenticeship. Depending upon the size of the city and the 
policies of the newspaper he is to represent, this may be either as a 
substitute carrier or in street selfing. This is done to give him 
some experience and to test his earnestness as well as his ability. 
The boy who is a good street salesman does not always make a 
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good carrier and vice versa. The apprentice system nevertheless 
insures adequate representation and enough carriers to meet 
the ordinary needs of the newspaper. 

When a regular route becomes available, it is turned over to 
the boy who by this time has passed the preliminary tests. As a 
rule his route covers a fixed territory for which he is held responsi- 
ble. He must not only give good service to the customers on that 
route but he is accountable for nonsubscribers in his sector. 
That is, he is under constant pressure and is given continual 
incentive to go out and build up his route within the limits 
defined. This means soliciting nonsubscribers, and it calls 
in particular for watching new families who move into the 
neighborhood. 

The Junior Merchant pays for his papers at the wholesale 
rate and collects for them at the retail rate. He is thus literally 
engaged in merchandising. He is required to make his collections 
at regular times, and, in particular, he must pay for them once a 
week, usually either Saturday or Monday. In order to do this 
he must make his own collections promptly. In this way the 
newspaper itself is saved the trouble and expense, which it has 
under the Office Collect system, of making collections, and the 
boy gets a varied business training in dealing with his customers, 
in handling money, in making collections, and, generally, in 
doing business in a businesslike way. The effectiveness of this 
method of collecting is shown by the testimony of a newspaper 
with more than 125,000 circulation that in any given week there 
is not more than |10 or $15 outstanding for the entire city. 
Against this is the experience of a paper of much smaller circula- 
tion which showed that besides the extra collection expense 
involved it lost from $1800 to $2000 a year in bad circulation 
accounts.^ By changing to the Little Merchant plan in this 
case, collection economies were effected, the average carrier 
earned $7 weekly as against $4 formerly, the circulation was 
increased with correspondingly greater revenue for the newspaper, 
the collection losses were eliminated, and its promotion problems 
were simplified. 

This experience has been duplicated many times. That of two 
other newspapers, the Fort Smith, Ark., South Western American 

1 Cf. Circulation Management, February, 1936, p. 18. 
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and Times-Record, will suffice to emphasize the point. ^ They 
changed from the Office Collect to the Junior Merchant plan 
July 1, 1934, with stress being laid on collections. Of their 
72 carriers under the old method, all but three qualified under the 
new. According to G. C. Gardner, the circulation manager, 
the change resulted in more business and higher profits. Carrier 
circulation increased 34 per cent, revenue was about $150 a 
week more, expenses decreased, the office detail was less, the 
delivery service was improved, the work of the boys was dignified, 
they received better training, and the cost of getting new starts 
was less than before. 

The emphasis on better training for the carriers is an essential 
part of the Little Merchant system. Under it, the boys are given 
sound coaching in the fundamentals of the business. They get 
not only the theory but the practice, and they have added incen- 
tive to apply what they are taught in the continuous and special 
selling campaigns that are carried on by the newspapers. Indeed, 
largely as a result of the development and expansion of the 
Junior Merchant idea, the major emphasis in circulation building 
has been centered on the carrier, who benefits accordingly. 

One not familiar with the application of the idea might wonder 
whether the plan does not lend itself to undue exploitation of the 
boys. While it is true that the carriers are under continual pres- 
sure to produce results, there is no real ground for any fear that 
the newspapers take undue advantage of their carriers. In this 
connection, certain insinuations by advocates of the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment to the federal Constitution that it is 
necessary, in part, because of conditions among newsboys are 
distinctly without foundation. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority of newspapers take a 
highly beneficent attitude toward their carriers and street sellers. 
They not only look after their business conduct and training but 
they take a definite interest in their personal vrelfare and well- 
being. Various kinds of rewards and incentives are offered not 
only for additional business and efficient collections but for the 
best service to customers. Many newspapers publish special 
papers in the interests of their carriers. Some maintain carrier 
bands and other kinds of activities. These will be discussed more 
in detail in the following chapter on Circulation Promotion. 

1 Ibid,, p. 19. 
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Adult Carriers. In a few cities, such as Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
New York, and Chicago, adult carriers are used for home delivery 
in whole or in part. With them it is a full-time job and, owing 
to their age, experience, strength, and special working conditions, 
they are enabled to deliver enough papers to yield a reasonable 
wage. Such practice is the exception rather than the rule and 
in all probability would not be feasible except under special 
circumstances. The general practice in such cases is for the 
carriers to deliver all the papers on a given street or in a given 
territory, including competing publications. They pay for their 
draw at the wholesale rate and make collections at the retail rate. 
This type of delivery is perhaps more dependable and efficient 
in some ways but is open at least to the objection that it does not 
give the opportunity or incentive to produce new business that 
the Little Merchant plan does. 

Legal Status of Carriers. It is more than an academic ques- 
tion whether the newsboy is the agent or employee of the 
newspaper or whether he is, in the legal sense of the term, an 
independent contractor. Not only personal but property rights 
are involved. If the carrier is an employee of the publication, he 
is likely to come under workman's compensation laws and the 
newspaper is also, to some extent at least, responsible for his 
acts. If he is an independent contractor, however, he must stand 
on his own feet in the event that he is injured or that he commits 
a tort while engaged in delivering his papers. There is also the 
question of the ownership of the routes. 

The test seems to lie in the degree of control exercised over him 
and the answer is not wholly clear. ^ To the extent that most 
newspapers own the customers and the routes into which they 
are grouped and from the fact that the boy takes instructions 
from the publication as to the method of serving- those customers, 
he seems to be an employee. But from the fact that he buys 
his papers wholesale, delivers them, and collects for them at the 
retail rate and is otherwise free to do as he pleases, he is an inde- 
pendent contractor. As a matter of fact, the courts of most 
states where the question has arisen have ruled practically 
unanimously that the carrier is, in effect, an independent con- 
tractor. Further, the workmen's compensation acts of some 
states, specifically New Jersey and California, are so written that 

^ Cf. iUd,, January, 1936, p. 16. 
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newspaper carriers are definitely excluded from their provisions. 
The question has now been raised as to whether they will come 
under the new federal Social Security Act and the first opinion 
seems to be in the negative unless they are on salary. 

In an opinion cited in Circulation Management, it was pointed 
out that “where the control is to the result only of the work, the 
person employed is an independent contractor. This applies, 
of course, to most carriers. In engaging a boy as a carrier, more- 
over, a newspaper can stipulate the terms of such limited 
employment, including control over the route assigned to him, 
its ownership, the basis on which he is to be paid, and other per- 
tinent matters. 

Newsboy Regulation. Various legal measures to safeguard the 
employment of persons under age apply to newspaper carriers 
and sellers. These take the form of local ordinances, state laws, 
and some federal regulation. The newspaper industry itself 
has also had the wisdom and foresight to take steps to protect 
those in its employ. 

Under the National Industrial Recovery Act, in the early days 
of the New Deal, certain restrictions were agreed upon between 
the federal Department of Labor and the American Newspaper 
Publishers^ Association for incorporation in the newspaper code. 
Not long before the U. S. Supreme Court held the N.I.R.A. 
unconstitutional, the code authority for the daily newspaper 
business submitted an amendment to the code which provided, 
among other things, (1) that boys under twelve years of age 
should not be engaged in the delivery of newspapers on routes, 
(2) that boys under fourteen years of age should not be engaged 
in the sale of newspapers in cities of 50,000 population or over, 
and (3) that no boy under twelve years of age should be engaged 
in the sale of newspapers in a city of less than 50,000 population. ^ 
This proposal received the almost unanimous approval of the 
more than 1200 publishers who had given their assent to the 
code. After the N.I.R.A. was thrown out, most newspapers 
continued to live up to the provisions, and in 1936 the A.N.P.A. 
committee on the newspaper boy issued a plea that all newspapers 
adhere to these minimum-age limits.^ 

1 July, 1936, p. 2g. 

2 C/. Editor & Publisher, Apr. 25, 1936, p. 98. 

® Cf, ibid,, Mar. 21, 1936, p. 41. 
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A number of cities have ordinances that limit or prohibit the 
hawking of newspapers at night. These have the double purpose 
and merit of keeping youths off the streets at unreasonable hours 
and of reducing unnecessary noises at night so that the good 
burghers can sleep. Among the cities that have adopted such 
regulations are Port Chester, N. Y.,^ and Girard, Ohio, while in 
Charleston, W. Va., the publishers and the civil authorities agreed 
in 1936 upon rules to keep small boys from selling newspapers on 
the streets after regular hours as an excuse for violating the local 
curfew law.^ 

Newsboy Trends. In general, signs point to fewer but older 
newsboys with somewhat higher earnings. In all, there are some 
500,000 newspaper carriers and street salesmen in the United 
States whose earnings from the sale of newspapers run probably 
between $90,000,000 and $100,000,000 a year.^ A report made 
at the International Circulation Managers^ Association conven- 
tion in 1934 showed a total of 497,352 carriers and street sales 
boys with average weekly earnings of $1,691,871.77.'^ This was 
a decrease from the previous year of 90,935 boys and $258,783.66 
in weekly earnings, but the earnings of the average boy rose from 
$3.32 weekly to $3.40, those of carriers being slightly higher than 
those of street sellers. 

The survey covered 1489 newspapers. It showed only 2530 
girls engaged in carrying or selling and only 3 per cent of the 
boys under twelve years of age. Those over sixteen comprised 
the largest age group with 35 per cent, while those between four- 
teen and sixteen made up 24 per cent. Carriers worked, on the 
average, 72 minutes a day as against 198 minutes for street news- 
boys. This was a distinct increase for both groups. 

A U. S. Department of Labor report in 1935 pointed out a 
striking tendency on the part of newspapers to employ older boys 
for this work, the proportion of boys between fourteen and fifteen 
having doubled and that of boys under ten years of age dropping 
from 17 to 4 per cent from the corresponding groups as disclosed 
in studies made in 1922 and 1926.® The report was based upon 

1 C/. ihid,. May 23, 1936, p. 22. 

2 Cf. ibid., July 18, 1936, p. 34. 

3 Cf. ibid., June 23, 1934, p. 10. 

4 Cf. ibid. 

® Cf. ibid.. Mar. 16, 1935, p. 18* 
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a study of the data on about 3100 newsboys and 1200 magazine 
sellers in 17 cities. 

Suburban Circulation. Just how the circulation outside of the 
town or city of publication is handled will depend upon the special 
conditions in individual cases. If the suburbs or near-by towns 
are close enough and the number of copies involved is large 
enough, branches or districts similar to those in the city are fre- 
quently set up, and the work of carriers is supervised much as in 
the city. This is particularly true of big city newspapers with 
a large outlying circulation in contiguous territory. If the num- 
ber of carriers involved is small, they may be handled through 
special dealers or distributors and, of course, there are many 
independent carriers. 

The Columbus Dispatchj for example, has dealers or distribu- 
tors in some 35 outlying towns who act in the same capacity as 
the district managers in Columbus with the local carriers responsi- 
ble to them. Many of these dealers or distributors are located in 
county seats, where they work on a commission basis. Some of 
them are on a full-time basis and some occasionally handle other 
out-of-town papers but never another competing Columbus 
paper. 

The outreach of the circulation department of newspapers like 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune is suggested on page 62. 

Motor Routes. Competition, the spread of improved roads, 
reader demands for later news and better newspapers, and 
changing transportation conditions have all contributed to the 
development of extensive motor delivery of newspapers. Here 
again the methods in use are shaped according to the needs and 
facilities of individual publications. In some cases trucks, owned 
by the newspaper, are used to deliver papers quickly over a large 
territory extending in all directions from the place of publication. 
In others, cars owned and operated by the drivers but maintained 
by the newspaper are used. Bus lines are used sometimes to 
supplement these methods and, of course, various combinations 
will be found. 

The efficient and effective operation of motor routes calls for 
good organization and management. They must be so arranged 
as to give prompt yet profitable delivery. A route must be long 
enough to justify itself and yet not so long as to be burdensome 
or to delay the delivery of papers to the last customers. A car 
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may carry bundles of papers for distribution by carriers in out- 
lying towns or it may give ^'slinger^^ service or both. ^'Slinger” 
service is the delivery of individual papers to subscribers along 
the way. 

Many newspapers follow the practice of providing metal tubes 
on posts into which the papers are inserted, or they may be tossed 
onto the porch if the farmhouse is close enough to the road; hence 
the name ^^slinger.” The tubes are generally supplied free to 
rural subscribers and bear the name of the newspaper. The route 
man is held responsible for their being kept in condition and for 
their removal if the subscriber moves or discontinues the paper. 
Because the use of mail boxes is limited by postal rule to matter 
carried in the mails, it is illegal to use them for papers delivered 
by carrier. 

Motor routes are expensive, the costs varying with local con- 
ditions. When they are justified and when they are not are 
questions that must be decided on their merits. In an article in 
Circulation Management on Motor Routes on Smaller Papers,” 
C. J. Copeland, circulation manager of the Johnson City, Tenn., 
Press j gave these answers: (1) if the newspaper, has no real 
competition and does not need the additional circulation, the 
answer is probably ^^No”; (2) but if the competition is strong, if 
more circulation is needed, if additional circulation will permit 
an advertising rate increase, if other transportation facilities are 
limited, if the newspaper is an afternoon publication with morn- 
ing-paper competition, and if the rural area is partially indus- 
trialized, the answer is probably “ Yes.”^ 

In the case of this particular newspaper, the development of 
motor routes and the additional subscribers they afforded, 
resulted in a material increase in circulation. Of a total of 
11,000 circulation, 3500 copies were hauled in bundles to outlying 
carriers and 3000 were delivered to subscribers en route. In 
laying out the routes the Press followed only two general rules: 
make each one a complete circuit and get the papers delivered 
before dark. They averaged about 70 miles in length and two- 
plus subscribers per mile. Unprofitable portions of routes were 
eliminated by continuous checks. The drivers owned the cars, 
were required to carry liability insurance on them, and were paid 


^ Issue of May, 1936, p. 16. 
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about 3 cents a mile and from 5 to 7 cents a week per paper as 
commissions. The Press maintained 22 routes. 

The Spencer, Iowa, Daily Reporter j published in a rich farming 
section, has 27 small towns within a radius of 30 miles, only two 
of which had railroad or bus service suitable for the delivery of an 
afternoon paper. Four cars were put on to deliver the Reporter 
to these towns, yielding enough circulation to pay expenses and 
^'a nice profit.^^^ Expenses were reduced by effecting a combina- 
tion with two big city newspapers serving the same territory, the 
Reporter's cars hauling their bundles as well as its own. The 
revenue from the two outside newspapers paid more than two- 
thirds of the expense. 

To make motor delivery possible and profitable, newspapers 
have properly increased the copy price to subscribers thus served. 
For many years it has been the custom to give rural readers a 
subscription rate much lower than those in the city. About the 
only justifications for this practice were (1) that others did it; 
(2) that the country reader as a rule received his paper the day 
after publication; and (3) that such circulation did not cost much. 
Newspapers soon found, however, that they were losing money on 
mail subscriptions priced at $3 or $4 a year that were taken over 
on motor routes. The present practice is to charge customers on 
motor routes substantially the same as city readers. As to the 
necessity and propriety for this change there can be no argument. 

Airplane Routes. A growing number of newspapers have 
purchased airplanes which are used for combination purposes. 
In time there is no question but that the airplane will be adapted 
to limited circulation use. The Oakland, Calif., Tribune was one 
of the first to do so. By contract with an aviation line, it 
arranged for air delivery to seven near-by cities from which the 
papers were picked up by buses and trains.^ 

Street and Newsstand Sales. In larger cities, teen-age girls 
have practically disappeared from the street selling of newspapers 
and such sales are confined to men or to boys who are out of school 
or who, at least, are not in day school. The men may be of any 
age, depending upon the policy of the newspaper. Such salesmen 
are supplied from trucks which make the rounds of downtown or 
other strategic street corners. The salesmen may have jfixed 

1 Cf. Circulation Management^ April, 1936, p. 34. 

* Cf, Editor db Publisher ^ June 27, 1936, p, 48. 
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stations or may be permitted to roam, again depending upon the 
policy of the publication, although the former is the more prev- 
alent. In some cases both types of selling are used. Newsboys 
who have no fixed corner or station are known in some cities as 
“bootjacks.” 

Newsstands, too, are supplied by newspaper trucks with definite 
routes. The papers in such cases are not usually made up into 
bundles, but the “draw” is supplied by count from the supply on 
the truck. In the case of street-corner salesmen, the trucks may 
make the rounds several times to replenish their supply. 

Returns. One serious question confronting newspapers is the 
problem of returns. In order to reduce expenses, to cut down the 
losses from unsold papers, and in some degree to keep sales at a 
maximum, most newspapers have a fixed policy as to the number 
of papers returnable by a dealer unsold. If a newspaper is too 
lenient in this respect, it can easily let the number of unsold copies 
run to many thousand a year as simple arithmetic will show. 
For example, a newspaper that has four city editions daily and 
serves 200 newsstands of all sorts will have unsold returns of half 
a million copies a year from this one source if it permits each 
dealer to return only two copies of each of the four editions daily. 
One way to reduce the returns is to limit the draw or the number 
of papers issued to each newsstand. Where returns are permitted 
some newspapers require that the entire paper be returned, while 
others will accept the signature from the top of page one. This is 
especially true for out-of-town dealers. 

Copy Prices. As has been explained, the copy prices charged 
for a newspaper are important. They must be low enough to be 
within steady reach of the customer, and yet they must be high 
enough to yield the publisher a proper and proportionate share of 
the revenue of the newspaper. In individual cases, the deter- 
mination of copy prices will depend upon the various factors 
involved, such as costs, competition, and quality of the product 
sold. Habit is also something of a factor for it has been demon- 
strated time and again that readers are willing to pay anything 
within reason if they feel that they are getting their money^s worth. 

The range of copy prices of dailies in the United States is from 
1 to 5 cents. It has been said that there is no economic justifica- 
tion for a 1-cent price on the part of any daily. ^ Yet the Colum- 

^ Cf, editorial in Editor & Publisher, Mar. 14, 1936, p. 28. 
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bus Dispatch for some years has sold at that price locally and 2 
cents elsewhere, while the example of the Kansas City Star at 
17 cents a week for the morning, afternoon, and Sunday issues is 
well known. Such cases, however, are the exceptions that prove 
the rule. 

For the great majority of newspapers, the standard price has 
been 2 cents a copy and 10 or 12 cents a week. More recently 
this seems to have shifted in the direction of 3 cents a copy or 
15 cents a week by carrier. It would not be surprising if this 
became the standard price in the future. Comparable rates are 
given for the month or by the year, although most subscribers 
served by carrier pay by the week or, less frequently, by the 
month. The mail subscriber, on the other hand, generally pays 
by the'year in advance although as a special inducement to rural 
readers during times of depression and drouth, some news- 
papers have arranged to accommodate them for much shorter 
periods. 

Price Adjustments. In the face of conditions caused by the 
depression, newspapers generally found it necessary to readjust 
their scale of prices. Many of them, as noted, increased the price 
to the reader and adjusted their wholesale rates accordingly. A 
few* changed only their wholesale rates a fraction of a cent. 
Another fairly common step, taken either by groups or by indi- 
vidual action, was to raise the price to the mail subscriber who, on 
the average, was paying a little more than half of the rate charged 
the city reader. Many newspapers, too, boosted their circulation 
income by changing from the OjBSLce Collect to the Junior Mer- 
chant plan of distribution. 

Where newspapers raised their copy price after giving due 
notice, three results were common in practically every case: (1) an 
immediate gain in circulation revenue, (2) an immediate loss in 
circulation, (3) an early recouping of most if not all of the circula- 
tion loss. The changes demonstrated that such action, if taken 
at the right time and in the right way, can be made to the definite 
improvement of the position of the newspaper. When the St. 
Louis newspapers made the change, for example, the Fast Dispatch 
ran full-page advertisements showing the prevalence of retail 
newspaper prices elsewhere ranging from 3 to 5 cents, and its 
public was convinced. The same device was used effectively in 
other localities. In many cases, too, newspapers added new 
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features or additional services such as wire photo so as to give 
their readers a better product in return for the increase. 

In making such a change, it has been pointed out that the fall 
or early winter is the best time because then the normal seasonal 
gain will be more than likely to offset the immediate loss. It has 
been shown also that the change can be made regardless of com- 
petitors, but there is a distinct advantage if several or all the local 
newspapers involved take similar action at the same time. After 
the change has been made, experience indicates that the loss in 
home-delivered circulation is apt to be made up more quickly 
than that from street sales because of the price differential of half 
a cent, and also that the bulk of the loss is recouped within three 
months either from new subscribers or from old ones who find that 
they cannot do without the paper. In taking such an action the 
newspaper also weeds out the least desirable readers from the 
standpoint of the advertiser. In any event, it seems evident from 
what has occurred since 1930 that the day of extremely low rates 
is gone forever. 

Commissions. As with so many other things, there are no 
fixed standards as to circulation commissions paid by newspapers. 
There are signs of some cooperation, especially as to mail rates, 
but the individual newspaper is free to fix its own tariffs. Where 
copy price increases have been put into effect in recent years, 
publishers have properly shared the additional revenue with 
carriers and solicitors. A fraction of a cent difference in the rate 
will add thousands of dollars to circulation revenue on large news- 
papers. How the income may be divided is suggested by the 
following table: 


Retail rate | 

Weekly rate 

Wholesale rate 
per 100 

Carrier's profit 


$0.06 

$0.50 

$0.50 

0.02 

0.12* 

1.25 

0.75 


0.15t 

2. lot 

0.90 


* Or $0.60 a month, 
t Or $0.66 a month. 
t In New York City, $2.35. 


Mail Circulatioii. The handling of mail circulation is some- 
thing of both an art and a science. It requires special office 
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inachiii6ry and has a technique all its own. In mail circulation 
the newspaper is dealing with the subscriber at long range, 
although the distance may vary from five miles to half way around 
the earth. In any event, direct contact with such readers is 
largely limited to correspondence and to the publication itself. 
This calls for a special variety of promotion, salesmanship, and 
service. It also requires close cooperation between the mailing 
room and the post office to insure that such subscribers get their 
papers promptly and regularly. 

Mail subscriptions differ from other kinds of circulation in 
several ways. With most daily newspapers, they comprise the 
smallest proportion of total sales. They are required to be paid 
for in advance, either quarterly, semiannually, or by the year. 
Much of such circulation comes voluntarily from former residents 
and others who have a special interest in the community or in that 
particular newspaper. What soliciting is done is usually carried 
on by direct mail or in some instances through other subscribers 
and, more rarely, by personal solicitation. 

It is important that a definite routine be established for the 
handling of circulation-department mail. This is especially true 
both as to the dispatch of papers and as to incoming correspond- 
ence relating to mail circulation. This is to insure that orders, 
changes, complaints, and requests are handled expeditiously and 
to guard against errors. Such mail generally falls under the 
five headings of (1) new orders, (2) renewals, (3) changes in 
addresses, (4) stops, and (5) miscellaneous. 

New orders and renewals, in particular, should be handled as 
promptly as possible. The amount received should be credited 
in the proper place to the subscriber, the proper records made out 
promptly and the correspondence filed so that it is readily accessi- 
ble if needed. In regard to these as well as to changes in 
addresses, promptness and accuracy are the marks of effective 
management and anything less only breeds trouble. The use of a 
fixed method for handling such mail not only protects the inter- 
ests of the subscriber but insures a more even flow of work in the 
circulation department. 

The alert mail division of the circulation department also keeps 
a calendar of starts and stops which should be entered when the 
paper is first ordered. This consists of making an index of all 
mail subscriptions expiring on a given date. As the time 
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approaches, it is only a routine matter to send the reader notice 
that his subscription is about to expire and enclose the first promo- 
tion literature to get him to renew it. This is anywhere from a 
month to ten days prior to the expiration. If the first notice 
does not bring the desired results, successive means are used for a 
reasonable length of time.^ 

It has been said that nonrenewals fall into three classes : those 
who do not want it, those who put it off, and those who cannot 
make up their minds. ^ If those in the first group really mean it, 
the newspaper is wasting its time on them when the first two or 
three notices are of no avail. The satisfied reader and those who 
can be persuaded to renew after some hesitation are the principal 
sources of renewals. A renewed subscription is generally more 
valuable than a new one to both the newspaper and its advertisers 
for the simple reason that it costs less to get and represents a 
satisfied customer who is dependent upon and has confidence in 
the publication. 

Complaints. Regardless of their source or even their merit, 
complaints must be handled promptly and tactfully. The 
customer is not always right; in fact, he is often unreasonable 
with carriers but he must have an opportunity to think that he is 
right. If papers are missed, or are late, or are thrown in the 
wrong place, the deficiency must be corrected as soon as it is 
reported. Most newspapers have found it good practice to 
encourage subscribers to report bad service at once. They 
generally follow it up with a return postal card or a personal call 
from the substation manager or some other ^Hrouble shooter to 
make certain that the difficulty has been ironed out and the 
customer is now satisfied. 

A system of rewards and penalties applicable to the carriers is 
also in vogue in many cities, A boy who carries a route for three 
months without a complaint, for example, gets one form of 
reward. If he goes for another three months, he gets a still 
better one, and so on. Conversely, if complaints are made about 
him by customers he is subject to penalties. One newspaper, for 
example, has a system of fines, starting at 25 cents. Of course, 
if a boy is chronically the subject of complaints the only thing to 
do is to replace him. 

^ Cf. Circulation Management, June, 1935, p. 18, 

2 C/. ibid., April, 1936, p, 10. 
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Turnover and Seasonality. Even if carrier service were perfect 
and ordinary renewals were 100 per cent, there would still be an 
appreciable turnover in circulation. Deaths and removals alone 
would account for a large number of losses in the course of a year. 
For this reason, circulation is always dynamic and never static, 
and the circulation picture is changing constantly. There is 
always a marginal group of city readers, too, who are more or less 
on the move, and, unless the changes in address are followed up 
promptly, they are apt to be lost to competitors. 

In addition to outright losses in circulation due to causes 
beyond the control of the newspaper, there are seasonal fluctua- 
tions. It is practically the universal experience that circulation 
is heavier in the fall and winter than it is in the summer. Street 
sales may be up in the summer but home delivery is generally 
down. For one thing, many families go away on vacation for 
part or all of the summer, and even the stay-at-homes have other 
interests and activities such as golf which tend to reduce sales. 
Extremes of weather likewise affect circulation, particularly 
street sales. Morning newspapers are perhaps less likely to be 
affected than afternoons because of sports and because business 
houses and professional men take the paper throughout the year. 
The efficient circulation department tries both to anticipate and 
to overcome such fluctuations. The vacation losses can be offset 
in part by a campaign to encourage readers to have the home-town 
newspaper sent where they are going. Other types of promotion 
can be used to bring in new subscribers to help compensate for 
seasonal losses. Both methods have been successfully used 
separately or in combination. This takes no account, of course, 
of losses caused by objectionable editorial or news policies. Such 
defections must be remedied in other ways. 

Number of Editions. How many editions a newspaper pub- 
lishes will depend generally upon the nature and extent of its 
circulation and the competition it has to meet. Of late the 
tendency has been to reduce the number of editions rather than to 
increase them. Many of those that are retained consist of little 
more than a page one makeover or perhaps one additional inside 
page replated. In a number of fairly large cities the sale of noon, 
baseball, and other special editions has fallen off to such an extent 
that they are no longer profitable. The radio has been responsi- 
ble for this to some extent. 
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In a number of cities, too, publishers have come to realize that 
they face common problems in such matters and that the solution 
lies in the direction of cooperation rather than futile competition. 
The result has been in agreements to abandon certain editions 
and to divide the sales time as between morning and afternoon 
papers. Such agreements have been worked out, for example, in 
New York and in Cleveland. In the former, seven newspapers 
took joint steps to reduce production and circulation costs. ^ 
Strict standards were set up for the closing of first and last edi- 
tions of the cooperating publications. Previously the first edi- 
tions of morning newspapers appeared as early as 6 p.m. Under 
the terms of the agreement, this was moved back to 8 p.m., while 
the press time for the final edition of the cooperating afternoon 
papers was fixed at 6 p.m. and their first edition between 10 :30 and 
11 A.M. This arrangement makes possible the publication of an 
afternoon paper completely within the 8-hour day of the mechani- 
cal departments and the consequent elimination of overtime. 
The participating morning newspapers lost some circulation as a 
result but this was small when weighed against the savings. The 
newspapers cooperating were the NewSj the Mirror j the American, 
the Poet, the World-Telegram, the Journal, and the Sun. 

Unfair Practices. In the same manner, ethical and progressive 
newspapers have been working toward a code of fair practices in 
circulation management. Before such a code could be put into 
effect, it was necessary to define what constituted unfair prac- 
tices. A list of such practices as reported to the Inland Daily 
Press Association covered newspapers which 

Lowered subscription prices in the outlying territory of competitors. 

Gave full rebates to Sunday motor dealers. 

Paid bonuses to country carriers and dealers. 

Sold at less than published rates. 

Offered insurance policies at cut rates. 

Used premiums without adding the cost. 

Enabled solicitors to cut prices by giving excessive commissions. 

Permitted extra time- for payment on subscriptions obtained by 
carriers. 

Conducted certain types of subscription contests. 

1 Cf. Editor Publisher, Nov. 16, 1935, p. 5. 

2 Cf. ibid., Jan. 12, 1935, p. 30. 
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Continued sending papers indefinitely after the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Entered clubs with magazines. 

Delivered by truck beyond the retail-trading area. 

Distributed papers free by carrier in the city of publication. 

The postal regulations and the rules of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations have helped to curb the excessive zeal of some circula- 
tion departments. So have the general and special trade associa- 
tions in the publishing field. About the fairness or unfairness of 
some of the practices cited, there is still some debate. It is a good 
sign, however, that the newspapers themselves are setting their 
house in order in these respects. 

Forms, Filing, and Records. Good management of an effec- 
tive circulation department calls for accurate, adequate, and 



Fig. 15A, — Topeka, Kans., State Journal carrier form. 


quickly accessible records and reports. These must cover: (1) 
the subscriber; (2) the carrier, salesman, or agent; and (3) circula- 
tion income and expense. Against the danger of insufficient or 
poorly organized records there is the counter danger of setting up 
too much office red tape. Simplicity is, therefore, desirable as a 
safeguard against error and in the interests of speed and efficiency. 

The number and kinds of records and forms will vary with the 
volume and character of the circulation of individual newspapers. 
Some newspapers will find it possible to operate with a mininnnm 
system. Others, because of the sheer volume of business, the 
extent of the territory covered, and the number of individuals 
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involved, will require complicated methods. The Topeka, Kans. , 
State J ournalj for example, has devised a card for carriers which 
replaces half a dozen forms previously used.^ Printed in dupli- 
cate, it not only provides for starts, stops, changes in addresses, 
and complaints but for payments made by the carrier and 
other information. All this is accommodated on a card 3)'^ by 
inches. The Warren, Ohio, Tribune makes use of a monthly 
report to the parents of each carrier as to his progress in business 
training^' during the previous month. ^ The Colorado Springs 
Gazette and Telegraph has a monthly grade card for its Junior 
Merchants, the reverse side of which shows their school standing 
as well.^ A number of newspapers also use merit certificates of 
one sort or another in connection with the Little Merchant carrier 
system. 

Other forms in use include those for cashbooks and for traveling 
representatives. A fairly simple, yet effective, type of the former 
is one used by the Elyria, Ohio, Chronicle-Telegram a facsimile of 
which is shown on page 74.^ It gives a ready reckoning of cir- 
culation income and at the same time affords a check against 
the A.B.C. book and the cash register. 

Collection and Other Form Letters. These, too, can be more 
or less standardized. A series of collection letters can be devised 
to deal with most delinquent subscribers. Such letters, in 
general, should be tactful, original, simple, and direct. Above 
all, they should have a personal appeal, even if they are only 
multigraphed. Form letters can also be used, under some cir- 
cumstances, to handle routine complaints concerning nondelivery 
of papers through the mails and other similar matters. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher in such matters. 

Twine vs. Wire. A volume might be written about the details 
of circulation practice and problems. One further example will 
suffice here. It has to do with the relative merits of twine and 
wire for tying newspaper bundles. 

To the uninitiated, this might seen like a simple matter. Most 
newspapers, in fact, have long used twine and will probably con- 
tinue to do so. Yet some, like the Chicago Daily News, have 

^ Cf, Circulation Management, June, 1935, p. 28. 

^ Cf. ibid., June, 1935, p. 28. 

3 Cf. ibid., February, 1936, p. 26. 

* Cf. ibid., November, 1935, p. 30. 
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abandoned twine for wire with highly satisfactory results.^ The 
experience of this paper has been that it ties much more rapidly 
than twine and is better insurance against thefts and broken 
bundles. The saving of time permits later deadlines which in 
itself is an important item. 

The task of buying twine for.newspaper circulation department 
use becomes more complex when it is learned that there are some 
5000 sizes and kinds in current use of which perhaps 10 per cent 
are suitable for newspapers. Twine for newspaper bundles must 
neither break nor stretch, it must have adequate working strength, 
it must not cost too much, and, when stored, it must retain its 
natural moisture. Working strength is resistance against the 
cutting or chafing action of twine in a tied bundle. It is different 
from tensile strength. In general, that twine is best which has 
strength, adaptability, and economy. Some newspapers employ 
metal fasteners with twine which they are thus enabled to use as 
much as 75 times. 

From the foregoing, it will be evident that circulation manage- 
ment is in itself both a business and an industry that call for 
effective selling, efficient distribution, and a high degree of skill, 
energy, and experience. If the newspaper’s eggs are in any one 
basket, it is the circulation basket. The best editorial product in 
the world is worthless if the sales and circulation machinery is 
faulty. On the other hand, one has only to look around to 
see publications of limited editorial merit marketed in large 
volume by skillful merchandising on the part of the circulation 
department. 
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CHAPTER V 


CIRCULATION PROMOTION 

It is the primary purpose of circulation promotion to strengthen 
the circulation of a publication. This may take the direction 
of greater reader interest or additional subscribers, or both. 
Anything that contributes to these ends, therefore, comes within 
the definition of circulation promotion. 

Yet it is sometimes difl&cult to draw a sharp dividing line 
between circulation promotion and other types of newspaper 
promotion. This is for several reasons. One is that promotion 
that achieves a primary purpose may also accomplish a secondary 
result as a byproduct. Another is that on most newspapers the 
promotion function is perhaps less standardized and less well 
organized than almost any other phase of publishing activity. 
In consequence, circulation promotion is sometimes handled 
within the circulation department and sometimes by the general 
promotion department. On backward newspapers there is no 
definite or regular provision for such promotion. 

In general, however, it may be said that the building of cir- 
culation through promotional effort takes one of two forms: 
(1) that aimed at the reader; (2) that directed at the sales 
personnel of the newspaper. Circulation promotion is at least 
as old as the penny press, but it is only in recent years that the 
term has come into general use. Allowing for special adaptation, 
the principles of general promotion may be applied to newspaper 
circulation. They are partly a matter of psychology and partly 
a matter of economics. 

Capitalizing upon fundamental human qualities such as curi- 
osity or the lure of a bargain will bring results in newspaper 
merchandising just as surely as it did for P. T. Barnum or for any 
commercial enterprise. The only limits to the form promotion 
takes are those of common honesty and human ingenuity. It 
runs the entire gamut from quota and other forms of pressure 
selling to many types of contests. Even the use of premiums 
and cut rates has not been entirely outmoded* 
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I. SALES PROMOTION 

Because the newspaper must first capture the subscriber before 
it can undertake to keep him, various types of circulation sales 
promotion will be dealt with first. For a long time the emphasis 
in subscription campaigns was upon the use of premiums and the 
employment of adult solicitors who worked on a commission 
basis. Currently the use of premiums has fallen into some dis- 
repute as being unsound, uneconomical, and undignified, and 
most daily newspapers now put their chief dependence upon their 
carriers to maintain and to increase their circulation. For the 
most part there has been a return to sanity here, but some news- 
papers still rely upon high-pressure methods. 

The services of professional circulation promoters are still 
used to a limited extent by small publications, but this is chiefly 
in the weekly rather than in the daily field. Such agencies are 
usually companies which make a business of building circulation 
for publications which lack the facilities or the experience for 
helping themselves. The customary arrangement is for them 
to work on a percentage basis, the publisher paying most if not 
all of the expenses, including any prizes and premiums that 
may be offered. This method has the advantage of enlisting 
professional experience, but is also open to the serious objection 
that additional circulation so obtained may be too temporary 
or expensive to be of any real or lasting benefit to the newspaper. 

The basic requirements of any newspaper selling campaign are 
few and simple: (1) it must be effective; (2) it must not be too 
complicated; (3) it must be reasonably economical; and (4) it 
must produce quality circulation, i.e., circulation that is really 
valuable and useful to the publication and to the advertiser. 
In addition, experience has shown that circulation campaigns 
must be not only productive but cuiflulative. A newspaper 
derives no real benefit from circulation obtained through great 
effort and expense if it cannot keep most of the subscribers thus 
added. Examples are numerous of expensive circulation cam- 
paigns that yielded legions of new readers who dropped by 
the wayside within 90 days when the contest ended or the sales 
pressure was relaxed. Just two will suffice.^ In one, a reader 
promotion contest added 14,000 subscribers in January. These 

1 Cf, Editor & PuUisher, July 9, 1932, p. 9. 
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were gone, besides some 2000 others, by June. Two other news- 
papers spent $150,000 each in similar promotion, and the result- 
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Fig. 16 . — Des Moines DaUy Register promotion. 

ing gains did not last eight months. These emphasize the needj 
too, for holding circulation as well as getting it. 
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For these reasons, many newspapers have abandoned spec- 
tacular high-pressure campaigns which produce temporary 
results in favor of continuing promotion which has the dual 
advantage of sustained incentive for the sales force and lasting 
interest for the reader. In most instances, such a policy is more 
logical, less expensive, more productive, and certainly more 
lasting in its results. The discovery, or rather the realization 
of this fact, has given added impetus to the importance of, and 
necessity for, an adequate and permanent promotion program. 

Carrier Promotion. The whole scheme of present-day news- 
paper sales promotion fits right in with the Junior Merchant plan. 
As noted in the preceding chapter, circulation salesmanship is at 
the root of this idea. The boy who cannot produce results, not 
only in terms of good service to the customers entrusted to him 
but in new subscribers, is quickly weeded out, while the boy who is 
a producer is rewarded in direct proportion to what he is able to 
produce, particularly in the way of new starts. 

There are two types of campaigns which may be likened, 
respectively, to the use of the rifle and the shotgun. The one 
has as its purpose the attainment of a definite objective, such as a 
given number of new subscribers, or the building up of circula- 
tion in a new sector or in a weak area. The second represents 
an effort with scattering effect which, under the law of averages 
if for no other reason, is bound to produce some results. A 
newspaper may use either or both, depending upon its needs. 

In the case of the carrier, the incentive or reward must be 
keyed to the boy. Many newspapers give cash prizes and others 
offer merchandise, such as sports or recreational equipment in 
season. Capitalizing upon the natural desire of almost every one 
to travel, an increasing number of publications are using attrac- 
tive trips as the main awards to their best carriers. Some of these 
are day trips to points of interest, while others are all-expense 
tours lasting the better part of a week and even longer. This type 
of promotion has been shown to produce large dividends. 

The prevalence of the practice of requiring or expecting carriers 
to solicit new business is shown by the survey of 1489 newspapers 
already referred to. ^ Boys were compelled to solicit new business 
by 434 of the papers reporting, while 431 expected them to do so, 


1 Cf, supra, p. 60. 
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and 542 encouraged them to do it. Only 51 said they had no 
policy in this respect. 

Experience seems to show that in any circulation contest, 
regardless of the nature of the rewards or prizes to the carriers, 
the smaller the number of new subscriptions required and the 
shorter the term of such subscriptions, the greater will be the 
results.^ For example, it is easier to sign up new subscribers for 
a three-month trial than it is for six months. Likewise, a boy 
is more apt to produce results if 10 new starts will bring him a 
prize than if he is required to get 15 or 20. It has also been shown 
that contests are distinctly more difficult for the boy if the 
required number of new starts exceeds a dozen. The problem 
then is to make contests hard enough to produce substantial 
results and yet not so difficult as to discourage the boy. 

The Charleston, W. Va., Gazette has an interesting plan of 
rewards and incentives which illustrates what can be done.^ 
When a boy is first accepted by the Gazette j he is rated as a News- 
paper Boy. After he has made certain accomplishments, he 
becomes a Junior Merchant, and, when he produces 100 per cent 
in sales and in service, he is promoted to Master Salesman ; about 
20 per cent of the boys qualify for this status. In addition, there is a 
group of supersalesmen, limited to 30 and knownas the ^^30 Club.^^ 

When a boy gets his first promotion as a carrier he is given a 
belt and a buckle bearing the name of the paper and the insignia 
of the degree in color as well as a cap with the same insignia. 
The Junior Merchant and Master Salesman degrees likewise 
carry caps with their respective colors and insignia. All Master 
Salesmen are sent to a free camp for a week, while the 30 Club 
boys get a special cash bonus of 50 per cent of their paper bill the 
week before Christmas, the amount running from $1 to $15. 

After a boy has been in service for a month he may apply for 
his first merit chevron,'^ providing his record has been up to 
standard and he has shown some sales ability. It is entirely 
optional whether he applies, but most of them do, according to 
Chester H. Roberts, assistant circulation manager of the Gazette^ 
because promotion brings higher rates for starts. Thus, a new 
boy who has not been promoted gets only about 7 cents an order 
as against 20 cents for the Master Salesman. A boy is required, 

^ (7/. Circulation Managementy September, 1936, p. 16. 

2 C/. ihid.y March, 1936, p. 12. 
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however, to pay into a savings account, the payment amounting 
to 10 per cent of his paper bill each week for ten weeks. 

A sales meeting is held each Thursday evening when each boy 
must fill out a sales report. The only way he can do this is to 
canvass his own route, and he is given credit or penalized accord- 
ing to his sales report. On Friday evenings the same report is 
given to him at another sales meeting, and he can fill it out only 
after canvassing anywhere he cares to, on other routes as well as 
his own. The results of these efforts and duties are recorded at 
his substation, and, at the end of the month, he receives certifi- 
cates on the basis of the points he has made. He may redeem 
these either in cash or in prizes. 

The boy becomes eligible for his second merit chevron after 
he has been in service at least 2}^ months, has paid his savings 
deposit quota, and has won at least 10 gold certificates denoting 
a gain of 10 subscribers on his route. If he meets these qualifica- 
tions he gets an official Gazette Junior Merchant sports jacket and 
his rate on start orders is raised to about 10 cents. Similarly, 
the boy can attain the Master Salesman's status only after at 
least six-months^ service and not less than two months after he 
has won the Junior Merchant's degree. Master Salesmen are 
eligible to the free camping trip, to a Christmas bonus and mem- 
bership in the 30 Club. Boys may be suspended from any of the 
degrees, however, for failure to maintain their records and each 
boy is made to feel his responsibility. The program not only 
teaches the boy to stand on his own feet but it produces circula- 
tion results, and it yields favorable publicity for the newspaper. 

The Atlanta Georgian-American conducts a carrier Honor Roll 
which has proved to be very helpful in promoting better service, 
increased circulation, and prompt collections.^ These incentives 
are offered to boys on the Honor Roll: weekly theater tickets, a 
special party for those on the roll 4 weeks in succession, a cash 
bonus of $5 for those on the list for 26 successive weeks. The 
Honor Roll is printed each Sunday. The plan worked so well 
that it was extended to include the district managers. To win a 
place on the roll the boy must have observed these requirements: 

1. Reported to regular and special meetings at appointed times. 

2. Worked his route faithfully for new business on nights as required 
by District Manager and checked in to him at appointed place and time. 

^ Cf. Circulation Management^ May, 1936, p. 27, 
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3. Did not have a complaint for the past seven days. 

4. Followed all instructions, as given by District Manager, to the 
letter. 

5. Recommended by District Manager as having put forth every 
effort to increase Bulldog sales and to secure regular subscribers from 
Bulldog customers. 

6. Paid account in full on time as required by District Manager. 

7. Route book in perfect order and neat and turned in to District 
Manager on time for checking. 

8. Conduct was above reproach and appearance neat and satis- 
factory at all times. 

9. Service record at office denotes strict attention to details, such 
as Insurance, Magazines, and transfers; also shows progress on route. 

10. Sales Manual was carefully studied and used to improve sales 
ability. Sales Manual was used on solicitation. 

11. Made quota as set by District Manager. 

The Columbus Dispatch uses a system of honor buttons for 
carriers. To be successful, the carrier must deliver his papers 
without misses or complaints, he must complete his collections on 
time, he must make a profit from his route and must develop 
sales ability. For a satisfactory record for three months he is 
entitled to a celluloid honor button, for six months a bronze but- 
ton, and for nine months a gold button. He is graded monthly 
by his district manager. He is provided with a sales manual and 
he receives the Dispatch Hustler^ a tabloid newspaper issued 
monthly in the interests of carriers. The names and standings 
of leading carriers are printed together with accounts and descrip- 
tions of outstanding accomplishments, information about contests 
in progress or impending, and other matters of interest to the boys. 

Merchandise Prizes. A list of things the average boy wants 
would fill a small book. In offering prizes, therefore, the circula- 
tion manager has only to capitalize upon this natural desire to 
spur his carriers to productive effort. Tangible prizes generally 
take one of three forms: cash, merchandise, or trips. The range 
of merchandise awards runs all the way from things in common 
use and demand by boys to novelties. There are any number of 
novelty manufacturers in the United States whose wares can be 
so used. A newspaper can usually buy merchandise at wholesale 
rates for this purpose. 

Merchandise prizes frequently take the form of seasonal goods 
or things which the boy would be unlikely or unable to get for 
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himself. With the return of the bicycle to popular favor, quite 
a number of newspapers have provided this useful prize as a 
sales incentive. The St. Paul Daily News and the Chicago 
Tribune are two leading newspapers which have used this type 
of award with highly satisfactory results.^ 

The former organized a Daily News Bicycle Club which was 
open to any boy or girl in the St. Paul city circulation area except 
carrier boys and members of their families. The bicycles were 
displayed at school playgrounds and carriers urged boys and 
girls on their routes to join the club. The Daily News gave 
bicycles for quotas of from 18 to 24 six-month subscription orders 
while the Tribune awarded bicycles for 12 six-month subscrip- 
tions. The quota in each case will depend upon how much the 
circulation department can afford to pay for new subscriptions. 

Trips and Tours. This form of reward has become increasingly 
popular in recent years. The urge to travel is universal not only 
with boys but for adult solicitors and readers as well. The resto- 
ration of reduced fares has given added stimulus to travel prizes. 

To cite only a few examples, the Worcester, Mass., Evening 
Post for some years has conducted a six-day tour of Washington, 
New York, and Annapolis; the Hartford Courant promoted a 
trip to Europe; the Boston HeraM^Traveler ran a tour to Wash- 
ington for 75 boys; the Columbus Citizen took 300 carriers on a 
four-day trip to Washington, the Nashville Tennessean has used 
not only trips to Washington and Chicago but Central American 
cruises. 2 

The testimony of H. H. Swan, circulation manager of the 
Worcester Evening Post is interesting in this connection.® Five 
ordinary circulation campaigns, he reports, netted 4129 new 
subscriptions. Six contests using tours as the incentive, however, 
yielded 12,371 new subscriptions plus long-time good will. The 
matter of expense is also one to be considered. Costs are some- 
what less for a large party than for smaller ones. Further, 
Mr. Swan points out, subscription orders obtained by the Evening 
Post by the use of tours cost an average of 49 cents in 1934 as 
against 51 cents for other prize offers, while in 1935 the costs 
were 60 and 62 cents, respectively. The advantages claimed for 

1 C/. ibid.j September, 1935, p. 16. 

2 C/. ihid.j June, 1935, p. 22. 

3 Cf, ibid., March, 1936, p. 16. 
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the use of tours and trips are that they get good results, they 
cost less for each new subscription than other methods, they offer 
a wide variety of promotion angles, they arouse public interest, 
and they help the morale of the staff and circulation organization. 

The Long Island Daily Star has used a cumulative sales cam- 
paign which, it is claimed, can be adapted to newspapers of almost 
any size. ^ It applies also either to tours or to other kinds of prizes. 
The plan, briefly, is to divide the carriers into groups of 15 or 
20, determine the minimum number of subscriptions necessary 
to win the award, pit the groups against each other, award the 
prize, which may be a trip, a bicycle, a motorcycle, or an outboard 
motor, each time the quota is obtained, then carry the contest 
forward by successive steps. This last is done as each prize is 
awarded by carrying forward the standing of all the boys except 
the winner toward the attainment of the next quota. As Charles 
M. Schofield, circulation manager of the Daily StaVj explains it: 

If the prize was won by Carrier No. 1 with 10 subscriptions, and 
Carrier No. 2 produced seven subs but did not win, then Carrier No. 2 
and every other nonwinner would start on the next drive with his 
present standing to his credit. Carrier No. 1, however, would have 
to start all over. In other words, all the subscription orders a boy 
secures during the entire length of the contest always remain to his 
credit until such time as he gets a prize. Therefore, the more orders 
he piles up in each “drive’' the closer he becomes toward being the next 
winner. We call it a “hit" each time the stated number [quota] of 
subs is sold and a prize is awarded. . . . 

Nonwinners are rewarded with smaller prizes. The plan can 
also be extended to include district managers and it can be carried 
on simultaneously with other contests. For example, while the 
Daily Star was running a trip to Florida as the major prize on the 
basis of 50 subscriptions, it gave a zipper melton coat as an added 
incentive each time a group produced 15 new subscriptions, the 
orders counting toward both the garment and the trip. The 
success of the idea can be judged from the fact that in an organi- 
zation of 225 carrier-salesmen 40 trips were awarded. 

Country Circulation. Many of the methods and ideas used to 
build city circulation can also be applied or adapted to country 
circulation. Individual newspapers follow different policies in 


1 Cf, iUd,, April, 1936, p. 12. 
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paying country circulation agents. Some pay a straight salary, 
others pay solely on a commission basis, and still others combine 
salary and commission. Various bonus schemes can be extended 
to include such salesmen if desired. 

The Flint, Mich., Journal uses satisfactorily what is called the 
zone system of R.F.D. solicitation with the surprising record of 
94.9 per cent renewals for a six-month period.^ It obtained a 
list of the number of active rural-delivery mailboxes on each 
route in its territory. The routes were divided into groups, each 
of which a solicitor can cover every two weeks, working on a 
commission basis. The Journal uses a complete card index of 
these subscribers, keeping a dated list of call-backs and expiration 
dates by towns. The lists are made up on the first and fifteenth 
of each month 15 days ahead so as to give the agent an oppor- 
tunity to make the call before the subscription expires. The 
solicitors also contact the carriers in each town in their area at 
least once a month, thus doing away with country agencies. 
The Journal has also found that it helps to permit farmers to pay 
once a month since most of them are much more willing and able 
to do this than to pay for a year in advance. 

The Johnson City, Tenn., Press has already been cited for its 
development of profitable motor routes in rural territory. ^ 
Starting from scratch, this newspaper canvassed its territory as 
to rural circulation possibilities and set half the houses within 
sight of the roads as its goal. It delivered sample copies of the 
paper free for two weeks without any obligation and then 
solicited the rural residents thus served. By good follow-up and 
close attention, 3000 circulation was added in this manner. 

Mail Circtilation. Since mail subscriptions are payable in 
advance, usually for longer periods than the city reader signs up, 
and since the opportunity for personal contact varies consider- 
ably, the mechanics of this type of selling are somewhat different 
than for others. Such circulation may be obtained through 
personal solicitation, through local agents, or direct by mail. 
Once obtained, it is still another problem to hold such circulation. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribune, with 100,000 paid in 
advance circulation, have an impressive record in this respect.^ 

^ Cf. ibid., September, 1935, p. 18. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 63. 

3 Cf. Circulation Management, June, 1935, p. 18. > 
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To get renewals by mail, they use five types of notices as follows : 

(1) a circular letter three weeks in advance of the expiration date; 

(2) another circular letter a week in advance; (3) a postal card 
mailed early in the week of the stop; and (4) and (5), postal-card 
notices one and two weeks, respectively, after expiration. The 
number of notices to send in such cases will be determined largely 
by experience as there is no point in sending circulation appeals 
indefinitely after it has been shown that they do not produce 
results. 

It has been proved time and again that letters are more effec- 
tive than other kinds of notices for the simple reason that they 
are more personal. Cards, however, make good reminders and 
can be used for supplemental notices. It has also been shown 
that for some psychological reason the color of the envelope used 
has some bearing on the percentage of replies. The enclosure of 
an addressed return envelope also helps although it is not neces- 
sary to aflSx a stamp. In general, that circulation appeal will 
produce the most results which gets the most attention, is simplest 
to read and understand, has a personal appeal, and is easiest to 
answer. 

Club Methods. Clubbing is commonly understood to apply to 
joint subscriptions for more than one publication such as a news- 
paper and a magazine, or a newspaper and a farm weekly. Still 
another type was used by an Ohio newspaper which engaged an 
organizer to get five or more friends to subscribe at one time.^ 
The inducement was that each of the five got a 50-cent reduction 
in the price of the paper and the organizer of the “club^^ received 
a merchandise prize. This was conducted on a sliding scale with 
added prizes for more clubs and more expensive prizes for larger 
groups. The advantages claimed for it are that it gets better 
year after year, costs less than selling by mail or solicitor, gives 
subscribers the benefit of a legitimate reduction on the rate, builds 
good will, and gets readers active in urging others to subscribe. 

Carrier Newspapers. Many of the larger newspapers and 
quite a few of the smaller ones for that matter publish a house 
organ for carriers. The details vary as to its nature and fre- 
quency, but the purpose is the same everywhere: to stimulate the 
interest and pride of the carriers and to help swell circulation. 
In this guise it becomes a piece of circulation promotion. 

1 C/. ibid., p. 33. 
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Some of these publications are printed, and some are multi- 
graphed or mimeographed. Most of them are issued monthly to 
all carriers. Some of them are published with the editorial help 
of the boys themselves, thus adding to their interest since the 
editorial staff can be rotated among the different circulation dis- 
tricts. The publication gives a fine opportunity to record the 
standings of various boys and to compare the different districts. 
It provides a medium for announcements of new contests and 
awards and a multitude of matters concerning the carriers. 
Newspapers which use this form of promotion generally find it 
well worth the modest effort and expense it involves. 

The advantages of such a publication are thus summarized by 
P. F. Johnson, circulation manager of the Lincoln, Neb., Star^ 
writing in Circulation Management:^ 

1. It helps to get carriers to conduct a continuous campaign for starts 
and keeps them all on their toes. 

2. It helps to hold present subscribers by stressing the importance 
of good service. 

3. It helps collections by reducing the loss from poor pay carriers 
and by prompt payment of bills. 

4. It helps exert a good influence on the carriers. 

He also points out that the little newspaper fits in with the 
StaPs boy-welfare program, and by having teams of carriers edit 
the Junior Star, as it is called, their interest and activity are 
insured. It features such things as an Early Payers' list and a 
High Increasers' list together with a special honor roll of the five 
ranking boys each month. It helps to develop a spirit of unity 
among the boys as well as a healthy rivalry. 

Newsboy Bands. A number of newspapers have found the 
promotion of newsboy bands useful and profitable. The Fort 
Wayne, Ind., News-Sentinel, for example, has sponsored such a 
band since 1924. It has grown so that it is now necessary to 
operate two bands. W. G. Andrews, circulation manager of the 
News-Sentinel, is authority for the statement that ^'it has per- 
formed a public good will service and has been of immeasurable 
value to the newspaper.”^ in the first dozen years of its existence 
this band gave some four hundred public concerts in Fort Wayne 

1 November, 1935, p. 18. 

2 Cf, ibid., July, 1936, p. 14. 
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and near-by towns, including a series of summer concerts. Once 
organized and with a competent director, such a band supplies 
its own incentive and energy. It need not cost much — most of 
the instruments and the uniforms can be given as circulation 
prizes and the expense can be charged to promotion. 

Carriers’ Convention. Many papers find it highly profitable in 
strengthening their relations with their carriers to promote 
special events for the entire group once a year or oftener. This 
may take the form of a picnic or some other outing. The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune have perhaps gone as far or further 
in this direction than any other newspaper of like circulation. 
The sixth annual convention and frolic of Register and Tribune 
carriers in 1935, for example, was attended by some 13,000 
carrier-salesmen and members of their families from all parts of 
Iowa. ^ It included a special performance of a three-ring circus, a 
downtown parade two miles long with many floats and 14 bands 
and 4 drum and bugle corps in line, and a Western League base- 
ball game. Also on the program were brief talks by executives 
of the newspaper. 

II. READER PROMOTION 

As distinguished from carrier promotion, reader promotion may 
be defined as that type in which the reader is the immediate or 
direct target. It may be a separate campaign or it may be auxil- 
iary to a subscription campaign. It may be intended to produce 
some specific result or it may have as its object the building of 
good will for the newspaper. In a way, this last variety belongs 
under the heading of institutional promotion and will, therefore, 
be discussed in the chapter on General Promotion. 

Reader promotion has two principal objectives: to add new 
readers and to keep readers interested and satisfied. The former, 
as suggested, is tied up with circulation sales campaigns. The 
latter is designed to hold the subscriber once he has signed on the 
dotted line. As pointed out in the discussion of circulation 
principles, it is increasingly recognized that satisfied customers 
are the best asset of a newspaper and that it is quite as important 
to retain circulation as it is to add to it. 

Premiums. The use of premiums fell into disuse because of the 
fact that much of the merchandise was shoddy or the practice was 

1 CS. Md,, July, 1936, p. 23. 
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overdone. In some highly competitive circulation campaigns, 
individual newspapers exceeded all the bounds of reason. The 
feeling grew that this means of getting circulation was unsound 
economically and beneath the dignity of reputable and responsi- 
ble newspapers. Of late years, however, there have been some 
signs of the return of the premium to favor but on a somewhat 
more dignified basis. 

The advantages of premium offers are: (1) they are spectacular 
and thus attract quick attention, and (2) they appeal either to the 
possessive or bargain instincts of the customer. The disadvan- 
tages are: (1) the premium tends to cheapen the newspaper which, 
after all, ought to be sold on its merits; (2) circulation so obtained 
is likely to be unstable and transient; (3) for this reason, it is apt 
to be too costly in terms of lasting results; and (4) it lends itself 
to abuses and competes to some extent with local merchants. 

Combination offers of merchandise in return for coupons 
clipped from the newspaper plus a small cash payment are com- 
mon devices. The genuineness of the bargain is sometimes open 
to question but such offers usually evoke a ready response. For 
example, a California newspaper offered new subscribers signing 
up for the paper for six months a 7-piece water set in return for a 
coupon and 65 cents. ^ The coupon had to be presented at the 
newspaper plant, however, where the subscriber was shown 
personal attention and taken on a tour of the plant to impress 
him. 

An example of circulation building by high-pressure methods, 
including premiums, that exceeded all bounds was the contest in 
which London, England, newspapers engaged some years ago. 
Lord Beaverbrook, in a page one announcement, admitted that 
between Mar. 1 and June 30 his London Daily Express spent 
more than $1,000,000 in gifts and prizes to get new readers or 
about $2 per new subscriber.^ It did succeed in pushing the total 
circulation to 2,054,348 in June, but, of this, some 88,000 was lost 
by August, and the proprietor admitted that crossing the 2,000,- 
000 mark by such methods, which included the giving away of 
free sets of Dickens, was futile. 

Contests. There are perhaps more kinds of contests than there 
are newspapers. Further, there is a vogue in types of contest just 

1 C/. ihid.y p. 25. 

2 Cf. Editor <k Publisher, Sept. 30, 1933, p. 10. 
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as in other things, and circulation and promotion managers are 
forever looking for something new. Some kinds of reader-con- 
tests have been junked as too expensive, too dangerous, or too 
unproductive. Some years ago, for example, the “Miss America” 
contest in which local beauties were chosen under the sponsorship 
of individual newspapers for competition in a grand finale at 
Atlantic City attracted wide attention. Imitations sprang up 
until it reached the point where every firemen’s and grocers’ 
picnic elected a beauty queen and interest in the spectacle lagged. 

Reader contests may be sponsored by newspapers individually 
or in groups. The former vastly outnumber the latter. They 
also differ in that the former are usually part of a continuing 
promotion program while the latter are apt to be seasonal or 
periodical. Examples of joint-promotion stunts are the Soap 
Box Derby and the Golden Gloves boxing tournaments. 

Experience has shown that in general those reader contests are 
best which keep up the interest of the reader over the longest 
period at the least expense. It has been proved, too, that con- 
tests need not be expensive in order to produce results. Top 
prizes of as little as $5 or $10 frequently draw a surprising number 
of entries in a contest. This is particularly true of prizes for such 
things as original limericks. Little Audrey stories, amateur snap- 
shots, and letters or slogans on a special subject. 

There is danger, however, that a newspaper may overdo itself 
in a reader contest. This is particularly true where a publication 
grows reckless in its zeal not to be outdone by a rival. In 
Toronto, for example, the Evening Telegram announced a trade 
name and slogan contest based on 50 cartoon pictures with cash 
and merchandise prizes totaling $4500.^ The Daily Star coun- 
tered with a proverb contest built around 48 cartoon pictures in 
which prizes valued at more than $8300 were offered, including 
three automobiles. Not to be outdone, the Mail & Empire then 
put up 15 free trips to the king’s Silver Jubilee for persons turning 
in the largest number of votes based on subscriptions within a 
given period. 

Several months later, K. A. McMillan, of the Star, was quoted 
as saying that a recent contest had increased its circulation from 
240,000 to 290,000 within 10 days.“ It held the gain throughout 

1 Cf. ibid., Mar. 9, 1936, p. 32. 

® Cf. ibid., June 22, 1935, p. 9. 
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the three months of the contest but a month later the circulation 
had shrunk to 246,000, indicating a net gain of between 3000 and 
6000. He conceded that such kinds of promotion were ''just a 
little undignified, and the increases from them largely illusory, 
but argued that under certain conditions they were a necessary 
evil. 

Reader contests designed to produce added circulation as well 
as to hold circulation usually run for a longer period than those 
intended merely to sustain interest. They also carry more and 
larger prizes. The psychology of this is obvious for the greater 
the rewards and the larger the number eligible to them the more 
persons will be attracted. And by the time a contest has run 
60 or 90 days, the chances are favorable that the reader has 
acquired the habit or at any rate his sales resistance has been 
broken down so that he is a good prospect for a renewal. 

There is no reason why a newspaper should not run more than 
one contest at a time provided they do not conflict. It might 
conduct a contest with a fairly general appeal, for example, at the 
same time it has one for an editorial department, such as sports 
or the woman^s pages. As a matter of fact, some variety is 
essential to give spice to promotion although occasionally a cer- 
tain kind of contest proves to be so popular that there is con- 
siderable reader demand for another like it. 

Editorial Promotion. The cooperation of all departments 
concerned is essential to the success of any promotion. If the 
editorial department adds an important feature but the circula- 
tion department does not capitalize upon it, much of the value is 
lost. Instead of putting up circulation bait in the form of gaudy 
prizes, many newspapers have found it to their lasting advantage 
to improve or expand their editorial contents and facilities and to 
impress the reader accordingly. As a matter of fact, if readers 
cannot be "sold” on the newspaper as a product, no amount of 
promotion will retain their interest or confidence. 

After all, it is the job of the circulation manager to sell what is 
in his newspaper. Lou J. Hoffmann, circulation manager of the 
St. Louis Star-Times, found that it pays to dramatize editorial 
features as a means of attracting attention and building circula- 
tion.^ If a new serial or a new comic strip, for example, is about 
to begin, the principal characters in it can be depicted in appro- 

1 Cf, Circulation Management^ June, 1935, pp. 16, 17. 
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priate costume and paraded about the city. The purpose, of 
course, is to get everyone talking. This calls for the use of 
such devices as announcements in the news and advertising 
columns, brass bands, men on stilts, sandwich men, movie 
shorts, a tie-up with local dramatic clubs, billboard space, 
car cards, three sheets on circulation delivery trucks and so on. 
The possibilities are limited only by the imagination and ingenu- 
ity of the circulation and promotion managers. It is always a 
good thing to weave such promotion into local activities as far 
as possible, and it pays to experiment all the time. If one thing 
does not work, another will. Carriers and solicitors, too, should 
be utilized in talking up the new feature or added facilities. 

The Chicago American ran a novel and extensive promotion 
campaign on a new serial entitled Anastasia,” the theme of 
which was built around a beauty parlor.^ It broke the ice in 
its preliminary campaign with one-word ads with only the name 
“Anastasia.” Its delivery trucks bore posters with the same 
word. At street corners and in beauty shops it gave away 250,- 
000 bars of soap with wrappers urging people to read “Anastasia.” 
It placed thousands of cards in telephone booths and in paper 
napkins at drugstores and ice-cream parlors besides 500,000 
rotogravure broadsides that were distributed in its territory. 
It used full-page promotion advertisements in the paper and 
backed them up with a radio program. To cap the climax it even 
persuaded local beauty shops to advertise “Anastasia” waves 
and manicures! 

As another example of promotion novelty, the Cynthiana, Ky., 
Democrat offered $4 to the person who could prove that he had 
“the most-read Democraty^ i.e., read by the most persons.^ 
One-year subscriptions were given as second and third prizes. 

Insurance. A favorite circulation-promotion idea in recent 
years has been to offer low-cost life or accident insurance to sub- 
scribers. The bait of a $500 policy for as little as 50 cents a year 
is too much for most readers to resist. This is especially true 
when the insurance is made available to all members of the 
subscriber's family from school age up. Most newspapers 
which have adopted the insurance idea have found that it not 
only produces reader interest and good will, but is profitable, 

1 Cf. Editor <& Publisher^ Oct. 20, 1934, p. 47. 

2 Cf, Circulation Management^ May, 1936, p. 23. 
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The Schenectady Union-Star offers a case in point. ^ This 
paper with a circulation of 21,000 offers a full-coverage policy and 
has 10,000 policies in force. The policy sells for 4 cents a week, 
pays for itself and part of the cost of building circulation, and 
nets the newspaper 58 cents a year profit. In the language of 
K. L. Butler, circulation manager of the Union-Star ^ it works 
without effort.’^ 

The policy of insuring readers was commented on in an 
editorial in Editor & Publisher which read as follows 

More than ten years^ continuous experience with insurance as a circu- 
lation premium has convinced both publishers and underwriters that 
the most effective policy is one which pays reasonable claims promptly 
and fully. The trick agate clauses which in the early days gave the 
reader only the cheap coverage that he paid for, and not always that, are 
definitely of the past. 

The broad coverage afforded by some newspaper insurance is exempli- 
fied by two claims recently paid by the Chicago Daily News. One 
claim was paid to the widow of a man shot by gangsters who mistook 
him for his son, a labor leader. And another $250 went to the widow 
of a reader who was asphyxiated in his garage while changing a tire. 
Either of these might have been among the freak accidents which some 
early policies covered to the exclusion of more usual casualties. They 
are unusual, but the underwriters can afford to cover almost any 
hazard of modern life for the premium collected above the circulation 
price. Newspapers have found that they cannot afford to give less if 
they want their insurance to create circulation and hold friendships. 

Like other forms of promotion, reader insurance can be used 
in a number of ways. It can be made available to all readers and 
members of their immediate families, or it can be used with only 
part of the circulation. One morning newspaper, for example, 
uses insurance as a means of promotion with rural and mail 
subscribers but not with its city readers. The former is the 
more common practice, however. 

A partial list of the various kinds of reader and good-will 
promotion recorded in Editor & Publisher for a period totaling 
only eight months in 1935-1936 disclosed more than 100 varieties. 
They ranged from relatively simple contests such as those for 
amateur photographs to novelties like ''whopper'^ contests for the 

1 Cf. ihid.j September, 1935, p. 4. 

2 June 20, 1936, p. 28. 
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biggest lies, ‘'bore'' or ^'pain-in-the-neck'' contests for persons 
or things irritating readers most. The crossword puzzle remains 
a perennial favorite as does the contest for identifying quotations 
from the Bible or from well-known books or poetry as depicted in 
drawings or cartoons with cash prizes totaling as much as $15,000. 

Contests based upon votes sometimes result in ill will instead 
of good will. This is one reason the old-fashioned popularity 
contest has largely given way to newer, more novel, and safer 
types of promotion. 

Varieties of teaser contests or guessing or memory games can 
be run without any prizes for that matter and used to promote 
reader interest in the newspaper. One such stunt is to run a 
brief series of questions daily or weekly based on news in the issue 
of the paper in which it appears. The questions are printed 
on one page and the correct answers on another. Teaser notices 
or questions can also be used preliminary to the appearance of a 
new serial, a new comic strip, or some other editorial feature. 

To dramatize the speed of its delivery service to its readers and 
to show the vast improvement over pioneer days, the Birming- 
ham, Ala., News and Age-Herald staged a race between a pony 
express and a modern truck carrying papers.^ The truck covered 
the route of 147 miles in 3 hours and 17 minutes while the pony 
express, even with fresh horses every 5 miles all afternoon and 
night, required a total of 18 hours, 34 minutes, and 45 seconds to 
complete the distance. Reader interest was stimulated further 
by the offer of cash prizes for the closest guesses as to the differ- 
ence in time between the two. The examples cited only begin 
to suggest the endless possibilities of circulation promotion. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE HALLMARK OF CIRCULATION 

Publishers have changed their attitude greatly as to revealing 
the details of their circulation figures. Not only do most of them 
willingly supply accurate totals to advertisers and others inter- 
ested, but they go still further and provide an authentic break- 
down as to the distribution of their circulation in the city of 
publication, in the adjacent territory, and elsewhere. 

This is just the opposite of the policy originally followed. 
Most publishers either concealed their circulation figures or, in 
answer to inquiries, supplied claimed'^ or ^'estimated’’ totals. 
Beyond this they were apt to hold the view that the details of 
their circulation were their private business and to be held as a 
closely guarded secret. The advertiser, in consequence, rarely 
knew what he was getting for his money, and space buying in 
terms of circulation was more or less of a gamble, particularly 
at distant points. 

There was something of an analogy here between the early 
bank situation and the newspaper business. Businessmen and 
private individuals in one part of the country had little oppor- 
tunity to verify bank notes issued in distant parts of the country. 
Some effort was made to publish lists of reputable banks and a 
table of the relative values of their notes of issue, but this was 
uncertain, incomplete, and largely a private venture. So with 
the newspapers. Not even authentic lists of newspapers were 
available, and circulation was a highly speculative quality which 
for the most part was a matter of guess. 

Eventually it came to be recognized that the advertiser as well 
as the publisher had a stake in the newspaper. This was true of 
both the retail and the general advertiser. The realization of the 
soundness of this view grew as the annual outlay for advertising 
space mounted in publications of all kinds. Doubtless it would 
have come, anyway, but it was stimulated by the growing inten- 
sity of competition between different media and within the field 
of each medium. Involved in the process was a long struggle 
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for the impartial verification of circulation so that advertisers 
would know definitely what they were getting for their money, so 
that individual publications at distant points could be compared 
in authentic, uniform terms, and so that different kinds of media 
might be similarly compared by advertisers, by agencies, and by 
publishers. This development had its fruition in the present 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

First Stage. The first stage which led to this development 
might loosely be defined as the period down to 1870.^ In those 
days the aim was to compile mere lists of publications, but even 
this was difficult because advertisers and agents alike were poorly 
organized, publishers were secretive, and means of communica- 
tion were only partially developed. Except for the larger cities, 
therefore, advertising agents were able to supply little information 
about publications, and a list of publications for a distant state 
or region was expensive to compile and comprised rare and valu- 
able information to be guarded closely. The possession of such 
a list gave an advertiser or an advertising agent a considerable 
advantage over his competitors. 

Out of this situation grew the space broker who was the prede- 
cessor of the present-day advertising agency. His stock in 
trade, in the language of Editor & Publisher, was his ^Tists of 
publications and that agency was considered most successful or 
the most profitable with which to do business which had accumu- 
lated the most extensive lists of media. It was not a matter of 
quality or extent of circulation among these, it was simply the 
location and name that counted with the advertiser. He had 
not yet thought of circulation investigation.’' 

Second Stage. George P. Rowell, of Boston, one of these 
early agents, was responsible for the transition to the second 
stage. In 1870 he decided to issue a newspaper directory. Not 
only was such a thing unheard of but an uproar followed from the 
advertising agencies in New York and elsewhere. They argued 
that his proposal meant giving away their chief stock in trade, 
and that if advertisers had free access to such information, it 
meant the ruination of the advertising agencies through the loss 
of their business. The outcome was that the agencies were 
compelled to be something more than mere space brokers. 

1 The summary sketched here is based chiefly on the account in the Golden 
Jubilee issue of Editor & Publisher, July 21, 1934, p. 310. 
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Various items of information were given concerning the publica- 
tions listed in this first American Newspaper Directory. The 
circulation figures it contained were those given by the publisher. 
Other facts made available included data as to the rates, the 
location, the population served, and the politics of the publication. 

Besides the opposition of the advertising agencies, the directory 
at first got little real cooperation from the publishers in the matter 
of accurate circulation figures. The publishers were generally 
antagonistic on this point, and they were slow to realize the value 
of authentic information to themselves as well as to the advertiser. 
To encourage them to take a different view, Rowell originated 
the so-called Gold Mark system which consisted of a circle and 
dot placed opposite the name of the publication which supplied 
a sworn statement of its circulation. Rowell himself made no 
attempt to verify the figures given but to prove his own con- 
fidence in their correctness he had a standing offer of $100 to 
anyone who could disprove them. 

Meanwhile advertisers began to show a livelier interest in the 
whole matter of circulation. They were no longer satisfied with 
total figures even where they were authentic. They wanted to 
know the details of circulation — where it went, who paid for it, 
how stable it was, how much of it was productive, and any other 
facts which would enable them to make their advertising more 
effective. This led to the organization in 1899 of the Association 
of American Advertisers which sought to take advantage of the 
frequent statement of publishers — by this time — that their 
circulation records were open to inspection and audit by the 
advertiser. 

The association was made up of national advertisers. It was 
the national advertisers, consequently, who took the first steps 
to verify circulations. But their facilities were limited both as 
to funds and personnel, and the results were inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. When a publisher submitted his books for exam- 
ination by the Association, he paid for a certificate, and the entire 
matter was purely optional with him. If he was unwilling to 
cooperate, there was no way whereby he could be compelled to 
lay his circulation cards on the table. 

Third Stage. The Association dragged on somehow until 1913 
when matters became so bad that its sponsors concluded that it 
must be abandoned. Advertisers failed to appreciate its benefits 
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and possibilities, and the cost of maintenance became prohibitive 
for those who were members. Two new movements, one in the 
East and the other in the Midwest, were gathering force at the 
time with objectives similar to those of the Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers. One of these, the forerunner of the present 
Association of National Advertisers, was begun in the East. The 
other, further advanced, had sprung up in Chicago, and, within 
a short time after they discovered their objectives were largely 
identical, the two joined hands. 

The plan proposed by the advertising agents was to form a 
bureau, based on the personnel and organization of the Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers, in which mutual interests of the 
advertiser, the advertising agent, and the publisher would be 
recognized. There was considerable skepticism over the prac- 
ticability of such a program, but the sponsors were confident 
enough of its soundness to raise $5000 among themselves to 
promote it among those who might be interested in it.^ The final 
test lay in whether pledges which would yield $100,000 a year 
could be obtained to carry out the proposal. 

AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

Enough funds and pledges had been received by December, 
1913, to make it possible for the backers of the plan to proceed. 
The first step was to incorporate the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
under the laws of Illinois. The A.B.C., as it is generally known, 
has a number of things in common with the Associated Press. 
Each is a purely cooperative organization, run for the' benefit of 
its members. Both are nonprofit making, the members of both 
are elected upon application, each is under the control of its 
board of directors, and in both cases the operating executive is 
a general manager who is chosen by and is responsible to the 
directors. 

The A.B.C. really got under way early in 1914 when its first 
convention was held at which its bylaws, rules, and regulations 
were adopted. At this meeting a detailed plan of operation was 
submitted. In August of that year the incorporation was com- 
pleted and the charter issued. 

The original plan called for a bureau to be made up of adver- 
tisers, advertising agents, and publishers interested. All were 
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to be represented on the board of directors but the advertisers 
were to be dominant. Funds to operate the bureau wore to come 
from dues to be assessed against publishers on the basis of the 
circulation of their publications and against advertisers and their 
agents on the basis of the service rendered to them. 

First task before the newly organized bureau was to define just 
what ^'net paid circulation meant, and the next was to standard- 
ize the information the publisher was to supply. Previously a 

subscriber^’ meant whatever the publisher cared to make it. It 
might be just a name, or a person who had ordered the publication 
but never paid for it, or a bona fide customer, who not only 
received the publication but paid for it promptly. 

Under the United States Postal Regulations, publishers of 
daily newspapers were required to publish twice a year sworn 
figures as to their daily average of paid circulation. But this 
particular regulation did not apply to other publications, and, in 
particular, the information it supplied was not detailed enough 
for the purpose of the advertisers. Further, the government 
requirements were not rigid enough in other respects. Some 
other answer to the perennial question of circulation was 
needed. 

The first A.B.C. definition of a subscriber was one who had 
paid at least half the advertised subscription price for the publica- 
tion and who was not in arrears more than a year. This was 
regarded as a long step forward, for up to that time no uniform 
definition had been proposed to which all of the interested parties 
could agree. This was at least partly because there was no 
authoritative agency to adopt and support such a definition. 

Its Objects,^ As defined by Article I of its bylaws, the objects 
of the A.B.C. ^^shall be to issue standardized statements of the 
circulation of publisher members; to verify the figures shown in 
these statements by auditors’ examinations of any and all records 
considered by the Bureau to be necessary; and to disseminate 
circulation data only for the benefit of advertising agencies and 
publishers.” Reports issued to members include verified facts 
and figures having to do with ^Hhe quantity, quality, distribution 
of circulation and circulation methods; thereby enabling quality 
as well as quantity to be established.” The Bureau also reports 
''facts, without opinion.” 

^ Definitions, etc., for By-Laws and Rules, with Glossary of Terms, from 
ed. I, A.B.C., 1936. 
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Structure. Membership A There are six classes of member- 
ship. These are: advertisers, local advertisers, advertising 
agencies, associate advertising agencies, publishers, and mis- 
cellaneous members. Those eligible to membership, according 
to the bylaws, include '^any advertiser, advertising agency, or 
publisher of a publication with paid circulation as defined by 
these bylaws, or any individual, firm, or corporation desiring 
circulation information.^^ 

Applying for MemhershipA Applicants for membership must 
agree to observe the bylaws and rules of the Bureau. A favorable 
vote of at least 33 directors is required for election to membership. 
In addition, applicants for publisher membership must deposit a 
yearns dues, submit their books and records for an audit, and bear 
the cost of the preliminary examinations and initial audit. The 
books and records of the applicant must, of course, be adequate 
to the purposes of the Bureau or, if inadequate, must be changed 
accordingly. The release of the Bureau's audit constitutes both 
the qualification and acceptance of membership by the applicant 
but until such time no announcement may be made that the 
application is pending. 

Paid Circulation^ According to the A.B.C. definition, a 
publication with paid circulation is ^^one of which 50 per cent or 
more of its distribution qualifies as paid under the standards of 
the Bureau and of which the total net paid circulation, according 
to such standards, plus bulk sales, advertisers' copies (one copy 
only to each advertiser), advertising agency copies and cor- 
respondents' copies, equals or exceeds 60 per cent of total 
distribution." 

StatementsA Publisher members are required to make and file 
with the Bureau, on forms supplied by it, sworn statements of 
circulation for semiannual or such other periods as the Bureau 
may determine. The circulation manager and the business 
manager or publisher must sign and swear to such statements 
which are audited by the Bureau according to its rules. 

Access to Records A To accomplish any of the objects described, 
the Bureau has the right of access to all such books and records of 

1 By-Laws, Art. II, Secs. 1, 2. 

® Ibid., Sec. 5. 

3 Ihid.y Art. II, Sec. 6. 

^ Ihid.y Sec. 9. 

6 Ibid., Sec. 10. 
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pubKsher members that it deems necessary in making an audit. 
This right is not limited to the investigation of a statement filed 
by the publisher, but may be exercised at any time. 

Dues and Service.^ Dues vary according to the type of mem- 
bership and the service rendered, as the case may be. 'For 
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^ij^ 3 ^I^ludei predate edition carrying foltowing morning date Ime. See Par* 9 and 28 


Fig. 17a. — A.B.C, Publisher’s Statement, newspaper form. 


advertisers, the annual dues are $40, and such members are 
entitled to Publisher's Statements and Audit Reports up to 100 
publications. Por service in excess of this, the directors fix the 
charge which shall not total more than $240 a year. Local adver- 
tisers receive reports based on the city where they are located. 

1 Ihid.f Art. Ill, Sec. 1. 
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Their dues range from $5 to $15 a year according to the number of 
reports furnished. Advertising agencies pay dues of from $150 
to $700 a year depending upon their gross space billings during 
the previous year. Associate advertising agencies pay for each 
service annual dues of from $50 to $230, likewise based upon their 


AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

CHICAGO 


AVERAGE NET PAID 
2nd Quarter 1934 77557 

3rd “ 1934 77718 

4th “ 1934 79550 

1st “ 1935 81483 


AUDIT REPORT 
1. The Columbus Citizen 


2. Columbus 
3 Ohio 


4 Year Estab 1899 
5. Published Evening except Sunday 


6. Report for twelve months ending March 31, 


8 Daily average net paid circulation by zones and 
di'itribution methods 
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9 NET PRESS RUN BY EDITIONS AND TIME OF ISSUE 

(THESE FIGURES INCLUDE SPOILED IN DISTRIBUTION, FREE COPIES, UNSOLD AND 
ALLOWANCES). 

Evening, March 14, 1935 

Isl 9 50 A M 9713 

2nd 1150AM. 18292 

3rd 1.40 P.M. 39717 

4th 2 50 P.M 7827 

5th 4:08 P.M. 15846 

Predate 2.38 P.M. 2789 

For explanation regarding distribution see Paragraph 28 


10 DAILY AVERAGE BULK SALES IN ALL ZONES: Evening 338. 

Represent a total of 105452 copies and consist of a total of 29505 copies sold to clubs, restaurants 
and transportation companies at per copy for free distribution to their members, gucste and 
patrons, also a total of 75947 copies sold to a department store, various individuals and commercial 
interests in lots of from 100 to 46969 copies at ll-ii and 2i per copy, distribution being made by the 
purchasers, (a) Includes predate edition carrying following morning date line (See Pars 9 and 28). 

* 1930 Census. 


Fig. 176. — First page of A.B.C. Audit Report for Columbus Citizen, (.Courtesy 

of the Citizen.) 


gross billings in publications in the preceding year. Miscel- 
laneous members pay annual dues of $240 for full service, $60 for 
each limited service, or from $6 to $15 for local service. 

Pvblisfiers. For publishers, the scale of dues is based upon 
gross distribution. In the case of daily newspapers, it ranges 
from $52 a year for a publication with 2000 distribution, plus 
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50 cents for each additional 100 distribution, to $789 a year for 
those with 1,000,000 distribution, plus M cent for each additional 
100. For an independent weekly, semiweekly, or triweekly the 
charge is $52 a year for 2000 distribution, plus 30 cents for each 
additional 100. The weekly newspaper with 1,000,000 distribu- 
tion would pay $551 a year, with 1 cent for each additional 100. 
The magazine rates are slightly different but start also at $1 a 
week. 

Control of the BureauA The management and control of the 
Bureau are vested in a board of 27 directors who serve without 
salary for two-year terms. The board is apportioned as follows: 
12 advertiser members, 3 advertising-agency members, 6 daily- 
newspaper publisher members, 2 magazine publishers, 2 farm- 
paper publisher members, and 2 business-paper publishers. The 
directors name the managing director of the A.B.C., though he is 
not one of their own number. The oflicers of the Bureau include 
a president, three vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
elected by and from the board of directors. The presidency is 
limited to advertiser members. 

Penalties.^ The directors have the power to censure, suspend, 
or expel a member for various offenses. These include: (1) false 
or fraudulent Publisher's Statements to the Bureau; (2) refusal 
to allow auditors of the Bureau full access at any time to all 
records deemed necessary for a complete audit; (3) violation of 
any of the publicity rules of the Bureau; (4) failure to pay dues 
or other indebtedness as required by the bylaws or rules; (5) 
failure to make and file the Publisher's Statement as required 
by the bylaws and rules; (6) failure or refusal to sign the Bureau 
suspension of service agreement in case of absence, incomplete- 
ness, or inadequacy of records. 

Charges.^ Provision is made whereby any member may file 
charges with the board of directors against any other member. 
Such charges must be in writing, must specify the offenses in 
reasonable detail, and must be signed by those making the 
charges. A copy of the charges must then be served upon the 
accused member who has 10 days in which to make a reply or 
longer if the board deems proper. His answer, too, must be 

1 im., Art. IV, Secs. 1, 2, 6; Art. V, Sec. 1. 

Uhid., Art. VII, Sec. 4. 

Uhid., Sec, 5, 
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in writing, must be filed with the managing director, and must be 
signed by the accused member. When the reply is filed or if the 
accused member refuses or fails to make an answer, the board 
proceeds to consider the charges. The accused member is 
notified of the meeting which he is entitled to attend, and, at 
which, he may examine and cross-examine witnesses and present 
such evidence or explanation as he may desire. The board then 
decides the guilt or innocence of the accused member, and, if it 
finds him guilty, it may censure, suspend, or expel him. Its 
findings are final except that he has the right to appeal to the 
membership at the next regular meeting. A suspended member 
is required to perform all the duties expected of other members 
but is entitled to no service from the Bureau during the period of 
suspension. 

Standards. As the basis for making the audits required by the 
bylaws, the A.B.C. has in force a number of detailed regulations 
establishing definite standards of circulation.^ These relate to a 
variety of subjects and include such matters as net paid circula- 
tion, bulk sales, gift subscriptions, premiums, contests, mer- 
chandise offers, credit and installment subscriptions, renewals, 
extensions and transfers, and subscriptions and accounts in 
arrears. 

Net Paid Circulation.^ Basic prices are defined as the ‘^prices 
at which the publication may be purchased by any one, at any 
time, for a definite duration.^' Special or reduced prices are 
specifically excluded from the definition. 

Net paid circulation is defined as ‘^copies of publications which 
have been paid for by the purchasers, not for resale,” under these 
conditions: (1) if the sale be a single copy sale, it shall be paid for 
at not less than 50 per cent of the basic single copy price; (2) on 
term order for a year, the subscription must be paid for at not 
less than 50 per cent of the basic annual price; for more than a 
year at not less than a pro rata of the basic price for the period 
offered; for less than a year at not less than 50 per cent of the 
basic price for the period offered; (3) a term subscription for one 
year or more paid in accordance with this rule may be included 
in net paid circulation, if the publisher so desires, for not more 

1 Rules, Chap, A. 

2 Ihid.^ Art. I, Secs, 1, 2, 3, 6, 9; c/. Editor cfc Publisher, July 25, 1936, p. 5, 
for clarifying amendment relative to the detailed definition of basic price.” 
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than six months after the expiration of the period; (4) a term 
subscription for less than one year may not be included in net 
paid circulation after its expiration unless the amount actually 
paid equals at least 50 per cent of the full basic annual subscrip- 
tion price. Lost, missed, damaged, or other unsold copies must 
be classed as returns and so deducted. For sales of an extra to be 
included in net paid circulation, it must carry all national 
advertising scheduled for that day. 

Copies Paid Jot by Others A All copies sold in quantity except 
those to public libraries must be reported as bulk sales and are 
counted as such only when at least 50 per cent of the single copy 
price is paid for single copy sales and not less than 50 per cent 
of the basic mail subscription price for term subscriptions. 
Copies bought by hotels and restaurants for free distribution to 
their guests count as bulk sales if they yield the paper at least 
half of the single copy price, either in cash or in accommodations. 
Under the heading of ^^Mail Subscriptions SpeciaU^ are included 
subscriptions sold in quantity to corporations, institutions, or 
individuals for employees, subsidiaries, or branch offices, as well 
as subscriptions received in connection with an advertising con- 
tract, provided they yield the paper not less than 50 per cent net 
of the basic subscription price. Similarly, gift subscriptions are 
classed as individual' mail subscriptions and counted as paid 
circulation, provided they bring at least half of the basic annual 
subscription price or the newsstand price. 

Premiums^ Anything offered to a subscriber in addition to the 
regular issues of the publication itself must be shown in the 
Bureau reports as a premium. This rule applies whether 
the premium is given with or without additional payment above 
the subscription price and regardless of whether it is given only 
to new subscribers or to all subscribers. This applies also even 
to back copies unless the subscription is retroactive. 

Premium with Subscription^ Where there is a premium in 
connection with a subscription offer at least 50 per cent of the 

1 Ibid.j Art. II, Secs. 1, 2, 3. 

Art. Ill, Sec. 1. Under a rule effective Oct. 1, 1936 (Art. Ill, 
Sec. 5), if extra copies of the publication or merchandise are offered as an 
inducement for prompt payment this must be reported as a collection 
stimulant. This applies also to certain offers of cash discounts. C/. 
Editor & Publisher j May 2, 1936, p, 29. 

3 Sec. 2. 
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basic subscription price for the period offered, plus the full value 
of the premium, must be collected to make the subscription valid. 
Where the value of the premium is not given, or where the value 
stated is less than its cost to the publisher, the A.B.C. requires 
that 25 per cent be added to its cost to the publisher. If the 
premium is merchandise or service whose value cannot be deter- 
mined by this method, it is fixed by a comparison with the price 
at which other similar merchandise or service is available to the 
subscriber through commercial channels. 

Combination SubscriptionsA Where subscriptions for two or 
more publications are sold in combination, the A.B.C. rule is 
that the minimum price for such combination shall be the full 
basic price of the highest priced publication, plus not less than 
30 per cent of the combined full basic subscription prices of the 
other publications in the combination. But in no case shall the 
price be less than half of the combined basic subscription prices. 
The saving effected “may be expressed in monetary terms or 
percentage,'^ but the offer must mean a saving spread over the 
various publications in the combination. 

Contests A New provisions covering subscription contests were 
adopted in an amendment approved in 1936. Under them when 
a contest for a prize is promoted or a publication uses a feature 
with which a prize or reward is connected, the Publisher's State- 
ment for that period must contain a complete description of the 
contest or feature. This applies whether single copies or term 
subscriptions must be purchased by the contestant. Average 
daily sales for the period of the contest must also be included 
with the Statement. If the number of copies sold to obtain from 
the paper a coupon or some feature essential to a contest can be 
computed, the number of such sales must be deducted from the 
paid circulation for the period. The rule does not apply to con- 
tests of skill in which there is no direct return to the publication 
publishing them. 

Credit, Deferred, and Installment Subscriptions A A credit sub- 
scription is one based upon an agreement to pay, or acceptance of 

1 Ihid., Sec. 6, as amended 1936; cf. also Editor cfc Publisher, July 25, 
1936, p. 5. 

2 Cf, Editor & Publisher, July 25, 1936, p. 5; cf. also Rules, Chap. A, 
Art. Ill, Sec. 9. 

® Rules, Chap. A, Art. IV, Sec. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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a note in payment, for a subscription. It is regarded as being in 
arrears until at least half of the basic annual price has been paid, 
and the term of such a note or agreement is limited to three 
months if such annual subscription is to be counted as paid 
circulation. A deferred subscription is one in which the sub- 
scribers receive the publication a month or more late, the sub- 
scribers being served from returns. To be counted as paid 
circulation, they must yield at least half of the basic price but 
are shown separately. On a subscription payable in installments 
or payable on delivery, only those copies are carried in paid circu- 
lation which are actually paid for, until at least half of the basic 
annual price is paid. An issue of a publication becomes a back 
copy immediately upon the appearance for sale of the next 
succeeding issue. Back copies sold for export to foreign countries 
may not be reported as either paid circulation or free distribution, 
effective June 30, 1937. 

Renewals and ExtensionsA A subscription is regarded as a 
renewal if it is received and paid for within six months after it 
expires. If the basic subscription price of a publication is 
reduced, the unexpired portion of the subscription paid for 
at the higher price may be extended in proportion. Subscriptions 
more than three months in arrears are not included in paid 
circulation but must be reported as unpaid.^ 

Analyses and Classifications A In order to give those interested 
a more detailed and more exact picture of the circulation of a 
particular publication, various analyses and classifications are 
provided. One is by states or provinces and another by popu- 
lation groups. In the case of business papers an occupational 
breakdown is called for. 

Newspaper Rules A In this connection, certain regulations are 
in force which apply exclusively to newspapers. Some of the 
more important of these rules and definitions follow; 

Carrier circulation is that kind of circulation whereby a paper 
is “delivered regularly by carrier into the home, office or other 
place of business, and paid for on a weekly, monthly or other term 
arrangement.” Independent carriers are those who buy papers 
and deliver them as just described, keeping their own accounts 

^ /6zd, Art. V, Secs. 1, 2. 

2 im., Art. VI, Sec. 1. 

3 Ihid., Chap. B, Art. I. 

^ lhid,y Art. II, Secs. 1, 3, 4. 
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and making their own collections. City mail subscribers are 
those who call for their papers at the local post office or who 
receive them by mail in the city zone. 

ZonesA For the purposes of the A.B.C., all circulation terri- 
tory is divided into three zones. The '^city zone^' is roughly the 
city of publication, but it may be more than that, and it is defined 
by agreement of the publishers concerned, with the approval of 
the A.B.C. managing director, or may be established by him in 
case the publishers are unable to agree. The ^ ^retail trading zone'’ 
is the area beyond the city zone which produces retail trade for a 
given community, its boundaries to be fixed also by the publishers 
concerned or, if they cannot agree, by the managing director. 
Its boundaries are determined by radius, by county lines, or some 
other distinguishing factor. Usually county or township lines 
are followed for this purpose. Circulation outside of the city 
and retail trading zones is designated as ^^all other.” 

Miscellaneous.^ If, in a given period, the average circulation 
of a daily paper on a certain day of the week is 15 per cent in 
excess of, or below, the average for the other days of the week, the 
circulation for such a day is shown separately, and the average 
for the other five days is shown as the daily average. 

One copy sent to an advertiser for checking purposes is classed 
as Advertisers,” but all additional copies so used are classed as 
^^Complimentary.” Copies may be sent to prospective adver- 
tisers and classed as ‘‘Samples to Prospective Advertisers.” 

Three classes of firms, corporations, and individuals regularly 
engaged in the business of soliciting subscriptions are recognized. 
They are, respectively, “catalogue subscription agencies,” 
“field selling subscription agencies,” and “independent individual 
subscription salesmen.” Subscriptions so obtained must be 
reported accordingly. If two or more publishers are joint owners 
of a field selling subscription agency, subscriptions so obtained 
are accounted for on that basis in the reports. 

Publisher's Statements.^ The semiannual newspaper state- 
ments required by the A.B.C. cover the periods from Oct. 1 to 
Mar. 31, and from Apr. 1 to Sept. 30. For other varieties of 
publications, the periods are from Jan.« 1 to June 30, and from 
July 1 to Dec. 31. The rules also require that a Publisher's 

1 IHd.j Secs. 5, 6, 7. 

2 Ihid.y Sec. 11; Art. Ill, Secs. 1, 2. 

3 Ihid.i Chap. O, Art. I, Secs, 1, 2; Art. II, Secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 
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Statement must be made to the Bureau within one month after 
the close of the period covered by the statement. Failure to do 
so may result in disciplinary action. The rules also cover such 
points as morning and evening editions sold as a unit, duplicate 
circulation between morning and evening editions of a daily 
newspaper, predate editions, weekly or semi weekly editions of 
daily newspapers, and net press run by editions. 

Audits and Re-auditsA The Audit Reports include a com- 
parative statement of the total net paid circulation as shown in 
the Publisher’s Statements for the period audited and the findings 
of the auditors. Normally Audit Reports cover the twelve- 
month period for which two semiannual Publisher’s Statements 
have been released. Any difference between the net totals must 
be explained. Besides giving the A.B.C. auditors access to his 
books and records, the publisher must maintain a file of copies of 
all subscription offers, copies of contracts with solicitors, can- 
vassers, subscription agencies or others through whom subscrip- 
tions are obtained. If, because of the absence, incompleteness, or 
inaccuracy of a publisher’s records, it is impossible to make an 
audit, service on the publication is suspended and the publisher 
must agree to install and maintain an A.B.C. Circulation Record 
Book, to pay any extra expense involved, to issue no A.B.C. state- 
ment for the time being, and to continue the payment of dues 
during the suspension of service. In making an audit, the A.B.C. 
auditors have authority to take sufficient names at random from 
the subscription list and trace them through the original orders 
to the cash books or other records in order to make a verification 
test of the circulation. This is known as an Original Order Test. 
If in the opinion of the Bureau the publisher’s records are inade- 
quate to establish the facts relative to any phase of the circulation, 
the Bureau may make another kind of test by sending verification 
letters to subscribers or others involved. Unless the circulation 
is less than 100,000, not less than 500 letters shall be sent in such 
a test. 

Report to Publisher,^ After an audit is made, a copy of it must 
be submitted to the publisher at least 10 days prior to its publica- 
tion and distribution to members. The publisher, meanwhile, 
must not make any use of any part of such report until it is 

1 Ihid., Chap. D, Art. I, Secs. 1, 2, 3. 

2 Ibid,f Secs. 8, 9; c/. also, Editor & Publisher, Feb. 15, 1936, p. 44. 
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released by the Bureau to its members. If he finds anything in 
the Audit Report which he thinks is inaccurate, a publisher may 
file an objection with the Bureau relative to his Audit Report. 
The Bureau will correct any inaccuracies in its first draft but the 
report as finally released contains the data as the Bureau believes 
them to be. In other words, the release of the Audit Report is 
not subject to approval by the publisher. 

If a publisher member desires the Bureau to make an outside 
investigation of some other paper's circulation, he must file a 
written request with the Bureau, together with evidence to 
support such a request. At the same time he must guarantee to 
pay the entire cost of the investigation if, after the investigation 
has been made, the complaint, in the opinion of the managing 
director, has not been justified. If the evidence submitted and 
the circumstances are such as to convince the managing director 
that the request should be granted, the investigation is ordered. 
If the special audit confirms the charges of inflation, the cost of 
the investigation is assessed against any or all papers involved, the 
managing director to determine the proportions. If the charges 
are not substantiated, the cost is borne by the complainant. If 
the Bureau should make a special investigation on its own 
initiative, the cost is assessed against the publication investigated. 

Re-audits.^ A publisher member who questions the accuracy 
of an Audit Report of his publication or that of any other publica- 
tion in the same class has the right to ask for a re-audit. He 
must do so, however, within 10 days of receiving the proof copy 
of his audit report or within 15 days of issuance, in the case of 
another publication. Further, he must give satisfactory evidence 
to warrant such a request. To back up such a request, the 
publisher making it must deposit with the Bureau an amount at 
least equal to the full annual dues of the publication for which 
the re-audit is requested. If the re-audit shows a total net paid 
average within 3 per cent of that reported in the original audit, 
the petitioner must pay the costs of the re-audit, but if not, his 
deposit is returned to him. 

Publicity Restrictions.^ Members are limited as to the publicity 
they may give to A.B.C. reports. A publisher member may 
publish in his own or other publications or otherwise any figures 

1 Ibid., Art. II, Sec. 1. 

2 Ihid.j Chap. E, Art. I, Secs. 1, 3, 4; c/. Editor & Publisher j July 25, 1936, 
p. 5, for amendment. 
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or data from hif^ own released Publisher \s Statement to the 
Bureau or that of a competitor for the last regular statement 
period or from the latest Audit Report issued by the Bureau 
concerning his own publication. Publicity may not be given, 
however, to such statements or audits prior to their official 
release. Publisher members, if in good standing, may use the 
phrase “Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations^^ in their 
advertising. If under suspension, however, claim of membership 
must be accompanied by the words Under Suspension.'' Mem- 
bers are not permitted to use the A.B.C. trade-mark or to imitate 
its forms either as to wording or appearance. Misrepresenta- 
tion of figures or data is subject to penalty. 

Changes, Although it has been in successful operation for 
more than 20 years, the A.B.C. is still in the process of change. 
Experience has shown that some of the rules need clarification or 
modification from time to time. No year has passed without 
some such changes. 

In 1935, for example, membership on the board of directors was 
increased to 27, the two additional places going to newspapers. 
Another change concerned requests for investigations where 
inflated claims were suspected.^ Instead of being assessed 
against the complainant or the offending paper, as the case 
might be formerly, the rule was changed to read that where 
the complaint was justified the costs of the investigation were 
to be assessed according to the circumstances developed during 
the investigation.^ 

Another definition which gave considerable trouble was one to 
cover the '^city within a city.^' This was debated for some time. 
The revised rule, as adopted by the board of directors late in 
1934, reads that ^^When a municipality in which a member news- 
paper is published is included in the arbitrary city zone of another 
city, each newspaper in the larger city shall set forth its circulation 
in the municipality arbitrarily included in the city zone of the 
larger city."^ 

Outlook. The A.B.C. is without question the strongest force 
so far produced for the definition, determination, and realization 
of sound, honest, and accurate circulation standards. Its spread 

1 Cf, Editor (ft Publisher j Oct. 19, 1935, p. 5. 

2 Cf. ibid., Feb. 15, 1936, p. 44. 

3 Cf. ibid., Dec. 15, 1934, p. 52; also, Rules, Chap. B, Art. 11, See. 55. 
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is shown by the fact that in 1935 all but 11 per cent of American 
daily newspaper circulation was so audited. ^ The membership 
as reported in 1936 was divided as follows national advertisers, 
220; local advertisers, 25; advertising agencies, 129; daily news- 
papers, 1006; weekly newspapers, 39; magazines, 197; farm 
papers, 54; and business papers, 248. The number of daily 
newspaper members in 1936 was about 52 per cent of all daily 
newspapers. But 89 per cent of the total daily newspaper 
circulation was represented in the A.B.C. as against 75 per cent 
of the total magazine circulation. More than half of the news- 
paper members of the A.B.C., however, have less than 15,000 
circulation. 

GLOSSARY 

About 100 definitions of terms used in reports of the A.B.C. or 
in connection therewith are given in the By-Laws and Rules of the 
organization with the statement that they '^are not a digest of 
nor do they supersede the rules,^' but ^^are prepared as an aid in 
clearly understanding the rules.^^ 

The terminology of circulation has changed somewhat. As 
conditions have changed or as new rulings and interpretations 
have been advanced, old terms have become obsolete or have 
given way to new ones. Instead of clubbing offer,^^ for example, 
the A.B.C. uses ^^combination sale.'^ ^^Regular carrier^' is 
another that has fallen into disuse, along with ^'suburban area'' 
or ^'suburban zone.” In place of the last two, ‘^retail trading 
zone ” is now used. Similarly, group organizer ” has supplanted 
^^club raiser.” 

The glossary follows: 

Advertised Price. The basic price of a pubhcation. 

Advertisers’ Copies. Copies of a publication given free to advertisers in 
the publication for checking their advertisements. 

Advertising Agencies’ Copies. Free copies of a publication given to adver- 
tising agencies for the purpose of checking advertisements placed by 
such agencies. 

“All Other.” A self-explanatory phrase used specifically in newspaper 
reports to designate all circulation not included in city and retail 
trading zone. 

Arrears. Subscribers whose names are retained on active subscription lists 
up to three months after period for which they are paid has expired. 

1 Cf, Editor & Publisher^ Oct. 19, 1935, p. 14, 

^ Cf. ibid.y Oct. 17, 1936, p. 50. 
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Association Subscription. Subscription authorized by an association for 
delivery to individual members. 

Audit. Examination of a publisher’s records and corroborative data in 
order to check for correctness the Publisher’s Statements covering the 
period audited. 

Audit Report. Official document issued by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, detailing its findings as the result of audit. 

Average Net Paid. Average circulation per issue arrived at by dividing 
the sum total for all issues of the period by the total number of issues. 

Back Copies. Copies of periodicals of date prior to current issue. 

Basic Aice. The price at which the publication may be purchased by any 
one, at any time, for a definite duration, as opposed to a special price 
for a limited period or to a hmited class or under limited conditions. 

Boy Sales. Sale of single copies of a periodical by boys having no fixed 
place of doing business. 

Bulk Sales. Sales of copies of a publication in quantity to one purchaser 
to be given free by him or on his order to a number of recipients. Single 
Issue Sales in Bulk — sales of copies of a single issue of a publication in 
quantity to one purchaser to be given free by him or on his order to a 
number of recipients. Term Subscriptions in Bulk — subscriptions for 
two or more consecutive issuds of a publication sold in quantity to one 
purchaser, to be mailed on his order to a number of recipients. 

Call-at-office Subscribers. Term subscribers who obtain their copies at 
office of publication. 

Carrier. Individual employed or appointed to deliver papers; not a United 
States mail carrier. 

Carrier-delivery Office Collect System. System of newspaper operation 
by which accounts with subscribers are kept in office of the paper and 
collections are made by the paper’s own employees. 

Charter Subscription. Subscription taken with guaranty to subscriber 
that subscription price will never be raised to charter subscriber, pro- 
vided he renews regularly on expiration. 

City Circulation. The sales of newspapers within the corporate limits of the 
city of publication, or, in some cases, within such territory as is habitu- 
ally considered “city” by the people of the locality, even though not 
coinciding exactly with the corporate limits of the city. In the latter 
case the Bureau officially determines the “city zone.” 

City Mail Subscription. Subscription served by mail in the established city 
zone of the publication. 

City Zone. Territory within corporate limits of city unless otherwise noted 
in description. 

Club. A specified number of subscriptions to the same publication taken 
by a salesman, usually a part-time worker, who receives a reward, either 
in cash or merchandise, for sending in the specified number. 

Combination Sale. Term subscriptions to two or more different publica- 
tions sold at a special combination price. 

Complimentary Copies. Free copies given as a courtesy. 
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Contest. Competition among subscription solicitors or among carriers and 
dealers or among readers or prospective readers of a publication for a 
prize of money or other valuable consideration. Popularity Contest. 
Competition to determine most popular individual in some particular 
profession, vocation, or social position, decided by the greatest number 
of votes received, based on coupons clipped from the publication. 

Correspondents* Copies. Copies of a publication given free to correspond- 
ents of the paper, reporters, and editorial writers. 

Counter Sales. Papers sold over publisher’s counter to individual pur- 
chasers. If sold in quantities of two or more over the counter, such 
copies are allocated to bulk sales. 

Credit Subscription. One upon which no payment is made at time of order. 

Deductible from Dues. Association subscriptions of members of an associ- 
tion which allows its members to deduct the subscription price from 
their dues if they do not wish to receive the publication. 

Deferred Subscriptions. Term subscriptions served a month or more late, 
usually from copies returned unsold from initial distribution. 

Distributor. A general term applied to carriers, dealers, street sellers, and 
all others who sell publications as a vocation or part of their vocation. 

Draw. The number of copies of a publication charged to dealer, carrier, or 
other distributor. 

“Eat** Papers. To accept and pay for more copies than one has customers 
for. 

Employees* Copies. Copies given free to employees of a publication. 

Exchanges. Free copies sent by a publication to other papers in mutual 
courtesy. 

Expiration. Termination of period for which subscription was paid. 

Extension. Continuance by a publisher of a subscription beyond its 
original expiration date because of lowering of subscription price or 
cutting down the frequency of issue. 

Extra. Edition of a newspaper other than those issued regularly each day. 

Feature -issue Subscriptions, Subscriptions to periodic special feature 
issues only, such subscriptions being accepted at a price different from 
that made to those who subscribe for all the issues of the year. Also 
known as intermittent subscriptions. 

Free Publication. One having less than 60 per cent of its distribution on a 
basis qualifying as paid under the rules of the Bureau. 

Gift Subscription. Subscription paid for by one other than the recipient, 
used as a gift and not to promote the business interest of the donor. 

Group Organizer. A person who takes subscriptions from a group of indi- 
viduals, collectively, and sends thie order for all of the group at the 
same time, each member of the group thereby receiving a reduction 
from the regular subscription price. 

Hotel Copies. Copies purchased by a hotel and distributed free to guests. 
Copies similarly distributed by restaurants, clubs, and Pullman and 
dining cars are included in the same designation. They are included 
in bulk-sales classification. 
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Independent Carrier. One who carries or delivers newspapers to term 
subscribers but who keeps his own list of such subscribers and makes 
collections on his own account, the publisher having no record of these 
subscribers. 

Individual Mail Subscription. Subscription served by mail and qualifying 
as paid in accordance with the rules. 

Installment Subscriptions. Term subscriptions, collection of subscription 
price being made in installments within the subscription period. 

Little Merchant. Synonymous with independent carrier. 

Mail Distribution. Copies served on term subscriptions which have failed 
to qualify as paid circulation according to the requirements of the 
Bureau. 

Mail Subscriptions Special. Subscriptions in quantities to corporations, 
institutions, or individuals for employees, subsidiary companies, or 
branch offices under special conditions specified in the rules. 

Metropolitan Plan. Plan used by some newspapers, mostly in large cities, 
of showing their city circulation in totals instead of analyzing it under 
various headings such as, “carriers,’' “dealers,” “street sales,” etc. 
Also called Total City plan. 

Monthly Payment Subscriptions. Term subscriptions for which the sub- 
scriber is not required to pay in advance for the whole term but in 
monthly installments within the subscription period. 

Net Paid. A classification of subscriptions or purchases based upon pay- 
ment in accordance with the standards set by the rules. 

Net Paid Subscription. A subscription made in accordance with rules 
defining a paid subscriber. 

Net Press Run. Sum total of perfect copies printed which are suitable for 
distribution. 

News Agent. A distributor of papers or periodicals at wholesale. 

Newsdealer. A merchant with fixed place of doing business who buys 
papers or periodicals to sell again at retail. 

Nondeductible from Dues. Association subscriptions given by an associ- 
ation which allows no deduction of the subscription price of the publica- 
tion from the dues in case the member does not desire the publication. 

Nonretumable. Not subject to credit on being returned. Said of sales 
plan in which dealers or other distributors purchase their copies with 
the understanding that they must pay for all copies purchased whether 
they sell them or not. 

Occupational Classification. Segregation of subscribers into groups accord- 
ing to their business or professional callings or according to the positions 
they occupy in a business organization. 

OfiBLce Collect System. System of newspaper operation by which accounts 
with subscribers are kept in office of the paper and collections are made 
by the paper’s own employees, 

OflSlcial Organ. A periodical which is owned by an association organized 
for other purposes than to publish the periodical or which is appointed 
as the mouthpiece of an association in return for special privileges 
granted the association. 
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Paid-on-delivery Subscription. Term subscription, the price for each issue 
of which is collected when it is delivered or, in case an advance pay- 
ment is made with order, the prorated balance is collected at time of 
delivery of each issue. 

Paid Subscriber. Purchaser of publication on a term contract, whose sub- 
■ scription qualifies in the net paid classification in accordance with the 
rules. 

Periodical. Publication of regular periodic issue, except newspapers. 

Periodical Form. Form of Publisher's Statement used for miscellaneous 
publications which do not fall into any of the regular classifications of 
newspapers, magazines, farm papers, or business papers. 

Predate. (1) An edition of an evening newspaper upon which the date line 
has been changed to read as of the following day. (This really should 
be called a ‘‘postdate,” but the term has become established by many 
years^ use.) (2) An edition of a Sunday paper printed before the 
normal time of going to press with the regular city or suburban editions 
bearing the same date. When the word is used in this sense it is 
usually called a “Sunday predate.” Sunday predates are printed from 
several hours to six days preceding their date in order to reach distant 
points on or before publication date. Sometimes Sunday predate 
editions are sold before Sunday. 

Premium. Anything, except periodicals, offered to the subscriber, either 
free or at a price, with his own subscription, either direct, through, or 
by agents. 

Publication. Any piece of printed matter of regular periodic issue. 

Publisher’s Interim Statement. Sworn statement of publisher, made 
quarterly to the Bureau at the publisher’s option and issued unaudited 
(but subject to audit) by the Bureau. 

Publisher’s Statement. Sworn statement of circulation data made to the 
A.B.C. by a publisher member of the Bureau and issued unaudited 
(but subject to audit) to members of the Bureau. 

Pack Sales. Sales of papers from racks or boxes, placed on street corners, 
in street cars or at other convenient points, and unattended by sales- 
men, the customer depositing coin in payment in a box provided for 
the purpose. Same as box sales. Sometimes spoken of as “the honor 
system.” 

Reference Media. Books or other publications of periodic issue giving 
statistical data designed to be kept for reference. 

Renewal. A subscription which has been renewed at expiration or within 
six months thereafter. 

Retail Trading Zone. The territory lying outside that designated as “city ” 
but so intimately associated with the city of publication through 
proximity or convenient transportation facilities that residents of such 
territory regularly trade in the city to an important degree. 

Returnable. Copies of publications sold to distributors under agreement 
to take back those unsold. Fully returnable means that all copies sold 
to any and all distributors may be returned if unsold. Limited returnr- 
able is used in two senses: (1) when a part of the distribution is sold on a 
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returnable basis and part on a nonreturnable basis; (2) when all dis- 
tributors are allowed the return privilege but only upon a certain 
percentage of the quantity purchased. 

Returns. Copies returned to publisher by dealer or other distributor for 
credit. Frequently, to save transportation charges, complete copies 
are not returned but only paper headings or covers. 

Sample Copies. Copies distributed free to prospective subscribers or 
prospective advertisers. 

Sheet-writer. Name applied to a class of subscription salesmen who 
receive high percentage of subscription price, often 100 per cent, and 
sometimes a bonus. While subscriptions obtained by a sheet-writer 
are often fully paid by subscribers, the conditions under which he works 
sometimes result in his accepting less than the subscription price. 
Frequently, he works on a contract which requires him to turn in a 
certain quota per day, which induces him at times to send in names of 
persons who have not subscribed. Sometimes also he carries several 
publications, some of which he throws in free in order to get a sub- 
scription for a publication upon which he gets a bonus. 

Short-term Subscription. Subscription for less than a year. 

Split-period Audit Audit covering a period other than that covered by the 
regular Publisher’s Statement period. 

Street Sales. Papers sold by individuals on the street as distinguished from 
those sold by dealers with permanent shops or by a carrier boy with a 
regular list of customers. 

Street Vendors, Sellers of newspapers on streets. 

Subscription Agency. An individual, firm, or corporation obtaining sub- 
scriptions for two or more publications. Subscriptions produced for 
one publisher by another publisher are classed in Bureau reports along 
with those obtained through agencies. 

Subscription Salesman. One who as a regular or temporary vocation 
solicits subscriptions for a paper or periodical. He may receive his 
compensation on either salary or commission basis, or both. 

Subscription Salesmen’s Copies. Copies of a publication carried by a 
subscription salesman to aid him in obtaining term subscriptions. 

Total Net Paid. Sum total of all classes of the distribution of a publication 
for which the ultimate purchasers have paid in accordance with the 
standards set by the rules. '^Total net paid” includes ^^mail sub- 
scriptions special” but not ^^bulk.” 

Total Net Paid Including Bulk. The sum of ^Hotal net paid” and **bulk,” 

Trial Subscription, Subscription for less than one year. 

Two-pay Plan. Designation of sales plan under which the subscription 
solicitor collects from the subscriber a portion of the subscription price 
and the publisher or the subscription agency ^receives the balance 
direct from the subscriber. Some publishers refuse to start service 
until second payment is received. 

Two -pay Agency. A subscription agency working on the two-pay plan. 

Unpaid Copies. Copies distributed either entirely free or at a price inade- 
quate to qualify them as paid in accordance with the rules. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

Newspaper advertising has rightly been called the foundation 
of all advertising. Its appeal is so general, the dependence upon 
it so widespread, and the acceptance of it so universal that its 
place as a social and economic force in modern life is assured and 
permanent. After 1900 it grew rapidly and later held its own in 
the face of the competition of other media, the effects of financial 
stringency, and the assaults of its critics. 

Crude and primitive advertisements appeared in the colonial 
press of America at least as early as 1704.^ Advertisements were 
solicited after a fashion, but the first publishers did not make the 
most of even their limited opportunities. Some later publishers 
so far subordinated advertising to news that they left advertising 
out of their papers rather than increase the size or the number of 
pages. While Presbrey points out that the Pennsylvania Packet 
and Daily Advertiser ^ the first daily newspaper in America, owed 
its establishment in 1784 to the pressure of advertising, the fact 
remains that for many years after this the newspaper business 
office was still looked down upon and advertising continued to be 
a sort of side line.^ Even so enlightened and progressive an editor 
as Charles A. Dana long maintained that properly written, edited, 
and managed, no newspaper need be larger than four pages to 
contain all of the important and interesting news of the day, 
besides what advertising was necessary. 

In the thirties the advent of the penny press marked a new day 
in American journalism. But the shackles were struck first from 
news and from circulation appeal and it was not until many 
years later that advertising began to catch up with these other 
newspaper departments. The earlier newspaper appealed to the 
classes rather than to the masses. With the appearance of the 

^ Cf. Frank Presbrey, History and Development of Advertising, Double- 
day, Doran, p. 126. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 158^. 
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New York Sun and its successors, this situation was reversed, and 
they catered in a new way to large and hitherto neglected ele- 
ments of the urban population. The growing place of the city 
newspaper was also furthered by the shift from a rural to an 
urban population, by the improvement in means of communica- 
tion and transportation, and by the development of mechanical 
facilities adequate to the needs created by these changed 
conditions. 

For more than a century and a half, American newspaper 
advertising grew slowly, its possibilities unrealized, its real power 
untapped. Display advertising as we now know it was undreamed 
of and relatively large users of space contented themselves with 
repetitions of dull and meaningless notices which for want of 
ideas or enterprise ran unchanged for long periods. It is some- 
thing of a marvel that such advertising sold anything except the 
nostrums of the day in which respect, despite the later inter- 
vention of a beneficent government and an awakened social 
conscience, the consumers of the time were hardly more gullible 
than those of today. 

Growth of Advertising* Until less than 50 years ago, American 
newspapers continued to derive a greater revenue from sub- 
scriptions than from advertising. The ascendance of adver- 
tising dates from the nineties when advertising revenue once for 
all passed that from circulation. It grew rapidly, although not 
uniformly, down to the outbreak of the World War. In the next 
15 years under the lash of wartime conditions and the postwar 
boom, newspaper advertising soared to heights unimagined by 
even its most ardent advocates. Without exaggeration, the 
period between 1914 and 1929, from the standpoint of revenues 
and profits, might well be called the Golden Age of American 
newspaper advertising. 

This amazing growth was anything but accidental. It was to a 
large extent, to be sure, a byproduct of the war which led to 
rapidly changing conditions. Business in general expanded to 
new dimensions. New and larger uses were found for all sorts of 
publicity and propaganda, much of it legitimate and necessary, 
some of it unsound, unjustified, and harmful. Advertising was a 
particularly useful part of this machinery, and it was swept along 
on the crest of the tide. In its later phases, in fact, it helped to 
swell the tide. 
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But there was something more: advertising had come of age. 
Even without the war, it is likely that newspaper advertising 
along with other kinds was ripe for a remarkable development, 
although probably not in the same degree. 

In round numbers, the aggregate annual advertising revenues of 
American newspapers skyrocketed from around $175,000,000 in 
1914 to about $800,000,000 in 1929. ^ At the same time, circula- 
tion and other income was rising slowly from somewhat less than 
$100,000,000 to nearly $300,000,000, a material increase but far 
behind the tremendous spurt taken by advertising. 

The war gave a mighty impetus to newspaper advertising of all 
kinds, but particularly to general (formerly called ^ foreign” or 
“national”) advertising. William A. Thomson, director of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, describes it in this way:^ 

The sale of $24,000,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds largely through 
a newspaper expenditure of some $16,000,000 was an unforgettable 
demonstration of the power of newspaper advertising to sway the read- 
ing public. Here was a dollar of advertising doing $1500 worth of 
business. The result was a marked increase in newspaper advertising 
on the part of the public service companies, financial houses, railway 
and steamship lines. Manufacturers whose production was curtailed 
by the war advertised to maintain the “good will” of their customers 
till better times. Others, who found their costs greatly increased, used 
newspaper advertising to select, and concentrate in, those markets that 
could be developed most economically. 

Immediately after the war, other factors came into play. War-time 
profits gave many manufacturers special funds to devote to advertising. 
High wages, rolling up an almost steadily increasing income level from 
19 1 6 to 1 926, created new prospects for the advertiser. Luxuries became 
necessities; new products or improvements in old products followed 
hard upon the law of obsolescence. Installment selling, a mighty 
important factor at this time, extended the market even further until 
a very general ownership of washing machines, phonographs, pianos, 
vacuum cleaners, automobiles, and later radios, became month by 
month, common fixtures of the American home. 

It was natural that mass production, mass selling and mass advertising 
should go hand in hand. And it became equally natural that the daily 
newspaper should become the leading mass medium of industry. . . . 

1 Cf. Alfred McClung Lee, Fifty Years of Daily Newspapers,'^ Editor (& 
Publisher, July 21, 1934, p. 294; also, su'pra, p. 10. 

2 Cf. his ^‘The Universal Advertising Medium,” ibid., p. 140. 
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Affected by Depression. Like all other commercial and 
industrial enterprises, newspapers were inevitably affected by the 
great depression which began in October, 1929. There was this 
difference, however: newspapers weathered the ensuing storm far 
better than other forms of business, and relatively few of them 
were forced to suspend operation. The ultimate consequences, 
whether measured in terms of revenues, profits, advertising, or 
circulation, were appreciable. But because of their inherent 
soundness, wise methods of operation, the dependence of other 
forms of enterprise upon them, and the strength of their hold upon 
the public, they emerged from the blistering effects of the depres- 
sion more stable and more essential as a social and economic 
agency than before 1929. 

Newspaper advertising fell off sharply during the first years 
of the depression and then began to rise once more. Many 
marginal advertisers and others who suffered heavily dropped 
out of the advertising picture. Such linage losses were offset in 
part by the development of new sources of advertising revenue. 
Some newspapers reduced their rates or instituted bonus and 
rebate schemes to hold their advertisers. On the other hand, 
many general advertisers as well as retail advertisers increased, 
and even multiplied, their advertising outlays in the belief that 
economic salvation for them lay in that direction. Most of them 
were amply repaid for their faith. They found anew that sound 
newspaper advertising campaigns were not only a good invest- 
ment but an absolute necessity. 

The impressive thing about general advertising in the years 
following 1930 was that the newspapers more than held their 
share of the national advertiser's dollar. His outlay for magazine 
space shrank appreciably, his expenditures for billboard and 
car-card advertising dwindled sharply, and, by contrast, his 
investment in national radio network time had a mushroomlike 
growth. But in the face of general business conditions and 
conflicting trends, his dependence upon newspaper space remained 
highly favorable. 

Stability and Strength. The steadiness and strength of the 
newspaper as an advertising medium are best shown by data 
compiled by the A.N.P.A. Bureau of Advertising. The outlay 
of the general advertiser for space or time fell from $510,500,000 
in 1930 to $298,000,000 in 1933, then rose to $349,055,000 in 1934. 
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The significant thing is that during these years the proportion of 
general advertising in newspapers held firm or even increased 
slightly. The figures, also shown graphically in the accompany- 
ing charts, follow:^ 


General Advertiser's Dollar 
(Cents) 


Media 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 : 

1934 

1935 

Newspapers 

45.0 

46.4 

46.4 

48.6 

46.7 

45.6 

Magazines I 

39.6 

37.7 

33.3 

31.5 

32.6 

32 .5 

Radio networks. . 

5.3 

8.1 

11.3 

10.7 

12.2 

13.4 

Outdoor 

8.8 

6.8 

7.8 

8.0 

7.7 

7.9 

Car cards 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

0.9 

0.6 + 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


a 


Fig. 18. — Percentage of general (national) advertiser's dollar, 1930-1935. 


General Advertising 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Media 

1930 

1931 ! 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Newspapers 

$230,000 

$205,000 

$160,000 

$145,000 

$163,000 

$167,000 

Magazines 

202,000 

167,000 

115,000 

94,000 

113,440 

119,128 

Radio networks. . 

27,000 

36,000 

39,000 

31,500 

42,580 

49,284 

Outdoor 

45,000 

30,000 

27,000 

24,000 

26,885 

29,000 

Car cards 

6,500 

4,500 

4,000 

3,500 

3,150 

2,220 

Total 

$510,500 

$442,500 

$345,000 

$298,000 

$349,065 

$366,632 


1 Data from Editor & Publisher; cf. ibid,, Apr. 25, 1936, pp. 12ff. 
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Pig. 19. — General (national) advertising, 1930-1935, in dollars. 

Any way one looks at it, the newspaper as an advertising 
medium came out of the depression more secure, more necessary, 
more important, more useful, and more vital than before. From 
the standpoint of the newspaper itself, as advertising revenue fell 
off during those years, it made some adjustments, chief among 
them a fairly general increase in circulation rates. This led, as 
will be seen, to a corresponding gain in circulation revenue, but 
advertising remained the chief source of the income of the news- 
paper, and, despite what the critics may say, the chief prop for its 
editorial independence. 

Advertiser and Reader Confidence. Whether he caters in 
greater or less degree to the general public, the advertiser emerged 
from the depression more dependent than ever upon the news- 
paper to publicize and circulate his business news. However 
much he may use direct mail, telephone solicitation, other 
publications, outdoor advertising, or that youthful giant, the 
radio, he is almost inevitably bound to the newspaper as his first 
line of advertising. As has been shown, this is increasingly true 
of general advertisers. Not only have many advertisers in- 
creased their appropriations for newspaper space, but still others 
have concentrated in newspapers to the exclusion of other media. 

In like manner, the newspaper reader, who happens also in 
large measure to be the ultimate consumer of most goods and 
services that are advertised, has come in still greater measure to 
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pin his faith to newspapers. His confidence in the newspaper is 
shown by the fact that the total circulation of English language 
dailies in the United States stood at 38,155,540 at the close of 
1935, according to the Editor <& Publisher YearbookA The total 
for 1935 represented an increase over 1934, 1933, and 1932, proof 
not only that circulation was on its way out of the depression 
before advertising, but that there is a definite and widespread 
pubhc dependence upon, and faith in, the newspaper and its 
contents. Stated in another way, circulation in 1934 was 91.6 
per cent of its all-time high in 1929-1930, where general (national) 
advertising was only 70.8 per cent of the figure for 1930. 

Triple Role of Newspaper. One other point should be empha- 
sized here. This is the growing recognition of the triple role of 
the newspaper as a purveyor of news, as an interpreter and critic 
of men and affairs, and as an advertising medium. This is a 
combination hardly available in any other medium, certainly not 
in the same degree. Women in particular have come to read the 
advertisements in the newspapers perhaps even more faithfully 
and more carefully than they do the news or even the society 
columns. All classes of readers have found it increasingly to 
their advantage to scan the advertising colimms along with the 
straight news, feature, and editorial matter. This is especially 
true of retail or local advertising, and almost any sale or other 
special store event will serve as convincing proof of the effective- 
ness of intelligent well-planned newspaper advertising. 

As advertising standards have risen, newspapers have improved 
the appearance, the quality, the contents, and the appeal of 
newspaper advertising. On the whole newspapers take more 
seriously than is commonly supposed their responsibility to the 
public and to honest advertisers. Trade associations and other 
agencies have also contributed to these higher standards. The 
result is that newspaper advertising rightfully merits and enjoys 
the confidence of the advertiser, the patronage of the consuming 
public, and the recognition by competing media that for general 
utility, economy, and effectiveness it is without an equal. 

Claims to Superiority^ The reasons for this confidence are 
not hard to find. Practically all of the benefits of advertising in 

1 P. 124. 

^Cf. also Chester H. Rowell, “Why Advertisers Use Newspapers,” 
Editor & Publisher, Feb. 8, 1936, pp. 18, 19; editorial appeal, iMd., Aug. 31, 
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general are shared by newspaper advertising. In addition, it has 
certain special qualities of its own. Of all the forms of adver- 
tising, newspaper advertising has particular claims to effective- 
ness as a social and economic force. Its advantages may be 
summarized as follows : 

1. Mass Appeal. Taken as a whole, the total circulation of 
newspapers is significant enough to show the universality of the 
newspaper reading habit in America. No other one medium is so 
widely, so continually, so voluntarily, or so habitually accepted 
as the newspaper. It goes daily into the great bulk of the 
30,000,000 homes in the United States, most of whose families 
are confirmed newspaper readers. It is at once visible, tangible, 
convenient, economical, and, consequently, effective. 

2. Concentration. The very fact that the newspaper is so 
widely accepted makes it possible both to blanket the country 
and to concentrate advertising effort. Individual newspapers 
cater to different groups of the population. A general advertiser 
is thus enabled to plan his advertising campaign effectively in 
terms of certain sections of the country or in terms of certain 
elements of the buying public as a specific target or objective. 
Under other circumstances, he can scatter his appeal broadcast, 
shotgun fashion. Such concentration or flexibility is impossible 
in anything like the same degree with other media. 

3. Flexibility. The very nature of the newspaper makes for a 
flexibility and timeliness of advertising procedure and planning 
that are hardly possible with any other medium except possibly 
the radio. The frequency of issue of the newspaper enables the 
advertiser to change his plans overnight to take advantage of 
changed conditions. This is also reflected in the high degree of 
selectivity referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

4. Economy. In its appeal, its circulation, its flexibility, and 
its cost both to the advertiser and to the reader, the newspaper 
affords a medium which for economy of time, effort, and money is 
unsurpassed by any other. Its facilities are available to the 
advertiser in accordance with his needs and his budget. 

5. News Tie-up. A particular advantage of the newspaper as 
an advertising medium is the inherent relationship between its 

1935, p. Ill; *‘Why the Newspaper Is the Dominant Medium” (Chicago 
Tribune promotion) as described in Editor & Publisher, Oct. 19 and 26, 
Nov. 2, 1935; ^'Looking into a Million Homes,” ibid.. Mar. 9, 1935, p. 6. 
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news and its advertising contents. Neither could exist satis- 
factorily without the other. A publication that was all news and 
no advertising would be prohibitive in price and would be lacking 
in a vital element. Similarly, a publication that was nothing but 
advertising would get relatively scant attention from the con- 
suming public. The newspaper combines these two essential 
elements economically and conveniently as no other medium 
does. 

6. Public Confidence, The very bulk of newspaper sales is 
convincing proof of the public dependence upon and the public 
confidence in the newspaper. A relationship exists between the 
newspaper and its readers which is peculiarly close and intimate 
in many ways. This responsiveness gives the newspaper an 
advantage which is again peculiarly its own. 

Newspaper advertising, then, is both flexible and timely; it 
affords either a concentrated or a general consumer objective; it is 
efficient and effective in terms of time, effort, and money expended 
in advertising campaigns; and it offers an appeal through a mass 
medium which has as yet no serious rival. 

Weak Points. But newspaper advertising also has its tendons 
of Achilles. In America, despite the New York Times and the 
Christian Science Monitor, there is as yet no truly national 
newspaper. The very fact that the newspaper is so essentially, or 
at most, local or regional in character is sometimes a deterrent to 
advertisers who are looking for nationwide 'circulation. This 
objection can be met, of course, by using in combination strong 
regional newspapers like the Chicago Tribune, the Atlanta J our- 
nal, the Des Moines Register and Tribune, and many others. 

The graphic limitations of the newspaper constitute another 
weakness as an advertising medium. Owing to the inferior 
quality of newsprint, the necessity of using relatively coarse- 
screened cuts, and the difficulties of using color combinations at 
high press speeds, the newspaper has been unable to compete 
typographically with the better magazines on an even footing. 
The newspaper has been greatly improved in these respects, but, 
except for rotogravure, it is difficult to see how it can equal the 
quality printing of the better magazines. 

The very frequency of issue of the newspaper is sometimes 
cited as a disadvantage in that it is so short-lived. A magazine, 
on the other hand, is apt to last much longer and to be read more 
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than once. Yet by the same test, the radio is still more fleeting. 
The answer for both lies in the iteration and reiteration of the 
advertiser’s message. 

The criticism is still heard that American newspapers constitute 
a ^'kept press of business,” i.e., that they are subservient to their 
advertisers, that they are primarily and chiefly mercenary, and 
that they have no real interest in their readers except to exploit 
them or to assist in their exploitation.^ Such charges fall of their 
own weight when measured against the public service rendered 
by newspapers as a whole as well as by the increasingly pains- 
taking and frequently expensive policies voluntarily adopted by 
newspapers to protect the reader-consumer from rapacious 
advertisers and others. The New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the Scripps-Howard newspapers, to name 
only three, are conspicuous examples of publications which go 
to great lengths to guard against fraudulent and misleading 
advertising and otherwise to protect their readers. 

George Seldes, James Rorty, and other serious critics of the 
American newspaper cite instance after instance where the news- 
paper has bent the knee to the advertiser. Undoubtedly many 
newspapers have yielded at some time or other to the pressure 
of the advertiser or their policies have reflected the outside con- 
nections of their owners. The newspaper, like any other human 
agency, is not infallible, and it would be difiicult to find one that 
claims to be. But to condemn all newspapers because some of 
them always, or even many of them at some time, have been 
unduly tainted with the dollar sign is no more fair than a 
blanket denial of the charges would be. The hopeful thing is that 
really reputable newspapers are conscientious, their scrutiny of 
advertising is increasingly watchful, and their independence of 
advertisers is greater each year. Any self-respecting newspaper 
knows that it can succeed only as it builds and maintains reader 
confidence. To reap and enjoy this, it must hold the reader 
above the advertiser. The great and growing majority of news- 
papers are more careful and conscientious in such matters than 
they are usually given credit for being. 

Taken by and large, the disadvantages of the newspaper as an 
advertising medium are far outweighed by its advantages. After 

1 Cf. J. B. Matthews and it. E. Shallcross, Partners in Plunder, Covici 
Friede, pp. 354r-355. 
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more than a century, the daily newspaper with its extremely low 
price is still the chief hope of the American advertiser and the 
chief dependence of the great bulk of its readers who comprise 
most of the consumers. Other media are useful to supplement 
or to pave the way for the newspaper's message. There is no 
sign at this writing that the newspaper will be supplanted by any 
other medium now in use. 

Relative Merits of Papers. Some difference of opinion exists 
as to the relative merits of morning, afternoon, and Sunday 
newspapers for advertising purposes. It is claimed, for example, 
that the morning newspaper has a special appeal for businessmen 
and, conversely, that the morning newspaper is less satisfactory 
when it comes to reaching the woman reader who, it is well known, 
is a dominant factor in the family expenditures and purchases. 
It is argued that the afternoon paper is more likely to go into the 
home with more time for its perusal than is the morning paper. 
Sunday papers suffer from their very bulk and from the fact that 
potential readers may be motoring or golfing at the week end. 
Each argument is susceptible of a counterargument. 

The merits of a particular newspaper are apt to depend much 
more upon what kind of a paper it is, what clientele it caters to, 
and upon what its news, editorial, and business policies are 
rather than whether it is a morning or an afternoon newspaper. 
Examples of conspicuous success may be found in both fields, and, 
while it is true that afternoon newspapers far outnumber those 
published in the morning, it would be unfair and untrue to say 
that either has a marked claim to superiority as an advertising 
medium alone. In general, that newspaper which is read most 
and has the largest following in the home is apt to be best for 
advertising purposes. 

Classifications. Newspaper advertising falls into five general 
classifications. These are (1) general display, (2) retail display, 
(3) classified, (4) legal, and (S) promotional or self-advertising. 
Each of these can be further subdivided in turn. They may be 
defined or described as follows: 

1. General display is perhaps more commonly known as 
national or foreign display. This type of advertising either 
comes directly from national advertisers or, more often, through 
advertising agencies and has to do with nationally handled goods 
or services marketed or distributed through local outlets. Despite 
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the effects of the depression, it is still an important source of 
revenue. 

2. Retail or local display is the advertising of local department 
stores and other retailers. It is local in origin and is supplied 
directly to the newspaper by the advertiser or through a local 
advertising agency. The development of local display adver- 
tising has been highly profitable on the whole for both the retailer 
and the newspaper. 

3. Classified is more often known to the reader or user as 
“want ads.^’ It consists of relatively brief advertisements, 
usually set in small type under classifications which vary in 
number with the volume and variety of such advertisements. 
This type of advertising, properly developed, can be highly 
effective and profitable. Some newspapers are much more suc- 
cessful in developing it than are others. 

4. Legal advertising includes announcements or reports required 
by law to be published, or sometimes optional at the discretion of 
public officials or boards, which relate to such matters as notices of 
election, proposals for bond issues, public improvement projects, 
petitions in bankruptcy, amendments to state constitutions, 
financial reports of political subdivisions, boards, and officers, and 
many other matters. The rates are usually fixed by law. This 
form of advertising is particularly important to small newspapers. 

5. Self-advertising is better known as promotional advertising. 
It is a means by which newspapers call attention to their own 
offerings, facilities, merits, enterprise, and attainments. Still 
relatively new, it has emerged from the stage of infancy but is a 
long way from having attained full stature. 

The methods of soliciting, handling, and servicing the various 
kinds of advertising vary with individual newspapers. The size 
of the newspaper, as measured by its circulation and its volume of 
advertising, is an important factor in determining the division of 
labor in the advertising department. Each major classification 
will be dealt with in detail in succeeding chapters. 

For years a two-way fight has been waged by newspapers over 
advertising. With one hand they have been engaged in competi- 
tion with each other, and with the other they have been busy 
combating other media such as magazines, shopping guides, the 
radio, and direct-mail advertising. Some publishers have been 
converted to the sensible view that after all they have interests in 
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common which are far better served by uniting against outside 
competitors than in cutting each other’s throats. This does not 
mean that internewspaper competition is outmoded, for it is not 
and never will be. But there is a growing tendency on the part 
of newspapers to make more common cause against other kinds of 
competitors. 

Newspapers and the Radio.^ The radio offers a case in point. 
Along with the public, the newspapers first embraced the radio as 
a new toy or diversion, a novelty that opened the door to a whole 
new realm of entertainment. Acres of white space were freely 
given to publicizing radio programs and activities. When the 
radio developed rapidly into a serious advertising competitor, 
both locally and nationally, the newspapers reversed their 
attitude. Some of them took the extreme stand of not publishing 
even the barest program listings. Whatever the effect upon the 
broadcasters or the program sponsors, this was manifestly unfair 
to newspaper readers. 

Two results have become more and more apparent. Para- 
doxically, one is a marked tendency on the part of the newspapers 
and the radio to join hands, and the other is the development of 
radio-program advertising. The newspaper-radio alliance has 
resulted in the purchase, lease, or affiliation on the part of news- 
papers with 145 broadcasting stations in the continental United 
States.^ In such cases publishers have two strings to their 
advertising bow with the additional advantage of being able to 
use both media for promotional purposes. 

Rotogravure and Comics. Two other channels of newspaper 
advertising have been greatly developed in recent years. One is 
the rotogravure section and the other the comics. The roto- 
gravure section affords a particularly high-class medium for 
quality advertising. It puts the newspaper on a par with the 
best of magazine advertising. 

The well-nigh universal appeal of the comic strip and the comic 
supplement led naturally to their adaptation to advertising pur- 
poses. This was made possible in two ways. One was to shorten 
the comic page, using the remaining space for advertising. The 
other was to develop advertising with a strong personal appeal, 

1 For arguments as to their relative effectiveness and costs as advertising 
media, cf. Editor & Publisher, Nov. 10, 1934, p. 6; Jan. 19, 1935, p. 16, 

2 Cf., Editor & Publisher Yearbook, 1936, p. 235. 
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printed in colors and frequently modeled after the comics them- 
selves with characters and plot. There has been some objection 
to this on the part of a few newspapers as well as from readers. 
The practice, however, now seems well established. 

It is primarily to advertising that newspapers owe whatever 
typographical merit they possess. Advertisers were the first to 
see the practical possibilities of the better type faces, the effec- 
tiveness of better layouts and of a planned appeal to the eye of the 
reader, rather than the hit-or-miss methods formerly employed. 
Advertisers, too, have had a large hand in the development of 
better newspaper illustrations and the adaptation of color printing 
to newspapers. Printing in two or more colors, originally 
confined to the comic, magazine, and feature sections, has been 
developed to such an extent that hundreds of daily newspapers 
are equipped to offer color printing as a matter of ordinary 
service and routine. 

Advertising Manager. From the standpoint of newspaper 
organization, the advertising manager is the key man in the 
advertising picture. He it is who sets the pace for the adver- 
tising department. It is to him that the publisher looks for 
results from the advertising department. It is his responsibility 
to keep the advertising sales staff on its toes, to strengthen and 
improve the position of the newspaper as an advertising medium, 
and to cooperate with other departments of the publication as 
well as with advertisers. 

To accomplish these ends he needs certain special abilities. 
Among these are salesmanship, leadership, energy, experience, 
vision and foresight, and a capacity for organization and adminis- 
tration. He needs to understand the points of view of the adver- 
tiser and the public as well as the problems of the newspaper 
itself. While it is not imperative that he be a mixer'' in the 
ordinary sense of the word, it is important that he get around, 
strengthen his contacts, and size up conditions for himself. 

Individual advertising managers are naturally apt to excel in 
one thing more than another. Some are better salesmen than 
they are administrators and vice versa. One who combmed all 
of the qualities just listed would indeed be a rarity. Yet one such 
was the late Louis Wiley who personified the New York Times 
of the twentieth century almost as much as its distinguished 
publisher, the late Adolph S. Ochs, and who was even more fre- 
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quently in the public eye. Perhaps as much as any newspaper 
business executive of his time his capacity, his vision, and his 
understanding extended to all parts of the newspaper. 

Harvey R. Young, advertising director of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Dispatch, described some of the necessary qualities of the com- 
petent advertising manager, asserting that he should lead rather 
than drive his salesmen. Writing in Editor & Publisher, he 
emphasized the importance of the advertising manager’s analyz- 
ing circulation so as to be able to know and explain fully '‘the 
advantages of all parts of the circulation, that out of the city as 
well as that in the city.”^ He defined the most successful 
newspaper advertising salesman as "the one who markets the 
circulation of his newspaper as intelligently and as carefully as 
successful retailers market their merchandise.” 

Advertising Distribution. Except for 1932 and 1933 there has 
been relatively little variation since 1920 in the distribution of 
advertising in American newspapers according to its major 
classifications. The division is shown by a Media Records 
report on the advertising returns for 1935 in 365 dailies in 95 
cities, representing nearly half the total linage for the United 
States and Canada. The breakdown follows 


Classification 

Agate lines 

Per cent in 
lines 

Per cent in 
money 

Retail 

1,092,660,211 

332,785,287 

108,590,024 

34,425,119 

57.4 

49.7 

General 

17.6 

20.1 

Automotive 

5.7 

7.0 

Financial 

1.8 

1.8 


Total display 

1,568,460,641 

300,247,167 

32,366,442 

82.5 

78.6 

Classified 

15.8 

19.7 

Legal 

1.7 

1.7 


Grand total 

1,901,074,250 

100.0 

100.0 



Future of Advertising. Stuart Chase believes that the news- 
paper of the future will be one which the consumer can read 
conveniently, devoid of what he calls the destructive "yammer- 

1 Aug. 15, 1936, p. 32, 

2 Cf, Editor dt Publisher, Feb. 29, 1936, p. II (percentages approximate). 
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ing^^ of competing advertisers whose products may be identical.^ 
They will be newspapers, he predicts, in which advertising will be 
devoted more to announcing new products or for sociological 
purposes such as safety and Red Cross campaigns. In that 
happy day, he also anticipates that the advertising revenue 
of the average paper may be as little as 10 per cent of the total, 
the reader paying the other 90 per cent. In this event he 
argues that 'Hhe freedom of the press will then be real,^^ a condi- 
tion which he insists does not exist now because commercial 
considerations make it impossible.’^ 

It is doubtful whether all or any of these particular changes 
will come to pass, and it is debatable whether some of them 
should. It is likely that the Chase wish is father to the thought. 
To ask the reader, for example, to pay nine-tenths of the cost 
of his newspaper would be to make copy prices prohibitive for 
many readers. It would limit the usefulness and effectiveness 
of the newspaper and thus help to defeat the very ends it seeks to 
serve. But Chase is right when he holds that Newspapers have 
a tremendous responsibility in regard to the misguided con- 
sumer,” and that, despite the persuasiveness and not infrequently 
the irritation produced by radio sales talks, the public remains 
eye-minded rather than ear-minded. 

In the newspaper of the future, advertising will be more 
restrained in its claims and improved in appearance. It will deal 
more with the merits of the merchandise and services advertised 
and will pay less attention to competing lines. The newspapers 
of that day will assume far greater responsibility toward both 
consumers and advertisers. They will be more scrupulous in 
their advertising and business practices. This condition will be 
brought about by an awareness that common honesty in the long 
run is not only best but still pays the largest profits, by the 
pressure of publishing and advertising groups, by higher stand- 
ards of practice adopted by both newspapers and advertisers, and 
to some extent by federal and state laws. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 

The relationship between the newspaper and the retail or local 
advertiser has necessarily been closer and of longer duration than 
that with the general or national advertiser. The local publisher 
and the local advertiser are not only neighbors in the physical 
sense but there is a community of interest between them that 
does not exist in anywhere near the same degree with respect to 
the national advertiser. 

By contrast with the general advertiser, the retail advertiser 
has the advantage of being on the ground in dealing with the local 
newspapers. He knows local conditions at first hand, he can deal 
with the newspaper direct instead of through agents, and he has 
his own ideas as to the circulation and pulling power of local 
media. Such impressions and convictions are the result of first- 
hand observation and experience. 

The newspaper, in turn, recognizes in the retail advertiser its 
best customer. The volume of advertising from this source is the 
backbone of the business of the newspaper. The publisher knows 
that whatever affects the conditions of local trade will inevitably 
affect his own business. It is distinctly to his interest, therefore, 
to place his facilities at the disposal of the local advertiser and to 
assist him in making the most of his business opportunities. The 
economic philosophy of this is simple: as local trade prospers 
the community at large benefits, and the newspaper profits. 

Retail advertising is as old as the American newspaper, yet, as 
in the case of general advertising, its real development has been 
achieved only in recent times. Despite the expansion of general 
advertising, the bulk of newspaper advertising continues to be 
local in character. Although its volume shrank, too, under the 
effects of the great depression that began in 1929, it held up 
better than did national advertising. The continued faith in, 
and dependence upon, newspaper advertising by the local 
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merchant were important factors in enabling American news- 
papers to weather the depression as well as they did. 

Wanamaker^s Influence. John Wanamaker, the great Phila- 
delphia and New York merchant, has been credited with showing 
both retail and general advertisers the real possibilities of news- 
paper advertising. His advertising feats attracted particular 
attention at the time of the Centennial in 1876. 

Presbrey says of him: '^In this Wanamaker store in Phila- 
delphia originated large scale advertising, the advertising that 
went into papers and large expenditures, produced a large volume 
of business and demonstrated for the directors^ table of American 
business that advertising was a force worthy the attention of 
big minds. . , . 

In the words of Joseph H. Appel, long associated with the 
merchant: John Wanamaker showed the way to make business 
articulate so that it could establish confidence and good will 
between buyer and seller, consumer and producer. . . . John 
Wanamaker's example showed to manufacturers the use of 
advertising in effecting mass distribution, which demanded 
enormous mass production, with accompanying high wages, 
efliciency in manufacture and the great material prosperity of the 
United States. . . . The advertising by other stores and by 
manufacturers which followed when John Wanamaker 'showed 
the way’ resulted in the enormous volume of advertising that 
makes possible America’s great newspapers and magazines whose 
income is derived more than two-thirds from advertising and less 
than one-third from paid circulation.”^ 

The advertising principles of John Wanamaker were simple: 
“We advertise what we have for sale. We have for sale what we 
advertise. The people come and see that it is so.”® As Appel 
phrased it, he placed “truth on a business basis as the store had 
already placed business on a truth basis.” 

As early as 1879, Wanamaker used a full page of newspaper 
advertising and in time this became his practice.'^ This was not 
new in itself but the effective use he made of the space and the 

1 Frank Presbrey, History and Development of Advertising, Doubleday, 
Doran, p. 330. 

2 Cf. Editor Publisher^ July 21, 1934, p. 281. 

3 Ibid. 

^ For further details, ibid. 
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regularity with which he used it were innovations. Within a 
few years his example was widely followed. In fact other adver- 
tisers did not stop at imitating him but boldly helped themselves 
to the language and layout of his advertisements as well as to the 
ideas they contained. In one week in 1890, for example, the 
store reported seventeen quotations found in the East and 
the whole advertisement copied bodily in the West.^^ 

Wanamaker, in short, proved the value of persistent and large- 
scale advertising. How much he was impressed by his achieve- 
ment is shown by his own statement that ^^If I ever have a 
Columbus monument in advertising, it will be for the discovery 
that the advertising of constant benefit to merchant and customer 
is in the daily newspaper of known circulation.^' There were 
other strings to his bow, of course, besides advertising, but the 
American newspaper owes John Wanamaker a lasting debt for his 
pioneering in this quarter. 

Department-store Advertising. The growth of department 
and specialty stores, taking their cue to some extent from 
Wanamaker, has paralleled that of the newspapers. As the 
stores have grown and prospered, the newspaper has expanded 
and profited. The two are interdependent to a large degree. 
It is doubtful whether either could continue to thrive or perhaps 
even to exist without the other. Channing E. Sweitzer, manag- 
ing director of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, is 
authority^ for the statement that ^^The department and specialty 
stores, and the newspapers of this country have grown up 
together. In strong retail stores, large and small, newspaper 
advertising today is the spine of promotional activities, and it is 
hardly questionable whether many stores could exist without it 
and certainly newspapers could not. The support of retail 
advertising has largely helped to make it possible for the Ameri- 
can press to perform public services unconceived years ago. The 
revenue from stores has provided, in a great measure, the means 
for the growth of newspapers, with globe-encircling press asso- 
ciations, wide-flung corps of correspondents, special writers, and 
a wide variety of features. Beyond this, retail advertising con- 
stitutes a strong element to the reader interest of modern news- 
papers, ranking, especially among women readers, as great in 
importance as the society and the sports pages." 

1 Cf. ihid.j p. 282. 
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Factors Governing Advertising.^ Various factors combine to 
govern the effectiveness of retail newspaper advertising. These 
include (1) the quality and quantity of the circulation of the 
newspaper 5 (2) whether the newspaper is a morning, afternoon, 
or Sunday publication; (3) the merchandising service and 
cooperation afforded by the newspaper; (4) competition; (5) 
seasonality; and (6) physical characteristics. 

Circulation, Both the quality and the quantity of the circu- 
lation of a newspaper are important to the advertiser. It is no 
longer enough for a newspaper to have circulation in bulk. Over 
the years, the advertiser has become properly and increasingly 
concerned with the quality of the circulation represented in the 
white space he buys. The volume of circulation continues to be 
important, but it is of little use to the advertiser unless it can be 
definitely translated in terms of potential customer buying 
power. Gross circulation figures, therefore, are only one index 
of the probable value of a newspaper as an advertising medium. 

It is for this reason that newspapers break down their circula- 
tion figures in detail, so as to show the areas of direct returns, of 
delayed returns, and all other. In the case of daily newspapers, 
the first usually includes the city itself or city and suburban, the 
second the remainder of its trade basin, and the third all else. 
Even these categories are further broken down for the larger cities 
to show still more accurately the potential purchasing power 
represented by the clientele of the particular newspaper and, 
conversely, to eliminate doubtful elements or those with little or 
no buying power. 

A number of agencies have contributed to the careful and 
authentic appraisal of newspaper circulations in the larger cities. 
Individual newspapers have seen the value of such information 
and make frequent assays of their circulations for their own use 
and that of their advertisers, both retail and general. The 
A.B.C. has been another factor of growing importance for more 
than 20 years. 

Morning vs. Afternoon Newspapers.^ For many years the 
morning newspaper was supreme. It had the largest circulation, 

^The late W. E. Donahue, Chicago Tribune advertising head, had a 
five-foot rule of advertising,” as follows: (1) Is the medium right? (2) 
Is the time right? (3) Is the copy right? (4) Is the merchandise right? 
(5) Is the management right? Cf. Editor & Publisher ^ Mar. 23, 1935, p. 13. 

2 Cf. also Editor Sc Publisher, Aug. 20, 1932, p. 12. 
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carried the most advertising, enjoyed the greatest prestige, and 
wielded the most influence. Owing to changing conditions, it 
has been surpassed in recent years, despite conspicuous individual 
exceptions, both in numbers and in circulation by the afternoon 
paper. Today there are fewer morning than Sunday newspapers 
and the total morning circulation is smaller than that of either 
afternoon or Sunday papers. 

Each kind of newspaper is supposed to have a different '^per- 
sonality from the advertising and editorial standpoints as well 
as from that of circulation. It has been said, for example, that 
the morning newspaper is a trifle slower in general speed of sales 
action than its afternoon rival, but has a greater power of repeti- 
tion when a regular schedule is maintained. The argument 
is also offered that the morning newspaper has more of an appeal 
to the business man or businesswoman. Conversely, because they 
are apt to take it with them, it is contended that the life of the 
morning paper is briefer, and its advertising effectiveness limited 
accordingly. 

There is no question but that the average evening newspaper 
gets more of a reading than does the average morning newspaper. 
It is more of a publication for home consumption than its morning 
rival. It is, therefore, more apt to be read by all the members 
of the family at a time when there is more leisure for reading and, 
consequently, for planning the shopping for tomorrow. After- 
noon papers are called more dependable for direct advertising 
returns because of their size and timing as related to the reading 
hours and habits of the average family. 

Sunday Newspapers. In Sunday papers it has been said that 
the ratio of returns from advertising is lower in proportion to their 
circulation than is the case with either morning or afternoon 
newspapers. This is explained by the fact that they are apt to 
show more waste circulation from the standpoint of the retail 
advertiser. The very bulk of the Sunday newspaper is also 
cited as an argument against it on the theory that so much read- 
ing matter makes it well nigh impossible to give close attention 
to news, features, or advertisements unless the reader has a 
particular want to satisfy. Nevertheless the Sunday newspaper 
serves a definite advertising purpose, particularly for long-range 
copy, good will, and special events. 

In individual cases, it would be difficult to assign priority to 
any of these groups because so much depends upon management, 
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skill, competition, local conditions, and other variable factors. 
In point of total advertising during 1935, the Washington Star y an 
evening paper, was first with 21,837,189 lines, followed by the 
New York Times (morning) with 19,420,969 lines. ^ Six of the 
first 10 were evening papers. On a six-day basis only, Sunday 
issues excluded, evening papers won 17 of the first 20 places. 
Despite this it would be unjust and inaccurate to say that morn- 
ing newspapers like the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Los 
Angeles Times have not a claim to superiority within their 
orbits just as their evening contemporaries have. 

Merchandising Service and Cooperation.^ As far as advertising 
is concerned, the key to the publishing problem is not how widely 
the newspaper is distributed but how thoroughly is the paper 
used. From the business standpoint, the question is not how 
great is the paper^s circulation or how great is its editorial 
influence, but are its advertising contents on a par with its news 
and editorial matter, and does the reader have the same confi- 
dence in the advertising that he has in the paper's news and 
opinions. It is obvious that advertising has little merit and the 
medium is of questionable value unless the reader is interested 
and served thereby. 

It is the duty of the newspaper to assist both the reader and the 
advertiser with respect to advertising. Its function is to bring 
the reader and the advertiser together through the facilities it 
offers. Just as news and editorial excellence alone are insuffi- 
cient, the task of the newspaper is not only to sell its white space 
to its advertisers but to aid them in making the best use of that 
space. 

It has been pointed out that the newspaper can serve the 
reader through advertising in the following ways; (1) by assuring 
the accuracy of all advertising claims 'and statements; (2) by 
assisting readers to buy through the medium of a Shoppers' 
Service and Shoppers' Guide or merchandising certificates 
redeemable at any advertiser's; (3) by publication of a shopping 
list or advertising table of contents so as to simplify the shopper's 
problem. 

In a similar manner, the newspaper can assist the advertiser in 
the following ways: (1) by an educational campaign through a 

1 C/. ihid.y Jan. 18, 1936, pp. 8-11. 

2 Cf. Carl Fast, Giving More Service to Advertisers,^' Editor <k Publisher, 
July 8, 1933, p. 9. 
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series of talks to store customers, thus helping to reduce wasteful 
expense to the stores; (2) by help in bringing about better mer- 
chandising to back up an advertisement and thus eliminate 
much wasted advertising. 

It is claimed that these methods would make the paper the 
shopper’s favorite newspaper, would give its advertising much 
greater pulling power, would improve circulation, and would 
increase its prestige and power with advertisers, both retail and 
general. There are limits, of course, to the cooperation and 
assistance to be rendered by the newspaper. In determining 
these limits, the publisher will be guided by experience, by 
common sense, and by economic factors. 

Competition. With the current tendency toward mergers, 
there are a growing number of American cities in which there is 
only one newspaper. As has been noted, there is a minimum 
number of newspapers in even the largest cities, as for example 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore with three each and 
Chicago with only five of general circulation. This condition 
affects both the newspapers and the advertisers and is compli- 
cated further by the fact that in a number of cities where there 
are still two or more papers two of them are under the same 
ownership. 

This situation is fraught with possibilities of both good and 
evil. A monopoly offers the newspaper the possibility of 
greater profits and less expense, while the advertiser would 
benefit from better coverage at a lower cost. On the other hand, 
a newspaper which enjoys such a monopoly can be lulled into a 
false sense of security, and, if it presses its advantage too far or 
grows lax in its measure of service to readers and advertisers, it 
is apt to invite competition either through the establishment of 
other newspapers or through the diversion of its advertising into 
other channels. Where a newspaper enjoys such an advantage, 
then, it behooves it to make its reader-advertiser service so 
effective and so satisfactory that there will be no demand for a 
return to wasteful and expensive competition. 

Seasonality. One of the reasons newspaper advertising was so 
slow in developing was that it was stereotyped and advertisers 
failed to realize the importance of timeliness. This condition 
has been almost entirely corrected, but newspapers still face the 
problem of seasonality. This results in seasonal fluctuations in 
linage which complicate newspaper operation and management. 
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During the eight years from 1928 through 1935, for example, 
newspaper linage as measured by Media Records in 52 so-called 
key cities fell off from January to February, rose sharply in 
March, April, and May, dropped steadily from June into August, 
rose again to reach a new peak of fall buying in October, then 
tapered off through the holidays.^ There were some exceptions, 
but these were the general trends.^ 

Newspapers have sought ways and means to counteract these 
seasonal effects, particularly that in midsummer.® The line of 
attack has been through greater promotional efforts, closer mer- 
chandising tie-ups, and, in particular, the stimulation of adver- 
tising through seasonal discounts and space bonuses. Some 
newspapers have adopted a form of advertising contract which 
sets a minimum below which the advertiser may not go in any 
week or month as the case may be. These have been of some 
avail, but the problem is a long way from being solved. 

Physical Characteristics, Arthur Brisbane is credited with 
defining the qualities of a good advertisement as follows: it must 
be seen, it must be read, it must be understood, and it must be 
believed. The appearance and the location of an advertisement, 
therefore, have much to do with its effectiveness. It is to the 
advantage of the advertiser as well as to that of the newspaper to 
insist, for example, upon certain restrictions as to typography, 
illustration, makeup, and position. These include limits upon 
the size and variety of the type faces, cuts, and borders, the 
nature of the composition involved, and the location of the 
advertising on the page. On some small newspapers, the adver- 
tiser still has his own way in such matters but these are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

The advertising pyramid has long since been accepted as the 
standard form of advertising makeup. This type of makeup 
has its basis in both physics and psychology. It puts the largest 

^ Cf, Editor & Publisher, Jaa. 18, 1936, p. 5. 

2 It is well known that linage also fluctuates daily. For example, Editor 
& Publisher reported (Aug, 20, 1932) the percentages of linage as follows for 
seven-day morning papers: Monday, 11 per cent; Tuesday, 12 per cent; 
Wednesday, 12 per cent; Thursday, 14 per cent; Friday, 20 per cent; 
Saturday, 8 per cent; Sunday, 23 per cent; for six-day evening papers: 
Monday, 12 per cent; Tuesday, 15.5 per cent; Wednesday, 16 per cent; 
Thursday, 23 per cent; Friday, 28.5 per cent; Saturday, 5 per cent. 

3 Cf, ibid,, July 25, 1936, p. 3; Aug, 3, 1935, p. 25; Aug. 31, 1935, p. IV. 
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advertisements where they properly belong and it places all 
advertising in the best general location with respect to reading 
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advertising is built along both sides of the page with one or more 
news columns projecting toward the bottom of the page. 

No way has yet been found to make the left-hand page as good 
from the standpoint of reading matter or advertising as the 
right-hand page. Again this is partly a matter of habit and 
partly because most readers are right-handed so that when the 
paper is opened it is natural to hold the right hand at arm^s 
length rather than the left. Yet most editorial pages are on the 
left as well as first departmental pages such as sports and society 
on many newspapers. Few of the better newspapers now carry 
display advertising on page one, and there is a tendency to keep 
display advertising at a minimum even on pages two and three on 
some newspapers. 

Rates. The rate structure is considered elsewhere, but the 
effect of rates upon advertising is worth passing attention here. 
Rates should be high enough to pay the publisher a reasonable 
profit in terms of his costs and his investment and the quality and 
quantity of the circulation. At the same time they should not be 
so high as to compel the potential advertiser to seek less expensive 
media. Generally, however, there is a lag between circulation 
and rates to the advantage of the advertiser. 

Strong pressure was brought by advertisers in many cities in 
the depression years to compel newspapers to reduce their 
advertising rates on the grounds that circulation had fallen off 
and the prices of other commodities and services had been 
reduced. The fact was that most newspapers had not increased 
their rates in the seemingly prosperous days of 1929 in proportion 
to their circulation and pulling power and certainly not in 
proportion to other goods and services. Further, while there 
was some falling off in newspaper circulation, it proved to be 
largely temporary or fractional. In addition, experience showed 
that even where some newspapers reduced their rates as a result 
of advertiser pressure, only a few increased their linage thereby. 
Of 108 newspapers replying to a Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives’ Association questionnaire in 1933, 72 reported that they 
had made no reductions and 5 had even raised their rates. ^ Of 
the newspapers which had lowered their rates, 9 reported their 
linage improved or maintained as a result, two saw some bene- 
ficial effect in retail but not in general advertising, and 16 could 

^ Cf. ibid,, July 15, 1933, p. 11. 
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see no improvement in linage as a result of the reductions. Still 
other papers gave ^ temporary’’ reductions or space bonuses or 
increased their cash discounts. 

Newspapers are under constant pressure to make rate con- 
cessions in one form or another. They should be on their guard 
against such attacks. While they should be slow to raise their 
rates, they should not hesitate to do so where the facts and 
circumstances fully warrant it. 

Combination Rates. In some cities where two papers are 
under the same management, the practice has developed of selling 
space in both papers in combination. This might include a 
morning and an evening newspaper or a weekday and a Sunday 
paper. This arrangement can be advantageous to both publisher 
and advertiser. Properly managed, it is a spur to advertising, 
swelling the volume, while it gives the advertiser the opportunity 
to take space in both publications at a combined rate which is 
appreciably less than the sum of the two normal rates. In some 
cases the combination rate is sold under pressure, and, while such 
a policy may be of temporary advantage to the publisher, 
especially where he has a monopoly, it leads to hard feeling 
on the part of advertisers and in the long run invites outside 
competition. 

Out-of-town Advertising. If it is true that the home-town 
advertiser is the main support of the newspaper, there is some 
merit to his feeling that he is entitled to preferential treatment 
by the newspaper. Most newspapers wiU concede the point, but 
the difficulty is to know where to draw the line. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of smaller newspapers where every dollar of 
legitimate revenue may be important. Should they, for example, 
solicit or accept contracts from mail-order houses or from com- 
peting merchants in near-by towns or cities? The fact is that 
most of them do, and properly. The home-town merchant in 
turn would regard as ridiculous any proposition to confine his 
sales to local residents. While he should have all possible cooper- 
ation and preference, the local advertiser should strive so to 
conduct his business as to meet outside competition as far as 
possible. 

Proportion of Advertising to News. This is a matter which con- 
cerns the publisher, the advertiser, and the reader alike. It is 
also a matter in which the government has an interest through the 
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postal regulations. The proportion varies daily, weekly, 
monthly, seasonally, and yearly as conditions change. In good 
times, the volume of advertising tends to increase somewhat at 
the expense of space available for news. In slack periods, the 
reverse is true, although, during the depression years, most 
newspapers were run on a tight’’ basis, i.6., with restricted space 
for both news and advertising. In most newspapers advertising 
probably ranges between 40 and 60 per cent of the total space. 
An analysis of one large city newspaper showed only 45 per cent 
of the space given over to advertising, yet the paper was so highly 
departmentalized that space for news was at a premium. 

Despite the importance of editorial opinion and the develop- 
ment of advertising, the publishing of news remains the chief 
function of the newspaper. If the news is restricted unduly, the 
reader, the advertiser, and the newspaper all sujBfer eventually, 
and the government may step into the picture. Too many 
pages whose advertising content is unrelieved by news are apt to 
defeat their own purpose. Further, the government grants 
special postal rates to newspapers because of their usefulness and 
importance as a medium for the dissemination of news and 
information, not because of their advertising content. The 
government may, therefore, ^'look with disfavor” upon news- 
papers which fail to fulfill this function and in extreme cases may 
revoke the second-class mailing privileges. 

Color Advertising.^ Color printing has been a logical and 
inevitable outgrowth of newspaper production. Owing to 
physical and mechanical limitations, newspapers were consider- 
ably behind magazines in this respect. This handicap was 
offset to some extent by the development of the newspaper 
rotogravure section. This has been followed in the last few years 
by marked improvement in color printing and in particular by 
its adaptation to advertising. Today probably a third of the 
daily newspapers of the United States are equipped to do su.ch 
printing. Much of the advancement in this direction was due 
to pioneer work by the Chicago Tribune and a few other leading 
newspapers. Advertisers have been somewhat slow to take 
advantage of the possibilities of color owing chiefly to the higher 
rate, but even limited experience has shown that for certain 
kinds of advertising and occasions it has definite advantages in 

1 Cf, infra, p. 394. 
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attracting the eye of the reader and enhancing the appearance 
of the advertisement. 

Swatch Advertising. In 1934 and 1935 there was a wave of 
so-called swatch” advertising in which samples of the materials 
used in goods and products advertised were pasted on the paper. 

, This included such things as samples of shirting, curtains and 
drapes, and even leather goods. This necessitated handwork 
which in some cases was handled by the advertiser and in others 
it was farmed out to outside firms. Within its limits, it proved 
remarkably effective. Yet the physical diflficulties of preparing 
and handling such advertising, the extra time and expense 
involved, and the limited use that could be made of it combined to 
prevent its spread. Further, the Post Office Department 
entered strong objections and a general ruling was finally issued 
forbidding the practice. The rule was later suspended tempo- 
rarily but the innovation seems to have halted there. ^ 

Guaranteed Advertising. Reputable newspapers in recent 
years have assumed more and more responsibility for the adver- 
tising they carry. They have not only imposed restrictions upon 
the advertiser but, to an increasing degree, they stand ready to 
protect the reader in his dealings with the advertiser. This is 
markedly different from the early policy which was, in substance: 
'Tet the buyer beware.” The current practice was adopted, 
because it is to the advantage of the customer, the honest adver- 
tiser, and the newspaper itself. 

Newspapers have come to realize that it is to their interest as 
well as to that of the reader and the reliable advertiser to assume 
some degree of responsibility in this matter. One dishonest 
advertiser in a newspaper or one who is given to shady dealing is 
like one bad apple in a barrel in that he is apt to shake reader 
confidence in all advertisers and in the newspaper itself. The 
New York Herald Tribune went further perhaps in this respect 
than any other newspaper through the medium of its shoppers’ 
bureau. Its policy was so broad as to guarantee absolute satis- 
faction to the purchaser of anything advertised in the Herald 
Tribune, If such a customer was dissatisfied for any reason, the 
paper stood ready to intervene in his behalf. The Tribune ran a 
column, ‘'The Ad-Visor,” conducted by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 

1 Cf. Editor & Publisher, Apr. 7, Apr. 14, May 5, July 14, July 28, and 
Sept. 22, 1934. 
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which attracted wide attention and had a healthy effect upon 
retail advertising.^ 

Few newspapers are in a position to go as far as this. Others, 
such as the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch^ stand back of the adver- 
tising they carry in the following manner: 

Guaranteed Advertising 

The Columbus Dispatch will not knowingly publish a fraudulent or 
dishonest advertisement. 

In case of unsatisfactory dealings with Dispatch advertisers, every 
effort will be made by the publishers to secure an equitable adjustment. 

Large vs. Small Accounts. A publisher is authority for the 
statement that, in almost any sizable city, 75 per cent or more 
of the retail display advertising comes from not more than a 
score of local advertisers.^ A glance at almost any representative 
newspaper will show that there is a large element of truth in his 
assertion. This situation raises several important questions such 
as: Does such dependence upon so few accounts put the news- 
paper too much in the power of the large advertiser? If these 
advertisers were to have serious financial difficulties or if they 
were to change to other media, what would happen to the news- 
paper? Have newspapers been remiss in not cultivating more 
small accounts? If there is to be more governmental regulation 
of business and more government in business with heavier taxes 
and -smaller profits, what then? 

There is no escaping the fact that there is some danger in a 
newspaper's being too dependent upon a few large accounts. If 
the publisher is not careful, an occasional large advertiser may 
attempt to dictate policies. This is much more apt to apply 
to the weak rather than to the strong newspaper, but the danger 
is there nevertheless. It is distinctly to the advantage of the 
newspaper, therefore, to develop small, as well as large, accounts 
as long as it continues to rely upon advertising as its chief source 
of income. These are cultivated in the central shopping areas 
but they have been largely neglected in neighborhood and 
suburban shopping centers. Such accounts not only yield 

^ Cf. H. J. Kenner, The Fight for Truth in Advertising, Round Table, 
pp. 51, 52. 

2 Cf. also Editor & Publisher, Aug. 8, 1936, p. 10, relative to Canton, Ohio, 
Repository campaign for small accounts. 
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additional revenue but guarantee the newspaper a larger measure 
of independence than where it must rely upon a relatively few 
large accounts. The Christian Science Monitor has shown what 
can be done with small accounts through intelligent and persever- 
ing application.^ 

Publicity. Volumes might be written about publicity in its 
relation to newspaper advertising. It is the bane of newspaper 
publishing, a perennial topic at meetings of editors and pub- 
lishers. It is talked about, but, like the weather, little is done 
about it. Every newspaper is the target for advertising in the 
guise of publicity. Much of it comes direct to the editorial rooms, 
but an unduly large proportion, it must be confessed, clears 
through the newspaper business office. Such as passes muster 
there is apt to be sent to the editorial department marked, 
i,e., ^^Business Office Must/^ 

There seem to be two sides to the publicity question. News- 
papers clearly follow no standard or uniform policy in the matter. 
There is no question but that some kinds of publicity are entirely 
legitimate such as that relating to certain phases of education, 
public health, and some governmental activities. It would seem, 
however, that any ^'puff'^ which carries trade or firm names or 
which relates to the ordinary activities of business should be 
catalogued as advertising and treated as such. Yet many other- 
wise good newspapers not only accept but use such material as a 
matter of course. Smaller newspapers are more apt to be overly 
free with their space in this respect than are large ones. 

It is sometimes difficult to draw the line between publicity and 
advertising even when it refers to business men or to commercial 
activities. The advent of new motor-car models or the appear- 
ance of a new play, for example, are matters of legitimate reader 
interest which have a distinct news as well as advertising value. 
Many newspapers accept certain kinds of publicity as a matter of 
course, using it in special departments of the paper. They are 
paid for it in a sense, however, from the fact that much higher 
rates are charged for the accompanying advertising. Entertain- 
ment and automotive advertising are two conspicuous examples 
of this practice. 

Publishers will never get anywhere in combating the publicity 
evil unless and until they stand together. Too many small 

1 C/. ibid,, Dec. 8, 1934^ p. 20. 
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publishers give lip service to the principle of publicity/^ but 
use it with alacrity if it is supplied by an advertiser. The first 
large cities whose newspapers joined forces against the common 
enemy were Atlanta^ and Los Angeles^ in the order named, 
followed by other cities including Nashville,® Augusta,^ and 
Binghamton.® In both cities, the plans were worked out by 
joint agreement of the publishers. Advertisers and advertising 
agencies were notified in advance under the joint signature of the 
papers, and instructions were issued on each paper for the uniform 
guidance of editorial and advertising executives. 

In the case of Atlanta, the agreement was designed to halt a 
practice which “threatens the future interest of the public in the 
news columns'^ and tends to “weaken the value of the advertising 
columns.’^ In general, the ban was aimed at all publicity 
stories and pictures “except in those instances where the subject 
discussed is one of such public interest that it would be deserving 
of comment in our newspapers without regard to advertising.^^ 
It affected business, commercial, professional, and sports publicity 
including fashion and flower shows, cooking and garden schools, 
changes in personnel, store luncheons, entertainments and recep- 
tions, Santa Claus stunts, Junior League and other “society^’ 
tie-ups, insurance, robots and trick automobiles, fairs and 
carnivals, travel and resorts, and local hotels. 

Advance publicity on professional sports was restricted, but 
the actual coverage of such events was left to the discretion of the 
department. It was agreed to eliminate as far as possible the 
identification of persons in all types of stories which involved 
mention of the name of a commercial organization. Restrictions 
were likewise placed upon mention of the names of hotels, of the 
identity of companies making gasoline-price reductions, of under- 
takers in connection with ambulance runs to accident or crime 
scenes, and concerning ticket offices and prices relative to lec- 
tures, concerts, recitals, and other musical, educational, and 
sports events. 

The Los Angeles ban was similar in its purpose and scope. In 
neither case was it possible to eliminate all publicity. The two 

1 C/. ibid., Nov. 23, 1935, p. 9. 

2 Cf. iUd., Feb. 29, 1936, p. 5. 

® Cf. ihid.f Aug. 1, 1936, p. 7. 

4 Cf, iUd,, Aug. 22, 1936, p. 7. 

B Cf, iUd., Aug. 29, 1936, p. 8. 
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moves served to end much of the abuse that had grown up. In 
both instances the reaction of advertisers and the public was 
highly favorable. The examples set by Atlanta and Los Angeles 
could be followed profitably elsewhere to the improvement and 
benefit of newspapers and for the protection of readers and 
advertisers. 

Promoting Advertising. An executive of a newspaper which 
dominates its trade area once remarked before the market crash 
of 1929 that it could lock its front door, leaving the transom open, 
and enough advertising would fly in to keep the paper operating 
at a profit. Those days are gone, probably forever. Advertis- 
ing, like other forms of merchandising, is on a different footing 
than it was. The competition is keener, space is bought on a 
more selective basis, advertisers are more critical of results, and 
new factors like the radio have entered the picture, This marks 
in reality a healthy condition, and it suggests that both adver- 
tising and newspapering have come of age. 

It is doubtful if any present-day newspaper could rest on its 
oars as described above or adopt the policy followed originally by 
the New York Times upon its establishment in 1851.^ This was 
to let the advertiser make the first move, if he wanted space he 
knew where to go for it. From sheer necessity, if for no other 
reason, the newspaper of today has to go after its advertising 
business. But in practice it is much more than mere going after 
business. 

This something additional may be called promotion which in 
turn may be defined here as capitalizing upon ideas for new or 
additional sources of advertising. These may be applied to 
either retail or general advertising, but the former is likely to be 
more fruitful since it adapts itself better to this sort of cultivation. 
Seasons and anniversaries as well as special days and events lend 
themselves to such promotion. Various news departments may 
be developed or exploited with this in mind. These include 
daily, weekly, or seasonal departments, pages, or sections devoted 
to market and real estate news, garden and home activities and 
hints, amusements, travel, church announcements, commercial 
and professional activities and developments, and even death 
notices all form the basis for additional advertising. Both civic 
and commercial anniversaries, the opening of a new bridge, public 

^ Of. W. G. Bleyer, Main Currents in the History of American Journalism, 
Houghton Mifflin, p. 246. 
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building, or other similar improvements can be developed for 
legitimate advertising. Special pages devoted to the promotion 
of civic enterprises like community fund or traffic-safety cam- 
paigns can be sold similarly. The holidays, the holding of 
major conventions, or other meetings and events can be adapted 
likewise to ^'good wilT^ or other special pages and sections. 

For even so short a period as a year, the files of Editor & 
Publisher show an astonishing variety of events and occasions 
that produced special advertising. A partial list of special 
editions or sections reported in that publication from March, 


1936, to March, 1936, follows:^ 

Ad Writing (s) 

Air Conditioning Show (s) 

A1 Smith vs. New Deal {s) 
American Legion Souvenir (e) 
Apartment Week (s) 

Armistice Day (e) 

Atlantic— Gulf Canal Vote (c) 

Baby (e) 

Back to School (e) 

Band Festival {e) 

Bargain Day (e) 

Better Babies (e) 

Better Homes {s) 

Better Times (e) 

Birthday Party (e) 

Booster (e) 

Bride is) 

Building Show (e) 

Business Women's (e) 

Charity Horse Show (s) 

Cheese Day (e) 

Christmas Food (s) 

Civic Progress {e) 

Community Chest (s) 

Cook Book and Modern Kitchen 
(^) 

Cook Book and Recipe {e) 

Corn Empire (e) 

^ is) indicates section, (c) edition. 


Dairy (e) 

Dollar Day (e) 

Easter (s) 

Educational Number is) 

Electrical is) 

Expansion Number (s) 

Fair (e) (county, state, regional) 
Fall and Winter Fashions (e) 

Fall Festival (s) 

Fall Household is) 

Fall Opening (e) 

Fall Rental and Real Estate (a) 
Fall Sports (e) 

Farm (a) 

Fashions for Spring (a) 

Federal Housing Admin. Accom- 
plishments (a) 

Financial and Business Review (a) 
Firemen's (e) 

Fisheries (e) 

Food and Beverage Exposition (a) 
Food News (a) 

Ford Dealers (a) 

Golf (e) 

Good will (a) 

Graduation (a) 
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Handbook of Gardening (s) 
Harvest Festival (e) 

Health (s) 

Historical Progress (e) 

Home Comforts (e) 

Home Furnishings (s) 
Homemakers^ (s) 

Hospitality (s) 

Hunting (s) 

Industrial (e) 

Industrial and Trade Review (s) 
Invest in Florida (s) 

Italian Festival (s) 

Jubilee (e) 

June Brides (e) 

Junior League (e) 

Labor Day (e) 

Leap Year Sales (e) 

Mail-it-away (e) 

Men’s FaU Style (s) • 

Men Only (s) 

Men’s Spring Style (s) 

Midyear (e) 

Modern Refrigerating (s) 
Modernize Your Home (s) 

Modes for Spring ($) 

Motion Picture (e) 

National Furniture Week (s) 
National Want Ad Week (s) 
Necessities and Comforts for Your 
Home (s) 

New American Home (s) 

New Home and Progress (e) 

Opportunity Day (e) 


Parade of Progress (e) 

Parade of Youth (s) 

Pioneer (e) 

Professional Women’s (e) 

Progress (e) 

Public Utility and Industrial Re- 
view (s) 

Radio (s) 

Radio and Home Appliances (s) 
Raw Cotton (s) 

Real Estate (s) 

Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 

(«) 

m 

Safety (s) 

School and College (s) 

School Opening (5) 

Schools (s) 

Shop Early (e) 

Shopping Days (e) 

Soap Box Derby (e) 

Southern Football (e) 

Style and Market Week (e) 

Style — Radio — Progress (s) 
Summer Vacation (s) 

Sun — Sea — ^Air (s) 

Teachers’ Convention (s) 

Textile Survey (e) 

Tobacco (e) 

Tobacco Market (e) 

Tourist (e) 

Vacation and Recreation (s) 

Winter Resorts and Travel (s) 
Women’s Club Souvenir (e) 


Much of this advertising justifies itself in the useful purpose it 
serves. Occasionally, however, it is prostituted by greedy 
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newspapers or by high-pressure salesmen. The latter kind soon 
kills itself. 

One example of the former will suffice to illustrate the possi- 
bilities. An enterprising newspaper advertising man conceived 
the idea of an electrical refrigerator ^^show*' similar to the well- 
known exhibits of new automobile models. The mezzanine of a 
downtown hotel was obtained for the purpose, the cooperation 
of the electrical dealers was obtained, the salesman lined up a 
large volume of exclusive advertising, and the dealers added 
materially to their sales and swelled the lists of future prospects. 
The same idea has been applied to radios as well as to other 
merchandise and services. 

The more common of these special editions or sections may be 
published weekly, monthly, ^quarterly, semiannually, or annually. 
Those of the “anniversary'' type can be adapted readily to 
circumstances. The anniversaries so observed may be those, for 
example, of the founding of a department store, the settlement 
of a community, the establishment of the newspaper itself, and 
so on. Where special sections are issued as supplements to a 
regular edition, a growing practice is to issue them in tabloid form. 
The kind of section or edition published will vary further with the 
newspaper, the time of year, and the community. What will 
produce only special pages or a small section in one instance may 
yield an entire edition elsewhere under different conditions. 
Taken by and large the special page, section, or edition is a 
fruitful source of additional revenue to the newspaper and, if 
properly promoted and conducted, serves a useful purpose for the 
advertiser and the reader. 

Who Buys What. In recent years a new method of selling 
newspaper space has been developing. Owing to economic 
reasons, the old backslapping technique naturally wore itself out. 
Good fellowship was no longer a substitute for value received. 
The contemporary advertiser wants the facts, and the present- 
day newspaper is going to more and more pains to see that he gets 
them.' 

This development has put a premium upon what might be called 
the survey technique. Newspapers as well as advertisers want to 
know, in the language of one piece of newspaper promotion, 
“Who buys ^ WhaV and ' Where . ' " To obtain information as to 
consumer buying habits two courses are open: (1) the newspaper 
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can undertake its own surveys or have them made by specialists 
who really know their business; (2) it can take advantage of 
official data contained in reports of the Census Bureau, the 
Department of Commerce, and other sources. 

Such a survey is essentially a scientific job. It must be on that 
basis or not at all, as otherwise the newspaper will not really know 
whereof it speaks, and the advertiser will suffer accordingly. 

Much advertising is still wasteful because those responsible for 
it do not yet understand how to apply its basic principles and 
because too little is known about the market for which it is 
intended. From the standpoint of the newspaper, the only 
adequate solution lies in discovering and making available the 
essential facts about its market. Advertising claims made upon 
any other basis are built upon so much sand. 
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CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 

General display advertising as distinct from retail display 
advertising has come of age since the World War. Formerly 
known as national or foreign advertising, it began at least as far 
back as Civil War times but the war-loan campaigns of 1917—1919 
gave convincing proof of the directness, the effectiveness, and the 
relative cheapness of newspaper advertising for reaching the entire 
nation. Other media besides newspapers were used in the loan 
campaigns, but the press was the most effective and, considering 
its cost and its coverage, the most economical medium employed. 

Prior to the World War the full possibilities of what was then 
called national advertising were unappreciated. Many adver- 
tisers were skeptical and the machinery for developing and 
handling accounts was in its formative stages. Not even the 
newspapers themselves were fully awake to the worth of their own 
medium in this respect and were neither staffed nor equipped to 
service national accounts. The automobile industry, for exam- 
ple, was notably doubtful as to the merits of newspaper adver- 
tising. Like many other important advertisers, its full conversion 
to the use of newspaper space dates after the World War. 

The marked preeminence of the newspaper as an advertising 
medium in the eyes of general advertisers has already been 
described. The fact that year after year the general advertiser 
puts nearly half of his total annual advertising outlay into 
newspaper space speaks for itself. That the newspaper stands 
alone in his estimation is further proved by the fact that he 
spends nearly half again as much upon it as for any other one 
medium. 

A sharp decline occurred in nearly all lines of advertising as a 
result of the depression. The only real exception to this was the 
radio where special and unusual factors were involved. Yet 
despite the fact that the volume of general newspaper advertising 
shrank from $230,000,000 in 1930 to $145,000,000 in 1933, the 
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investment of general advertisers in newspaper space during the 
five years 1931-1935 inclusive was about $845,000,000 as against 
a total of $952,000,000 for all other media. ^ 

It is almost axiomatic that a large advertiser is a heavy user 
of newspaper space. To put it another way, few such adver- 
tisers can afford to favor other media over the newspaper. A 
few still incline to the magazines or even the radio, but the great 
majority of heavy advertisers not only find the newspaper 
necessary but make their largest advertising investments in 
newspaper space. 

In 1933, for example, the bureau of advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association reported that 19 American 
corporations spent $1,000,000 or more each in newspaper adver- 
tising.^ The first 9 averaged $4,500,000 apiece, and 8 of the 19 
increased their newspaper advertising expenditures during the 
year. The report covered 342 advertisers all of whom spent at 
least $50,000 each on newspaper advertising during the year. 
Significantly, their outlays were divided as follows: newspapers, 
59 per cent; magazines, 27 per cent; radio, 13 per cent. The 
proportions were almost identical with those for the previous year, 
indicating, as the report pointed out, “the relative stability of 
newspaper expenditure in the field of national advertising as a 
whole.” 

Individual advertisers using $1,000,000 or more of newspaper 
space included the American Tobacco Co., Liggett and Myers 
Tobacco Co., P. Lorillard Co., General Cigar Co., General Foods 
Corp., Kellogg Co., Standard Brands, National Biscuit Co., 
General Motors Corp., Chrysler Corp., Ford Motor Co., Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Gillette Safety Razor Co., Socony Vacuum 
Corp., Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, General Electric Co., 
R.K.O. Corp., and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. By groups, the 
largest users were: tobacco, foods, automobiles and trucks, toilet 
goods, gasoline and motor oils, druggists’ sundries, movies, rail- 
roads, electrical appliances, soaps and cleansers, steamships, soft 
drinks, tires, finance, radios and phonographs. The one large 
exception was the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., which had only a 
nominal newspaper outlay but which spent some $2,600,000 for 
magazine and radio advertising. 

^ Cf. swpra 'p. llff. 

* Cf. Editor & Publisher, July 15, 1933, p. 9. 
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What It Is. In principle, such advertising is general rather 
than local in origin, character, and application. It differs from 
ordinary retail advertising in a number of respects. It usually 
originates at a central point and appears simultaneously in all 
parts of the country, e,g,, the announcement of a new model 
automobile. Its appeal is usually in general rather than in 
detailed terms. It is designed to arouse interest and desire rather 
than to make the actual sale. It lays the ground work for the 
actual selling which is clinched by local retail advertising or by 
other means. 

Such advertising may be either regional or national as opposed 
to local in its scope. It may be prepared either by the advertiser 
himself through his own advertising department or in the oflB.ce 
of an agency which specializes in such matters. For the most 
part the placing of such advertising is arranged by agents of both 
advertisers and newspapers. The advertising agency represents 
the advertiser, and the newspaper representative acts for the pub- 
lisher. Unlike most retail advertising, general advertising usually 
comes in plate form supplied by the advertiser and brings a higher 
rate than retail advertising. Except where large individual 
newspapers or newspaper chains have their own representatives, 
both the advertising agency and the newspaper representative 
are paid a commission on all such accounts. 

In recent years there have been persistent attempts by large 
advertisers to break down the distinction between general and 
retail advertising.^ They object to what many of them regard 
as the unjustifiable rate differential between the two kinds of 
advertising. For the most part publishers have been unmoved 
by such protests. The result has been that some advertisers 
have managed to attain by indirection what they were unable to 
get directly from the publishers. This was done by diverting 
considerable general advertising through retail or local outlets 
with a consequent saving to the advertiser and a loss to the news- 
papers. This led, in turn, to some advocacy on the one hand of a 
readjustment of newspaper rates in favor of the general adver- 
tiser and, on the other, to steps by newspapers to protect them- 
selves against such inroads. Most newspapers have not only 
resisted such rate concessions but have extended the general rate 
to certain kinds of advertising even where it has to do with 
products or services sold locally at retail. 

1 C/. infra, pp. 
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Beginnings. The makers of nostrums and patent medicines 
were the first to appreciate the possibilities of the newspaper as a 
mass medium. To them also was doubtless due part of the mis- 
trust which some consumers still have of all advertising despite 
the efforts of ethical publishers and advertisers. 

John Wanamaker has been credited with demonstrating the 
real possibilities of advertising for general as well as retail 
advertisers.^ He was not the first advertiser to make large use 
of newspaper space, but he was probably the first to do it regu- 
larly and effectively by appl 3 dng honesty, common sense, and 
plain talk to the innovations he introduced. Others followed 
the example he set in the seventies and eighties of the last century 
although they lacked something of his magic touch. 

National advertisers were handicapped by the almost utter 
lack of information about individual newspapers and by the 
absence of adequate means of handling their advertising. For 
that matter advertising itself suffered from a sort of arrested 
development. From the standpoint of the advertiser, the news- 
paper situation was almost chaotic. No authentic lists of news- 
papers were available, while at best circulation was merely 
‘'claimed'^ or estimated,'^ and nothing was known as to its 
quality. Advertising rates, even where quoted, meant next to 
nothing as few publishers expected to get what they asked and 
many of them were glad to take whatever they could get and risk 
the credit at that. 

General Agent^ The first general agent came into the picture 
about 1840. He was primarily a broker who bought newspaper 
space in quantity lots and disposed of it as best he could but 
chiefly to his own advantage. He brought the publisher and the 
advertiser together, but his services stopped at that point. He 
had previously bargained with the publisher for his space, 
usually for whatever it would bring. This was, in fact, little 
more than a primitive sort of barter system in which the adver- 
tiser, so to speak, bought ^^a pig in a poke'^ while the publisher 
either took merchandise or printing supplies in trade or gave 
unbelievably heavy discounts off his quoted space rates. 

This chaotic condition was explained by the fact that so-called 
national advertising was something whose possibilities not even 

1 (7/. supra, p. 140. 

® Of- Daniel Starch, Principles of Advertising, McGraw-Hill, pp. 29, 30, 
37; also Editor & Publisher, July 21, 1934, p. 61. 
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the publisher himself foresaw and for which he was, therefore, 
unprepared. Because of the lack of both authentic and adequate 
information about newspapers and their circulation, the adver- 
tiser, too, was at a disadvantage. As the middleman who made 
up his own list of newspapers, the details of which were long a 
closely guarded secret, the general agent profited both ways. If 
he was not authorized to sell space at his own figure, he contracted 
for it at the lowest possible rate and sold it at the highest possible 
figure, pocketing the difference. Thus space worth $2000 might 
yield the newspaper as little as $600, the difference going to the 
agent. 

Credit risks were taken for granted. It was assumed that the 
average loss because of bad credit was 25 per cent and this was, 
consequently, figured in advance. If the advertiser's credit was 
good, he was usually entitled to a 25 per cent discount so that the 
publisher was out of pocket either way. The agent's commission 
was normally 25 per cent, hence, at most, the publisher eventually 
received half of the published rate. But this was the exception 
rather than the rule. In addition, the agent rendered none of the 
services to the advertiser and to the newspaper that are now taken 
for granted. 

Special Agent* ^ The general agent who stood between a group 
of newspapers on the one hand and the advertiser on the other 
began to give way by 1889 to the special agent who represented a 
limited number of newspapers. For the first time their interests 
became primary rather than incidental with an agent, and the 
function of the special agent was to sell space on its merits in the 
newspapers he represented instead of for whatever it might 
bring. 

The first advertising agency is said to have been opened by 
Volney B. Palmer in Philadelphia in 1840. The secrecy and 
mystery of the private lists of newspapers with circulation 
information of doubtful value were exploded once for all in 1869 
with the publication over the protests of other general agents 
of the first issue of Rowell's American Newspaper Directory. 
L. H. Crall, generally credited with being the first modern news- 
paper representative, opened his o&ce in 1875 and began to sell 
space for the Cincinnati Times, the Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
St. Louis Glohe Dispatch, the Chicago InterOcean, and the Mil- 

1 Cf. Editor & Publisher, July 21, 1934, p. 61. 
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waukee Sentinel The publishers of those newspapers agreed 
to pay him 15 per cent commission on such advertising as he could 
produce. Out of this idea grew the modern newspaper repre- 
sentative who looks after the interests of the newspaper 
exclusively. 

Special Representative.^ The special representative is em- 
ployed by newspapers at strategic business and manufacturing 
centers where large or numerous advertising accounts are likely 
to be placed. He may be in the employ of individual news- 
papers or groups of newspapers on a straight salary or on a com- 
mission basis. He may represent one newspaper or several score 
of newspapers. There is no limit to the number as long as they 
are noncompetitive and he is able to represent them adequately 
and diligently. He must know advertising, and he must know 
his newspapers and their territory. Armed with convincing 
market and circulation information and prepared on behalf of 
the newspapers he represents to afford all the reasonable mer- 
chandising and advertising service that may be required, it is his 
business to sell the merits of the newspapers he represents to 
advertisers or to advertising agencies with accounts to place. 

In reality the old general agent has been replaced by two func- 
tionaries : the special representative who is the agent of the news- 
paper and the advertising agency which serves the advertiser. 
The representative counsels the publishers for whom he acts and 
solicits a share in the general advertising accounts as they are 
placed. The agency gives the advertiser expert advice and 
professional assistance in the planning, preparation, and placing 
of advertising. Both the representatives and the agencies deal- 
ing in general or national accounts are to be found in strategic 
centers like New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. There are about 176 recognized 
newspaper advertising representatives in the United States, 
while of several thousand advertising agencies nearly 500 are 
accredited by the American Newspaper Publishers Association.^ 

The rise of the special representative afforded the newspapers 
individual representation, aided them in maintaining their 
advertising rates, improved their collections, furthered the 
preparation of market data and made expert advice available to 

^Ibid. 

® Cf. Editor & Publisher Yearbook^ 1936, pp. 117, 164j5'. 
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the publishers. Concurrently advertising agencies became less 
concerned about buying space at bargain rates and gave more 
attention to serving the advertiser directly by preparing his copy 
and helping to plan his sales campaigns. The special representa- 
tive helped to stabilize the business and showed the publishers 
how national advertising could be developed at a profit to the 
paper. At the same time the advertising agency was showing the 
advertisers how to buy space more wisely and use it more 
effectively. 

Of the special representative, O. C. Harn, managing director 
of the A.B.C., said in an address before the Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives’ Association of Chicago:^ 

The special representative is a very valuable factor in improving 
publishing and advertising conditions. ^ While he represents the 
publisher and therefore naturally has the publisher’s point of view, he 
is in a position to take a broader view than the individual publisher on 
specific problems. This is because he has the interests of several prin- 
cipals at heart. He can see how they all would be affected if the pet 
plan of one of them should be made effective generally. In this way 
he acts as a balance wheel. His detached viewpoint is valuable to 
the particular publisher with whom he feels himself forced to disagree, 
for he can save his principal from making disastrous mistakes. 

The special representative today is a specialist in every sense 
of the word.^ Paul Block & Associates, for example, represent 
19 large newspapers, including Mr. Block’s own newspapers, 
maintain oflSices in seven cities, and employ more than 60 trained 
newspaper solicitors in a total personnel of nearly 200. The 
24 Scripps-Howard newspapers are represented by their own 
national advertising department with sales offices in eight cities. 
All its employees work on salary instead of commission. The 
Hearst newspapers are represented by the Hearst International 
Advertising Service with Rodney E. Boone as manager and with 
offices in 11 cities. In the general field, it is the task of these 
special representatives ^Ho be able to furnish the advertisers, the 
advertising agencies, and space buyers the same information 
pertaining to a city and newspaper that the local representatives 
of a newspaper would furnish a local department store or any 

1 Cf. Editor dt Publisher ^ July 21, 1934, p. 61. 

2 Cf, ibid,, pp. 236jf, 
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other local advertiser/'^ By reason of the dual development 
of functions of the special representative and the modern adver- 
tising agency, space buying has been put on a scientific basis and 
guesswork has been largely eliminated. Dependable facts and 
information about newspapers are readily available, authentic 
data concerning a given trade area are to be had as a matter of 
course, and general advertising is more profitable for both pub- 
lisher and advertiser. 

Advertising Agency,^ Although nearly a century has passed 
since the advertising agency first appeared, it was only after the 
turn of the century that general newspaper advertising became a 
force to be reckoned with and, as described, only since America's 
entry into the World War that it attained anything like its present 
proportions. As the general newspaper representative grew into 
the special representative the advertising agency took on new 
characteristics also. 

Even as late as 1910, no merchandising service was provided 
for advertisers, the A.B.C. had not been organized, newspaper 
advertising rate cards were unstable, the volume of so-called 
national advertising was small, and the newspapers themselves 
were not organized to handle such advertising. That all of this 
was changed in the next decade was due to a number of factors, 
one of the most important of which was the expansion of the 
advertising agency to something like its present proportions. 

In the early days, as the veteran E. E. Calkins described it, 
‘^advertising agents, even the biggest and best, did little to help 
their clients with copy, and nothing at all with art and typography. 
What they were concerned with was rates, buying and selling 
space. White space was sold like white flour — buy in the 
cheapest, sell in the dearest, market. Agents accumulated space 
by various devices and sold it to customers as chance offered." 

George P. Rowell was a pioneer in this field at a time when 
authentic information concerning the names of newspapers, their 
advertising rates, their circulation, and the size and character 
of their place of publication was practically unknown. In the 
same way, J. Walter Thompson, founder of the agency of that 
name, pioneered in the magazine field. In the new scheme, the 

1 as, ibid., p. 240. 

^(7/. E. E. Calkins, '^How Agencies Grew with Advertising,^' Editor & 
Publisher, July, 21, 1934, p. 53. 
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space buyer in the advertising agency, as Calkins put it, became 
the key man who ^^knew to the fraction of a decimal point just 
how little the newspaper publisher could be bullied, bribed or 
cajoled into accepting for his space. The two great unsolved 
mysteries of the advertising business were the real circulation 
of the medium, and the actual bed-rock cost of its space.^^ 

Conditions were unsatisfactory in other respects. Not only 
did a sort of trial-and-error method prevail with respect to rates 
but there was about as much variety typographically. How 
advertisements were set depended largely upon the ideas and 
facilities of the individual papers. Column widths varied con- 
siderably. Mechanical, advertising, and business policies differed 
with individual papers. National advertisers were irked by 
local rules but the patent-medicine advertisers, the first large 
national advertisers, obtained uniformity by using plates. It 
is plain that the newspapers were slow to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of national advertising. 

Calkins set the decade 1900-1910 as the period of growth of the 
advertising agency, but it was a steady rather than a sudden 
development. ^'Plan, copy, art, typography, intelligently com- 
posed lists of mediums, the 15 per cent commission, stabilization 
of rates, research and merchandising,^' he testified, became 
part of the agency service in the years before the World War. 
Today few business organizations are better equipped, more 
eflSicient or more progressive than the first rate advertising 
agency." 

The newspapers, he pointed out, eventually saw the light 
with the result that there was ^'a flood of information about 
circulation, territory, local trade conditions, a miniature picture 
of the milieu the newspaper served. Rates were fixed and the 
elephantine rate card . . . was transformed into a simple price 
list that anyone might understand." Newspapers, in short, 
became the principal advertising medium, a position they have 
maintained despite the competition of magazines and, more 
recently, the challenge of the radio. 

Modern advertising, Calkins observed, is amply supplied with 
methods, resources, and techniques with the result that it is 
'Vaster, more pervasive, infinitely more interesting than jfifty 
years ago, more necessary but more expensive, relatively less 
effective because of sheer ubiquity, but gaining something from 
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that, too/' Because of ^^injudicious rivalry and slavish imita- 
tion, excess, extravagance, brag and vulgarity," it is vulnerable 
to such critics as Chase, Schlink, and Rorty to whom the public 
is inclined to lend a ready ear. '' It is up to the advertising agent, 
to his taste, his sense of proportion, his realization of which side 
his bread is buttered on," Calkins concluded, 'Ho use the facilities 
he has created and developed so that the buying public will find 
advertising its most dependable guide." 

Agency Commission, Years ago the compensation of the 
advertising agent who places an account was fixed at 15 per cent. 
Although this arrangement is in general use, its validity is 
challenged by some of the largest advertisers who argue that it 
is based upon "an outworn conception" of advertising.^ It is 
defended by the agencies and is accepted by most advertisers and 
used by practically all newspapers. 

The critics of this system point out that in the beginning the 
agent was a mere seller of space but that over the years he has 
tended to become, in the language of one of them, "a confidential 
partner of the advertiser." They concede that the commission 
system, based on a percentage of the money spent, was right and 
proper when the agent was simply a broker of space bought and 
sold. But they contend that conditions have changed and that 
the function of the agent as well as his relation to the advertiser 
has changed also. Their objection to the commission system is 
something of a piece with their feeling against what seems to them 
unwarranted discrimination in rates. 

The whole matter of the commission system and agency 
relationships has been the subject of several special studies in 
recent years. The American Newspaper Publishers Association 
at its 1922 convention in principle confirmed the commission 
arrangement and opposed any rebating of commissions to the 
advertiser. With the marked increase in general advertising by 
large advertisers and under the stress of the depression, the 
question was raised anew in 1932. This led to a study by 
Professor James W. Young, of Northwestern University, which 
it was hoped would be definitive. When the Young report, 
presented in May, 1933, upheld the agency system in general, the 
Association of National Advertisers declined to accept it and 
undertook one of its own, which resulted in the Haase report. 

1 Cf, Editor Publisher^ Apr. 28, 1934, p. 12. 
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1922 Resolution. The resolution adopted by the publishers 
at their 1922 meeting read as follows:^ 

Whereas, the purpose of the publisher in allowing a differential 
to the recognized advertising agent is to enable said agent to render 
adequate service to the advertiser; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the American Newspaper Publishers Association in 
convention assembled, that the advertising agent cannot render ade- 
quate service in return for inadequate pay, and that inadequate service 
does not lead to the success of the advertiser. Therefore the publisher 
pays for service he does not get when any portion of the differential is 
turned over to the advertiser ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the splitting of the differential in any form directly 
or indirectly by the advertising agent with the advertiser is immoral and 
destructive to the best interests of the advertiser, the publisher and 
the agent, and should not be permitted to continue. 

Young Report.^ This report reached three main conclusions: 
(1) that the present method of advertising agency compensation 
'4s the most practicable one for maintaining the true and long- 
run interests of all advertisers and all publishers^'; (2) that the 
rate of commission '4s not excessive for the structure as a whole"; 
and (3) ^Hhat all advertisers and publishers should bear, in 
proportion to volume, a share of both the direct and indirect 
costs of the structure," 

The study by Professor Young brought out wide differences 
in the results achieved by various advertising agencies under 
varying conditions. For example, one account which used more 
than $1,000,000 worth of space in 1931 was shown to have been 
handled at a net loss to the agency of $37,700. It developed that 
even in a given agency two accounts of about the same size may 
yield widely varying rates of net profit, or that the same account, 
handled by different agencies, may produce materially different 
rates of net profit, or that in a given agency the same account 
may vary widely in profit from year to year. It was found that 
the costs and profits of agencies vary in part according to the 
nature of the product advertised, in part by the. nature of the 
media used, in part by the degree of success of advertising at 
the particular moment, in part by the temperament and organ- 
ization of the advertiser, and in part by other factors. The 

1 (7/. ihid.f Dec. 1, 1934, p. 7 (resolution reprinted). 

2 Cf, iUd., May 20, 1933, pp. 3-^. 
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Young report emphasized that the use the advertiser makes of 
his space is much more important than the cost of the space. 
In the face of criticisms that agency commissions are unsound, 
uneconomic, and unfair, a poll of 92 leading advertisers made by 
Professor Young disclosed that only 19 believed them to be 
excessive, 25 others were somewhat dissatisfied, while 67 were 
'^entirely satisfied or at least content.^^ 

A.N.A. Report.! The Association of National Advertisers 
declined to accept the Young report and authorized a study of 
its own. Among the objecting advertisers were such important 
ones as General Motors Corp., Chrysler Corp., Procter & 
Gamble, General Foods Corp., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. It 
was argued that the data gathered for the Young report were 
insufiicient to justify the conclusions, that the report gave too 
much attention to periodicals and not enough to newspapers, and 
that it did not clarify the legal relationship of the agent with the 
advertiser on the one hand and the publisher on the other. 

The result was the Haase report whose conclusions follow: 
(1) the advertising agent is the agent of the advertiser only and 
as such owes him undivided loyalty; (2) the advertiser pays the 
agency and his money flows through the agent to the medium; (3) 
the present rate of compensation was set by agents, and the 
owners of advertising mediums, influenced and guided in their 
decision by agents, are not of prevailing importance in deter- 
mining the rate; (4) the chief fault of the discount (commission) 
system is its seeming rigidity; (5) the discount (commission) 
system has been modified in actual business practice, four basic 
arrangements now being in use; and (6) the advertiser is free to 
make any terms he wishes with the advertising agent who cannot, 
legally or ethically, obligate himself to the advertiser if he is 
already bound to the publisher. 

The attitude of the advertisers was summed up in these words: 

Any agent or owner of an advertising medium can, with perfect 
safety, set the terms upon which he will do business, but when he 
undertakes to prescribe a course of conduct for businesses other 
than his own, then he is confronted with the highly important 
question of restraint of trade.^' The advertisers, in short, argued 
that the advertising agent is no longer a middleman but is solely 
their agent and that as such it is entirely right and proper for 

1 C/. iUd,^ June 10, June 24, 1933; Nov. 17 and Nov. 24, 1934; Mar. 9, 1935. 
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them jointly to fix the basis on which they will do business 
without interference by the newspaper or other medium. 

Advertising Service. From the hit-and-miss methods of a 
generation ago, advertising has taken on some of the aspects of 
a fairly exact science. If the medium, the message, the methods, 
and the time are right, the results of a well-planned advertising 
campaign can sometimes be forecast with surprising accuracy. 
Unlike formerly, advertising is no longer sold on the basis either 
of bulk or sentiment. It is a well-established fact that quality 
circulation backed by intelligent merchandising service form a 
well-nigh unbeatable combination. 

Consumer studies are made by the newspapers themselves, by 
advertising interests, and by independent agencies. They are 
frequently as revealing to the newspaper as they are convincing 
to the prospective advertiser. They cover a variety of matters 
such as reader and consumer habits, factors that influence buying, 
and a thorough and detailed analysis of the market afforded by 
given newspapers including such things as purchasing power, 
income, wholesale and retail outlets, bank clearings, home owner- 
ship, automobile registrations, and other pertinent factors.^ 
Results have also been determined on the basis of what is known 
as '^advertising penetration,^’ which shows to what extent the 
advertising has been effective in terms of reader consciousness.^ 
By a properly scientific study of the market and the medium, 
sales potentials can be worked out for certain kinds of goods. 

Individual newspapers like the New York TimeSy the New 
York Sun, the Chicago Tribune, the Cleveland Press, and the Los 
Angeles Times — ^to name only a few — go to considerable effort and 
expense to provide adequate merchandising service for their 
advertisers, both general and retail. This includes dependable 
market data, lists of outlets, local tie-ups, etc. Such papers 
maintain their own research staffs or they may arrange with out- 
side agencies for special studies and surveys for their own informa- 
tion and for the benefit of advertisers. The Editor & Publisher 
Yearbook lists nearly 500 daily newspapers which offer mer- 
chandising service. 

The R. L. Polk Co. also makes such surveys and studies. It 
has conducted independent newspaper and market analyses, 

1 Cf, infra, pp. 

2 C/. Editor & Publisher, Sept. 16, 1933, p. 13. 
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Fig. 21. — Detroit News promotion advertisement in the Chicago Daily News. 
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e.g,j in New York City and Columbus, Ohio. A new type of 
scientific analysis of local market conditions discloses not only 
where a given product is sold but how much a given market will 
absorb. This plan, sponsored by Major Market Newspapers, 
Inc., provides sales potentials for various kinds of merchandise 
by ^‘putting the microscope’’ on local sales markets.^ By this 
method, it is claimed that manufacturers, distributors, and 
dealers can be shown what the potential market amounts to and 
can then be sold on advertising schedules adequate to cultivate 
the market. It is also claimed that a study of the potential sales 
data as compared with actual sales may show a market high in 
potential sales greatly underadvertised, indicating either that the 
dealer setup needs strengthening or that not enough local adver- 
tising is being used to enable the dealer to get his share of the 
business. 

Not all newspapers are in a position to go into such great 
detail concerning their circulations and markets as it is only 
the largest papers which are financially able or which need to 
go to, such lengths. But even small papers find it both necessary 
and profitable to afford some such cooperation to the advertiser 
either directly or through the representative of the paper. Even 
these same small papers can assemble and organize circulation 
and market data to this end — ^to their profit and that of the 
advertiser. 

Standard Advertising Contract. For the sake of uniformity, 
mutual understanding, and helpfulness, a Standard Advertising 
Contract is in use. Based upon experience, it bears the approval 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and other publishers’ 
associations. It was revised in 1933 so as to clarify it and bring 
it up to date.^ 

In the revised form the conditions affecting terms of payment 
were reworded to make it plain that the publisher will ''hold the 
agency solely liable for payment, ” thus avoiding any possibility of 
imposing double liability for payment on the advertiser. Also 
included was a statement that the agency "will not rebate to its 
client any part of the commission.” Further, all provisions for 
terms of guarantee of circulation were eliminated. 

1 Cf. iUd,, June 24, 1933, p. 22. 

2 C/. iUd,, July 8, 1933, p. 7. 
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Parties to the contract are not permitted to change the condi- 
tions except that portions may be crossed out before the order is 
sent to the publisher. All special conditions must appear 
prominently on the face of the contract. The standard condi- 
tions follow:^ 

1. Terms of Payment. 

а. The agency agrees to pay and the publisher agrees to hold the 
agency solely liable for payment for the advertising covered by this 
contract. 

The agency personally agrees to pay for advertising covered by this 
contract at the office of the publisher or his authorized representative 
on or before the last day of the month following that in which the 
advertising is published unless otherwise stipulated on publisher’s 
rate card on which this contract was based, or when cash discount is 
deducted but payment date not specified on the publisher’s rate card, 
on the 15th day of the month following. 

Bills must be rendered not less often than monthly, but failure to do 
so shall not constitute breach of contract. 

б. The agency agrees to pay in the manner specified in paragraph 
(a) for all drawings, composition, cuts or mats if furnished by the 
publisher at the request of the agency provided it is the practice of the 
publisher to charge for such service. 

c. Cuts and mats shall be sent to the publisher prepaid. If they 
are not, the publisher may accept them, and pay transportation and 
import charges and the agency shall promptly reimburse the publisher. 

d. If at the end of the advertising period named in the contract 
or upon prior termination of the contract for any cause, the agency 
has not used the full amount of advertising contracted for, the agency 
shall pay to the publisher such additional sum on all advertising so 
published as shall be equal to the difference, if any, between the amount 
due at the rate named in the contract and the amount due at the rate 
applicable to the quantity of space used, according to that schedule 
of advertising rates of the publisher on which the contract was based, 
and upon such expiration or termination said additional sum shall 
become immediately due and payable. Short rate bills must be rendered 
within sixty days after the expiration of the contract period, otherwise 
the publisher agrees to a settlement at the rate named in the original 
contract. Unless otherwise expressed on the face hereof, this contract 
may be canceled by the agency, or less space used, in accordance with 
the provisions of this paragraph. 

e. Any bill rendered to the agency by the publisher shall be conclusive 
as to the correctness of the items therein set forth and shall constitute 

1 lUd. 
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an account stated unless written objection is made thereto by the 
publisher or the agency within sixty days from the rendering thereof. 

/. The publisher reserves the right to cancel the contract at any time 
upon default by the agency in the payment of bills, or other breach, 
or in the event of any material violation on the part of the agency of 
any of the conditions herein named; and upon such cancellation all 
advertising done hereunder, including short rates or other charges under 
this contract, and unpaid, shall become immediately due and payable. 
In case of delinquency in payment or impaired credit of the agency the 
publisher shall have the right at any time to change the requirements as 
to terms of payment for further advertising under this contract as he may 
see fit. 

g. In all cases where date of pa 5 rment is material, unless otherwise 
stipulated the postmark date on the envelope properly addressed to the 
publisher or to his representative shall be considered the date on which 
payment was made. 

2. Rates. 

a. All rates shall be published. There shall be no secret rates, rebates, 
or agreements affecting rates. Ail rates shall be furnished agencies if 
requested. 

&. ^'Publisher's rate card^’ shall be understood to mean that schedule 
of advertising rates of the publisher upon which this contract is based. 

c. The rate stated in the contract is the minimum rate at which an 
equal or less amount of space, for the same class of advertising, to be 
published in a like position, under the same conditions, within the same 
period of time, can be secured. 

d. If additional space is used within the period covered by the con- 
tract, where the publisher has a schedule of graduated rates, any lower 
rate shall be given if earned, according to the publisher's rate card 
on which this contract is based. 

3. Advertising Material. 

а. The subject matter, form, size, wording, illustration and typog- 
raphy of the advertising shall be subject to the approval of the publisher 
but unless otherwise authorized in advance no change shall be made 
without the consent of the agency. 

б. If the publisher is unable to set any advertisement in the type or 
style requested, he may set such advertisement in such other type or 
style as in his opinion most nearly corresponds thereto, and the adver- 
tisement may be inserted without submission of proof unless proof 
before insertion is requested on the face of the order. 

c. Where cuts, electrotypes or material furnished by the agency 
occupy more space than specified in the contract or insertion order, 
publisher should immediately communicate with the agency for definite 
instructions. If the publisher is unable to secure definite instructions 
from the agency, the advertising shall be omitted. 
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d. If agency has contracted for a series of insertions in a publication, 
and before closing date insertion order and copy for next issue have 
not been received by publisher, publisher shall notify agency and follow 
agency’s instructions. 

e. Advertisements ordered set in space as required” shall be meas- 
ured from office ad rule to office ad rule. 

4. Proof of Insertion. 

a. The page containing the advertising or, at the request of the 
agency, a copy of each issue in which the advertising appears, shall 
be mailed or otherwise supplied to the agency, which shall be deemed 
to have received such copy or page unless the publisher is notified 
in writing of the non-receipt thereof within thirty days after the date 
of publication. The publisher may mail or otherwise supply an affidavit 
of publication in lieu of a second copy or page containing the advertise- 
ment. Failure to forward or furnish such copy, page or affidavit shall 
not constitute a breach of contract. 

5. Circulation. 

a. Unless the publisher is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the agency shall be entitled, upon request, to a statement of net 
paid circulation verified by a certified public accountant, or in lieu 
thereof to the right to examine the publisher’s circulation books. 

6. Omission of Advertising. 

a. Failure of the publisher to insert in any particular issue or issues 
invalidates the order for insertion in the missed issue but shall not 
constitute a breach of contract. 

In newspapers the advertising must appear in all regular editions 
issued on the date for which the advertising is ordered. Advertisements 
omitted from any particular edition or editions must be reported to the 
agency and if received in time and omitted through fault of publisher 
must be made up or adjusted unless otherwise instructed. 

Unless otherwise stipulated, the publisher shall have the right to 
omit any advertisement when the space allotted to advertising „in the 
issue for which such advertisement is ordered has all been taken, and 
also to limit the amount of space an advertiser may use in any one issue. 

7. General. 

а. The agency agrees that it will not rebate to its client any part 
of the commission allowed by the publisher. 

б. In dealing with agencies, the publisher shall follow a uniform policy 
to avoid discrimination. 

c. Unless later date is specified in publisher’s rate card, advertising 
shall begin within thirty days from the date of this contract, or contract 
becomes null and void. 

d. A w,aiver by the publisher of any default or breach by the agency 
shall be considered as a waiver of any subsequent default or breach of 
the same or any other provisions hereof. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Judged by present-day standards, the first paid advertising 
to appear in an American newspaper was classified advertising. 
In fact, much of the early advertising published in the colonial 
newspapers would now come under the head of classified adver- 
tising. It is perhaps significant that this initial paid advertise- 
ment was placed by a printer. It appeared in the third issue of 
John Campbelhs Boston News-Letter, dated May 1-8, 1704, as 
follows:^ 

AT Oysterbay, on Long Island in the Province of N. York, There 
is a very good Fulling-Mill, to be Let or Sold, as also a Plantation, having 
on it a large new Brick house, and another house by it for a Kitchin 
& workhouse, with a Barn, Stable &c. a young Orchard and 20 acres of 
clear Land. The Mill is to be Let with or without the Plantation; 
Enquire of Mr, William Bradford Printer in N. York, and know further. 

Until the idea of display advertising dawned some years later, 
all advertising appeared in this form. Much of it had to do with 
announcements by merchants, the departure of vessels for 
distant points, rewards for the return of runaway servants, the 
sale of slaves, and similar items. It was all very informally 
lumped together under the general heading of Advertise- 
ments,^^ the individual announcements being identified by two- 
line initial letters. By its miscellaneous nature as well as by its 
lack of display, it definitely resembled the classified advertising 
of a much later day. 

As recently as a century ago, the advertising carried by 
newspapers was still in this form. In patterning his newspaper 
after the English penny press, Benjamin Day, founder of the 
New York Sun, seized upon the idea of a large volume of small 
advertisements for the dual purpose of interesting the reader and 
producing revenue. As Presbrey describes it, Petty wants of 

^ Frank Presbrey, History and Development of Advertising, Doubleday, 
Doran, p. 126. 
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various kinds, and offers to exchange, were encouraged and gave 
additional reader interest to the paper. Help-wanted advertise- 
ments especially were solicited on the character of the Sun^s 
circulation and were obtained in increasing number. These 
appeared under a classification of ^ Wants. ^ Two or three lines 
in length, and not the kind of advertising for which space could 
be sold by the year, such advertisements paid a one-time rate of 
fifty cents. To these were added presently similar advertise- 
ments of theaters and museums, excursions, and marriage and 
death notices. 

Importance of Classified. From these crude and haphazard 
beginnings, classified advertising has developed into one of the 
most important departments of the newspaper. To the layman 
it is want advertising. It is that but it is a good deal more, as 
a glance at any good classified section will show. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the business can be had from the Media Records 
report that out of a total of 1,901,000,000 lines of advertising 
carried during 1935 by 365 papers in 95 leading cities, 300,247,167 
lines were classified advertising, or a little less than one-sixth. ^ 
With the total value of all advertising in these papers estimated 
at $400,000,000, their income from classified alone is said to have 
been somewhere around $75,000,000. 

Individual newspapers have developed classified advertising 
in varying degrees, and the development has been anything but 
uniform.® Many of the smaller newspapers in particular have 
failed to cash in on the full possibilities of classified as an impor- 
tant source of added revenue as well as an important service to 
their clientele. Yet, by its own admission, one newspaper in a 
city of 10,000 paid for a new, modern, and unusually well- 
equipped plant out of its profits from classified advertising alone 
in five years. 

One hundred forty newspapers in the United States and Canada 
each exceeded 1,000,000 lines of classified during 1935.^ The 

1 Presbrey, op. ciL, p. 192. 

2 Of. supra, p. 136. 

3 An idea of the volume of business involved in the classified department 
of a large newspaper is afforded in the fact that the New York Times 
receives some 2,500,000 replies a year by mail to Times want ads with box 
numbers. Cf. Editor <St Publisher, Aug. 22, 1936, p. 34. 

^ Cf. Editor & Publisher, Feb. 1, 1936, p. 30. 
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Chicago Herald and Examiner was first with a total of 4,829,654 
lines of classified, of which 3,555,968 lines were published on 
week days and 1,273,686 on Sundays. Others in the first 10 
were: Los Angeles Times, Detroit News, Chicago Tribune, New 
York American, Toronto Telegram, Los Angeles Examiner, San 
Francisco Examiner, New York Times, and the Toronto Star, 
Selling Classified. For a long time classified advertising was 
treated as a sort of stepchild in the newspaper business office. 
That day is happily past and classified advertising is now 
recognized — and treated — as a specialty, which it is. Many 
newspapers, in fact, now start their advertising salesmen with a 
course'^ in the classified department. As a matter of fact, 
newspapers which have highly developed their classified pages 
probably devote as much talent, energy, and ingenuity to this 
phase of the business as to any other. 

Hit-and-miss methods of selling classified are distinctly out- 
moded. The value of trained personnel, of right principles, and 
sound methods has long been recognized. This was summarized 
by H. W. Connell, at that time classified advertising manager 
of the San Antonio Express and News, in a bulletin of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers' Association as follows;^ 

The efficient management of a classified advertising department is 
one of the most complicated that the business offers. It requires an 
up-to-date knowledge of rate scaling, a thorough acquaintance with 
classification making, typography and makeup, an understanding of 
classified credit and collections, a constant vigilance to eliminate 
fraudulent announcements, and one of those odd persons called classified 
advertising manager who is happy to devote at least 12 hours a day of 
his time to its operation. 

It has been said that the only problem about classified adver- 
tising is to make it profitable. But to be profitable, it must be 
used, it must be read, it must give results and satisfaction, and 
the price must be right. These accomplishments are within the 
reach of small as well as large newspapers. In fact, some of the 
smaller dailies make a much better showing with their classified 
departments than do their large contemporaries. 

Take the Janesville, Wis., Gazette, for example. By the per- 
sistent use of the right methods some years ago, it boosted its ^ 


^ Cf, ibid., June 29, 1935, p. 32. 
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classified section from four columns to two pages daily. ^ A 
stable classified section like this guarantees the paper a steady 
income at a good rate, besides increasing the usefulness of 
the paper to its community. Such an accomplishment, it 
has been said, calls for the psychology of selling small space, 
training telephone solicitors, and writing original promotion 
copy. 

The Gazette put its own house in order and then proceeded to 
comb its territory for all possible sources of classified business. 
It put in a sound system of solicitation, billing, promotion, 
layout, and classification and changed its promotion to meet 
changing needs. It used four girls to solicit classified advertising 
by telephone and supplemented them with one or two men on the 
street. It watched all possible leads for new business, scrutiniz- 
ing the day^s news, exchanges, and old issues. It put a premium 
on six-month and yearly classified accounts and paid the girls a 
bonus for contracts. 

Telephone Solicitation. Classified advertising is peculiarly 
adapted to telephone solicitation, but selling by this method calls 
for expertness. Girls are much better for this purpose than men. 
They need, however, to be taught the principles of salesman- 
ship, to use positive statements but to avoid argument, and 
particularly to cultivate a smile in the voice. The telephone, 
too, opens a much wider field to the solicitor with respect to both 
time and distance. Such selling is not limited to ordinary busi- 
ness hours, and the solicitor can reach distant prospects within 
a few seconds and at a minimum of expense. The mere fact 
that the prospect is listed in the telephone book is in his favor 
as it is an index that his credit is good. 

Trained Ad Takers. Many papers stress the fact that trained 
personnel is available to assist in the writing of classified adver- 
tisements. The average person knows in a general way what he 
wants to say in an advertisement, but, frequently, he does not 
know how to say it the best or most economical way. It is a 
definite service to the user and to the reader, therefore, to train 
competent help in the classified department. It has been esti- 
mated that the cost of training a competent girl for such work 
runs from S400 to S600, hence it will pay the newspaper to keep 
the labor turnover at a minimum. 

1 Cf. ibid,, May 26, 1934, p. 28. 
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The New York Herald Tribune has gone a step further at this 
point in helping the classified user with the issuance of a booklet 
on ^'How to Answer a Want 

Classified Promotion. It is one thing for a newspaper to get 
classified advertising. To get the reader to pay attention to it is 
another problem. To this latter end all sorts of devices are in 
use. Many papers make a practice of putting desirable comics 
and features in the classified section, relying upon their pulling 
power to get the reader to look at the classified ads themselves. 
A check of 30 newspapers, referred to elsewhere in this connection, 
revealed that the crossword puzzle, which remains a perennial 
newspaper favorite, and individual comics or comic strips were 
used most frequently for this purpose. Other features used 
included news pictures and the contract-bridge lesson. 

Various promotional schemes are also used to lure the reader 
into the classified columns. One of the most common, because it 
is most effective, is to run an office advertisement with plenty of 
white space to show the specific results obtained by classified 
users. Another is to call special attention by means of a box 
or by an office ad used elsewhere in the paper to particular values 
or bargains offered in that day’s classified columns. Still another 
is to offer free movie or other amusement tickets daily to a given 
number of readers whose names, chosen at random from the city 
or telephone directory or some similar source, are sandwiched 
between ads in the classified section. 

Another frequent device is to use timely streamers or banners 
across the top of the classified pages. These not only add to the 
appearance of the pages but can be useful promotionally. Some 
typical streamers follow: 

For Your Protection — 5 Safety Points — When You Buy a Journal 
Safety Pledge Used Car. — Ohio State Journal. 

Smart Money Is Buying Real Estate! Buy a Home Now and Profit 
by the Rise in Values. — Columbus Dispatch. 

Follow the Success of Others — ^Advertise — Buy and Sell the Want Ad 
Way. — Macon Telegraph. 

Save Time and Money — Shop by This Page. — Wooster Daily Record. 

Buy Sell and Rent thru the Classified. — Mansfield News-Journal. 

Could You Use Extra Money? . . . Read These Pages Daily. — 
Akron Beacon Journal. 

1 Cf. ibid., July 6, 1935, p. 27. 
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Vacant Properties Pay No Bills — Rented Ones Do! List Your 
Vacancy Now. — Erie Daily Times. 

Get There First . . . Read Morning Help Ads. — Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 


Apparently there is no limit to the range or ingenuity of 
classified advertising promotion. Whatever forms it takes, it is 
one of the fundamentals of the business. No newspaper ever 
built up its classified department without promotion, or main- 


Fig. 22.-— -Chicago Herald and Examiner classified advertising promotion. 
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tained or enlarged it without continuing its promotional 
campaigning. 

The Chicago Tribune several years ago added 250,000 lines 
of classified in one year through a combination promotion.^ 
This included intensive newspaper and radio promotion, the intro- 
duction of an ad-writing service, the proper use of investigations 
and surveys, strong sales solicitations, the addition of news 
pictures to the Sunday classified section, a ^'hidden want ad'^ 
competition, and a friendly approach to advertisers on the part 
of the entire sales force. The ad-writing service aided greatly in 
building good will and in improving the advertising copy. The 
news pictures were added because the surveys showed that 
readers are greatly interested in them. The radio promotion was 
built around human-interest stories told by want-ad takers in 
150 broadcasts over WGN, the Tribune station. 

The San Francisco Examiner put on a real estate classified 
promotion campaign on the theme, ^'Golden Ground around the 
Golden Gate.’^^ In pressing this campaign, the Examiner used 
the following: broadsides to every real estate dealer, company, 
and corporation in San Francisco and 26 near-by towns and cities 
announcing the campaign; daily display ads, four columns by 
10 inches deep; radio talks by real estate men; presentations by 
salesmen and reprints of promotional material; page one boxes, 
used every other day on page one, part two; frequent news 
stories; window cards for cooperating dealers; rack cards; 
souvenir reprints of radio talks; streamers to spot the real estate 
columns. 

A number of newspapers, including the San Antonio Express 
and Evening News and the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle have 
given free want ads to children, the purpose being, of course, to 
impress their elders with the usefulness and effectiveness of 
classified advertising. The Express and Evening News offered 
free want ads to children under 16 who wished to sell, acquire, or 
trade anything during a given month.® It was called the ^^Chil- 
dren's Store, and the offer was limited to children who brought 
their own copy. The ads were limited to 23 words for a week's 
insertion. The advertiser's name or telephone number was 

1 Cf. iUd., Dec. 30, 1933, p. 14. 

2 Cf. ibid., June 2, 1934, p. 18. ■ 

3 Cf, ibid., Oct, 27, 1934, p. 18. 
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required with each ad. The Democrat & Chronicle a few months 
earlier ran a free barter column for children.^ 

Other novel promotion stunts used in recent years might 
include the following: 

Page One Box, “19 Killed'^ — vindicating the number of want ads 
stopped the previous day because the advertisers got results. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Star used to indicate property for rent or sale near schools. 


RESULTS 


Sold to First Callor 

*/ hcd onjf Humber of calls from my ad 
in The Ineruirer after / had sold my car 
to the first one who appeared^* 

This is the satisfactory report of Mr. 
Howard Shorty 6012 Y.ocum St.y after 
his Want-ad had appeared one day in the 
USED AUTOMOBILES column of 
> f The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

THE INQUIRER leads in want-ad advertising 
because it brings results. And it brings results 
because the combined morning and Sunday cir- 
culation of almost a million reaches more read- 
ers . . . more actual prospects . . . than any other 
Philadelphia newspaper. 

yfiflabtlpEia Jncitttmr 

«WANT-A0 HEAmiL’AnTISRS” 
Rittenhouse SOOO Broad SOOO 


Fig. 23. — Classified promotion of a favorite type. 

Fifty gallons of gas given to each purchaser of a used car through 
classified advertisement. (217 gas books thus given away). — Los 
Angeles Times. 

Free-car washes given for six months with each used car sold through 
classified advertisement. — ^Los Angeles Times. 

Free advertisements carried on lost pets. — Houston Chronicle. 

Giving away $10 bills on the street. — ^Los Angeles Times. 

Real life loan stories. — Los Angeles Herald d Express. 

The Boston American and Sunday Advertiser reaped a harvest 
of two and a half additional pages each Sunday for four weeks 


1 Cf. iUd., July 21, 1934, p. 12. 
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with a Who’s Who directory of Greater Boston. The Los 
Angeles Times somewhat similarly netted 6283 additional classi- 
fied advertisements with a tabloid reprint of all advertisements 
in the automotive classifications in the Sunday issue mailed free 
to 40,000 Chevrolet, Ford, and Pl 3 anouth owners in its territory, 
and by blanketing the community with a sample classified section 
containing a hidden name stunt with free theater tickets as the 
reward.^ 

The Janesville, Wis., Gazette, referred to above, found it 
profitable to establish friendly relations with auctioneers in 
connection with the farm auctions.^ It gave an annual dinner 
for the auctioneers in its territory, it paid them a commission on 
classified business they produced which ranged from $8 to $17 
per auction, and the Gazette also provided food at auctions which 
were advertised in the paper. This policy not only paid in 
advertising and in good will but contributed toward a 3000 gain 
in circulation which justified an increase in advertising rates. 

Classified Rates. It is a general rule in newspaper oiEces 
that the classified advertisement should yield enough to cover its 
cost, including the white space used and a proportionate share 
of the overhead, plus a reasonable profit. In general, the rate is 
somewhat higher than the average open rate and probably 
somewhat less than the general rate. It is usually also based on 
a sliding scale with the result that the rate falls as the number of 
insertions increases. The classified rate varies considerably. 
The transient or irregular advertiser generally pays a higher rate 
than the steady customer. The cash customer pays less than the 
charge account. Some classifications are charged at a lower rate 
than others as, for example, Rooms for Rent and Situations or 
Employment Wanted. Most papers fix a minimum charge 
regardless of the number of words or lines in the advertisement. 

Two systems of classified rates are in general use. One 
is the line rate, in which the cost to the user is determined by the 
number of lines in his advertisement, regardless of the number of 
words. The other is the word rate in which, similarly, the user 
pays so much per word just as in a telegram, regardless of the 
number of lines the words make. The argument as to which 
is the better arrangement has been going on for years with no sign 

1 C/. md,, Feb. 23, 1935, p. 18. 

2 C/. supra, p. 182. 
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of settlement. A survey made in 1935 covering 717 papers 
revealed that 354 operated on the word rate and 352 on the line 
rate, while some used one method for local classified and the other 
for foreign.^ Each will be examined in some detail. 

The Word Rate, The chief advantage of the word rate is that 
it simplifies computation. This is particularly useful for the 
transient user and the small professional advertiser who are the 
backlog of all classified advertising and who rarely know how 
many lines their advertisement will make. Further advantages 
of the word rate as described by James McGovern, of the Pitts- 
burgh Press, in an address before the Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers’ Association follow it eliminates unin- 
telligible abbreviations, costly oversets and undersets, and while 
tending to reduce the inch value, would more than make up in 
good will, in popularity, and in acceptability — and probably in 
increased gross revenue — any loss so sustained. By contrast, he 
argued, the line rate is a source of antagonism, misunderstanding, 
and complaint, and is responsible for most of the serious com- 
plaints and adjustments in the classified department. These, 
he explained, originate invariably in the inability of the ad 
takers to quote the exact number of lines an ad will occupy, and 
the antagonism created in the advertiser’s mind when we endeavor 
to explain the impossibility of squeezing a 20-word ad into two 
lines of space. Unintelligible abbreviations thrive under such 
conditions, resulting in reader confusion and eventual loss of 
reader interest.” 

The Chicago Herald and Examiner, national pacemaker in classi- 
fied advertising, uses the word rate.® It based its sales-promo- 
tion campaign for several years on such themes as ‘^Economy 
Want Ads,” A New Plan of Figuring Your Want Ad Cost,” and 
^'Easy to Read — ^Easy to Figure.” Its rate structure was 
designed to undersell that of competitors and yet by producing 
multiple insertions to reduce the composition and bookkeeping 
costs and thus to make the volume high and the rate profitable. 
It also aimed at a high Sunday volume by putting a premium 
on a seven-time order and giving the customer the privilege of 
making one entire change of copy in that time. Where a large 

^ Cf. Editor <& Publisher, July 6, 1935, p. 24. 

2 Cf. ibid., July 7, 1934, p. 25. 

3 Cf. ibid., Apr. 21, 1934, p. 32; also, Apr. 28, 1934; May 19, 1934, p. 32. 
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advertisement was placed for the Sunday issue, a six-time order 
called a “rate-holder” of 12 words was permitted the advertiser, 
thus making a seven-time order. The Herald and Examiner^ s 
campaign was also based on the principle: “Get the want ad 
before it becomes a voluntary ad.” To this end, a house-to-house 
canvass was made and classified ads in opposition papers were 
followed up promptly. For promotion, the newspaper, bill- 
boards, radio, and direct mail were used. 

Similar policies are followed by other important papers, such as 
the Indianapolis Times, the Washington News, and the Baltimore 
Post. The first named had the lowest seven-time rate of any 
of the local newspapers yet standardized at 3 cents a word. It 
put the emphasis on four- and seven-time orders by offering the 
public one extra insertion with a three-time order or two extra 
with a five-time order; in other words, four insertions for the price 
of three or seven for the price of five. It reported its voluntary 
business from classified increased 300 per cent in six months. 
Similarly, the Washington News, with a basic rate of cents a 
word, offered 16 insertions for the price of 10. 

A criticism of these bargain offers is that in effect they amount 
to unwarranted price reductions. The critics point out that 
the publishers are seeking additional revenue, yet by this method 
they sacrifice revenue for linage. An objection to the word rate 
itself is that it does not readily take into account the extra space 
consumed by oversize type, centered words, catalogue listings, and 
the like. The objectors feel strongly on the question for, as one 
of them predicted, “If the publishers of the country don't scotch 
this movement they will live to regret it.” 

The Line Rate. Stout arguments can readily be marshalled in 
favor of the line rate. These may be summarized as follows: it 
means a higher net rate per inch to the paper than the word rate; 
it eliminates the problem of long words; it is simpler for the 
accounting department; it is useful for comparison with display 
rates; it conforms to the current general practice of computing 
space in terms of lines. 

One problem in connection with the word rate is that many 
classified advertisements run over into an extra line by only one 
or two words. These additional words yield little extra revenue 
while the remainder of the line is a total loss. On the line basis, 
the entire line is paid for since the space is used even though it is 
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not solid composition. An example cited by Loyal Phillips, at 
that time classified advertising manager of the Omaha World- 
Herald is a case in point. ^ He reported that a newspaper survey 
revealed 51 advertisements in one column with a total of 112 
words in the terminal lines of the advertisements or about 2.2 
words each. For these, the paper received an average of 5 cents 
a word at the word rate or $5.60 for the 51 lines. On a corre- 
sponding line rate, it would have received $12.75, so that the 
use of the word rate here meant a loss of $7.15 per column or 
about 35 cents an inch. 

Oversets can be greatly reduced or eliminated by the proper 
operation and use of the line rate. One paper reduced the over- 
sets to only six in 1000 advertisements. This was achieved by 
counting 35 letters, spaces, and punctuation marks per line 
instead of 38. In addition, clerks and solicitors were penalized 
25 cents for each overset. No abbreviations were permitted 
under this system. 

Classifications. While classifications are fairly well standard- 
ized, they vary greatly in number with individual newspapers. 
In general, the larger the newspaper the greater the number of 
classifications. The largest number found by the author in a 
survey of 30 representative newspapers of all sizes was 153 in the 
case of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. Some newspapers 
number their classifications, and some still print their classifica- 
tions daily, while others do not. In some cases newspapers print 
a classification list in the Sunday issue but not on week days. 
The Herald and Examiner prints a small index in the upper outer 
corner of each classified page for that page alone for the con- 
venience of users. 

The number of principal classifications need not exceed 10. 
For all ordinary purposes, all such advertisements can be included 
under one of the following heads: Announcements, Employment, 
Real Estate, Business Services, Financial, Livestock, Merchan- 
dise, Automotive, and Miscellaneous. Most newspapers break 
several of these up into major subdivisions as, for example. Real 
Estate, which becomes For Rent or For Sale, and Employment 
which becomes Help Wanted and Position or Situation Wanted. 
Each of these is further subdivided according to the policy of the 
individual newspaper and the volume of such advertising. 

1 Cf. ibid., Oct. 6, 1934, p. 20. 
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As an additional service to users, a number of newspapers such 
as the Detroit News, the New York Times, and the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner maintain an extensive "'Lost and Found'’ 
service. An effort is made to bring losers and finders together 
and a permanent record is kept of articles advertised in their 
columns as lost. Another service to users is to run a daily listing 
of the box numbers to which replies have been received together 
with the number of such replies in each case. 

The classified ad index used by the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
illustrates about 150 of the classifications in more or less general 
use. It follows with 12 major subdivisions: 


Classified Ad Index 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1. Death Notice 

2. Card of Thanks 

3. Obituaries 

4. In Memoriam 

5. Cemetery Lots 

6. Funeral Directors 
6a. Funeral Flowers 

7. Lodge Notices 

8. Religious — Social Events 

9. Information 

9a. Where to Dine 
9aa. Beer Directory 
96. Transportation 
9c. Bus Transportation 

10. Stolen Automobiles 

11. Lost 
11a. Found 

EMPLOYMENT 

12a. Help Wanted Male — 
Trades 

126. Help Male — Agents, 
Salesmen 

12c. Help Male Miscellaneous 

13. Help Instruction 

14. Help Male and Female 
14a. Male and Female — Sales- 

work 


I Page 6 


15a. Female — Housework — 
Cooks 

156. Help Female — Sales- 
women 

15c. Help Female Miscellane- 
ous 

16. Employment Agencies 

17. Situation Wanted Male 

18. Situation Wanted Female 
WANTED 

19. Wanted to Buy 

19a. Building and Loan Cer- 
tificates 

Wanted Real Estate 60a 
Wanted Business Oppor- 
tunities 70a 

21. Wanted to Rent 

22. Wanted Room — Board- 

Room 

23. Wanted to Lease 

24. Wanted to Exchange — 

Swaps 

25. Wanted to Borrow 
Wanted Automobiles 89c 

27. Wanted Miscellaneous 
EDUCATIONAL 

28. Educational 
28a. Kindergartens 

29. Music — Dancing — Dra- 

matics 
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BUSINESS SERVICE 

30. Business Announcements 
(Under 55 subdivisions) 

31. Osteopathy 
31a. Professional 

32. Chiropractic 

33. Medical 

34. Detective 

35. Beauty Parlors — Manicur- 

ing 

36. Patent Attorneys 

37. Dressmaking 

38. Character Loans 

38a. Character Bank Loans 
386. Money to Loan — Per- 
sonal 

39. Chattel Loans 

39a. Association Personal Fi- 
nance Companies 

40. Tours and Excursions 

41. Auto Trips and Travel 
42a. Return Loads Wanted 

43. Express and Hauling 

44. Where to Eat 

44a. Homes for Aged or In- 
valids 

RENTALS 

45. Room and Board 

45a. Rooms Unfurnished 
456. Rooms Furnished 
45c. Rooms for Housekeeping 

46. Suburban Property for Rent 

47. Houses for Rent 

47a. Transfer and Storage 

48. Furnished Houses and 

Apartments for Rent 

49. Flats and Apartments 

50. Storerooms for Rent 

51. Office and Desk Room 

52. Garages for Rent 

53. Farms for Rent 

54. Miscellaneous for Rent 

55. For Lease 


55a. Light Manufacturing — 
Lofts 

56. Summer Cottages — Resorts 
56a. Winter Resorts 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
56. Summer Cottages — Resorts 
56a. Winter Resorts 

60. Houses for Sale 

60a. Wanted Real Estate 

61. Suburban Property 

62. Lots for Sale 

63. Real Estate Investments 

64. Exchange Real Estate 

65. Builder — Builders' Supplies 
656. Home Modernization 

66. Farms for Sale 

67. Lands for Sale 
FINANCIAL 

68. Money to Loan — Real Es- 

tate 

69. Financial 

70. Business Opportunities 
70a. Business Opportunities 

Wanted 

LIVESTOCK 

71. Poultry and Supplies 
71a. Dogs, Cats, and Pets 
716. Aquariums, Fish, etc. 

72. Horses, Vehicles, Livestock 
MERCHANDISE 

73. Musical Instruments 
73a. Phonograph Repair 
736. Piano Tuning and Re- 
pairs 

73c. Radios, Parts, Repairs, 
Rentals 

73d. Refrigerator Repair 

74. Sewing Machines for Sale 

75. Typewriters, Adding Ma- 

chines 

75a. Office Supplies and 
Equipment 
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76. Coal, Coke, Wood for Sale 
76a. Coal Yards 

766. Coal Truckers 

77. Machinery and Tools 
77a. Contractors’ Supplies 
776. Farm Equipment — Sup- 
plies 

77c. Machinery Repairs 
77d. Feeds 

78. Electrical Equipment 

79. Flowers — Plants — Shrubs — 

Trees 

80. Diamonds — Watches — 

Jewelry 

81. Food Mart 

82. Store Fixtures and Equip- 

ment 

83. Clothing — Furs for Sale 
83a. Clothing on Credit 

84. Miscellaneous for Sale 
84a. Auction Sales 
846. Public Sale 

85. Boats — Marine Supplies 
AUTOMOTIVE 

86. Motorcycles and Bicycles 

87. Body and Fender Repairing 


87a. Automobile Painting 
876. Automobile Radios 
87c. Auto Repairs — Welding 
87d. Automobile Storage 
87c. Tires, Accessories, Re- 
pairs 

87/. Auto Tops, Equipment, 
Repairs 

87^. Automobile Wrecking 
87/i. Automobile Parts 

88. Airplanes for Sale 
88a. Tractors for Sale 

89. Trucks and Delivery 

89a. Truck — Automobile 
Bodies 

896. Automobiles for Rent 
8966. Trailers 
89c. Automobiles Wanted 

90. Automobiles for Sale 
90a. Automobile Auctions 

DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 

95. Automobiles for Sale 

96. Business Notices 
• 97. Miscellaneous 

99. Farm and Garden (on Real 
Estate Page) 


Guaranteed Results. One kind of classified promotion that 
appeals to the user of such advertising is to guarantee the results. 
One month a year, for example, the San Francisco Chronicle has 
used this sort of campaign as a means of getting new business.^ 
The scheme is simple: to renew classified advertisements placed 
on a weekly basis for an added week if the results are not satis- 
factory. The Chronicle began this practice in 1931. In 1933 
experience showed that about 30 per cent of the copy was run 
for the second week. Similarly, the Mobile Press and Register 
invited advertisers to run their copy for seven consecutive days 
with an offer to repeat it for an additional week if results were 
not obtained within three days.^ That this type of promotion is 
not adopted by more newspapers might be taken to cast some 
doubt upon its validity. 

^ C/. ihid.^ Dec. 16, 1933, p. 28. 

2 Cf, ibid., Apr. 21, 1934, p. 32. 
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Classified Censorship. One of the best ways for a newspaper 
to build reader confidence in its classified columns is to exercise 
strict control over those columns and to adhere to rigid stand- 
ards as to what will be accepted for them. This should 
apply to the entire section but in particular to the ^'Help 
Wanted” and “Business Opportunities” classifications. Opin- 
ion seems to be agreed on this point. The notice carried by 
the Cincinnati Enquirer illustrates the general practice: “All 
advertisements are restricted to their proper classification, style 
and type. The Enquirer reserves the right to edit or reject any 
advertisement.” 

“XJncensored classified is a deadly poison and not too slow 
to destroy the good will of any newspaper,” according to C. M. 
Carroll, former president of the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers.^ “The same man who would 
rip things open if his editors permitted publication of polluted 
news or his advertising manager accepted a fraudulent display 
advertisement, is frequently unaware that his readers' confidence 
is being viciously undermined by the wrong kind of three- and 
four-line advertisements. ... In the interest, first, of the public 
and, second, of the newspaper as a commercial enterprise, the 
same vigilance that walls the news and the display advertising 
must be maintained towards the agate columns.” 

Similarly, Norton Cole, of the Syracuse Post-Standard, told 
the New York state division of the National Association of 
Classified Advertising Managers that “The good advertisement 
is the one that an advertising salesman would answer himself or 
give to one of his best friends to answer.”^ And A. H. Van 
Duyn, formerly of the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, added, 
“ ... if you do put in a strict censorship, put it in for everyone 
or no one. There must be no exceptions for friends or any one 
else. What little linage you may lose from chiselers will probably 
be more than made up by reputable advertisers with increased 
respect for your medium.”^ 

The abuses for which censorship is a remedy are covered under 
a code of ethics adopted by the Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers' convention in 1934, later indorsed by the Newspaper 

1 C/. ibid,, Aug. 4, 1934, p. 16. 

2 Cf, ibid,, Jan. 26, 1935, p. XIII. 

2 Cf, ibid., June 22, 1935, p. 6. 
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Advertising Executives’ Association.^ Under this code the 
newspapers would bar: 

1. That which intentionally causes the loss of money to readers either 
directly or indirectly. 

2. That which causes injury to health or morals of readers. 

3. That which evades or fosters the evasion or violation of any law, 
municipal, state, or national. 

4. That which criticises, directly or by implication, an individual, 
race, creed, religion, organization, institution, business, or profession. 

5. Using newspaper classified advertising in such a way as to destroy 
the confidence of either or both readers and advertisers in classified 
advertising, or any legitimate business or professional activity. 

6. Requesting misclassification of advertisements when such mis- 
classification may be, or is, detrimental to the newspaper or detrimental 
or unfair to advertisers using classifications requested. 

In addition, newspapers were advised to bar outright or to 
censor rigidly: personal advertisements from fortune tellers, 
clairvoyants, or astrologists when such services are illegal or the 
advertisers obviously are unable to perform a valuable service; 
homework ads; help-wanted ads calling for deposits, money for 
kits; beauty ads; out-of-town school ads; Mexican divorce ads. 

Of 130 newspapers queried in a. survey reported by Editor & 
Publisher f 63 said they had a definite censorship code for classified 
advertising and 67 others disclosed that they censored copy 
according to their individual judgment. ^ Some newspapers 
operate jointly in this respect, others individually, and some in 
cooperation with outside agencies such as the local Better 
Business Bureau, 

Individual newspapers go still further to protect themselves, 
the legitimate advertiser, and the reader. Some have standing 
offers of rewards for the apprehension of persons misusing the 
classified columns. The Chicago Herald and Examiner, for 
instance, carried a standing notice to the effect that it would pay 
$100 for ^Hhe arrest and conviction of an advertiser fraudulently 
obtaining money through want ads published in its columns.” 
It paid $100 to a woman, for example, who exposed another who 
had sold her an “Oriental” rug through its want ad columns.® 

1 Cf, ibid., June 23, 1934, p. 7. 

2 Cf. iUd., Aug. 18, 1934, p. 26. 

3 Cf. ibid., Apr. 7, 1934, p. 28; cf. also ibid., July 7, 1934, p. 14. 
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Others carry standing notices either in box form or in italics 
like the following: 

Washington Star: The Star makes every effort to have the advertise- 
ments appearing under its Help Wanted Classifications contain accurate 
statements of the nature of employment being offered. 

Advertisers are requested to cooperate in this regard, and those 
answering advertisements will please notify the Classified Department 
of the Star of any misleading statements. 

Chicago Tribune: The Tribune does not knowingly accept Help 
Wanted advertisements which misrepresent the nature or terms of 
employment, or advertisements for Sales Help which do not indicate 
the type of product or service to be sold and the form of compensation. 
Report any misrepresentations or requests for a cash bond, deposit, or 
investment for samples not stated in the advertisement to the Tribune, 
Superior 0100, Local 328 (for complaints only). 

New York Times: Three business references required of all advertisers 
in the Business Opportunities columns. 

Cleveland Press: The Press, in accordance with a ruling established 
many years ago to safeguard its readers, does not accept advertisements 
for children to board unless properly licensed by the Department of 
Public Welfare. (Homes accepting child with parent require no state 
license.) 

A similar notice is carried by the Cleveland Plain Dealer under 
the classification, Children Boarded. 

The Christian Science Monitor publishes the following notice 
under the general heading of Local Classified: 

Advertisements under this heading appear in this edition only. 
Rate a line for one or two insertions, 27 a line for three, four and 
five insertions within a week, and 24jzf a line for six or more consecutive 
daily insertions. Minimum space three hnes, minimum order 'four 
lines. (An advertisement measuring three lines must call for at least 
two insertions.) An application blank and two letters of reference are 
required from those who advertise under most of these headings. Write 
or call for detailed information. 

The Detroit News runs a number of standing heads. Under 

Wanted — Male Help’^ and ‘^Wanted — Female Help^' it 
announces: 

The Detroit News does not knowingly accept in this classification 
advertisements which misrepresent the form of compensation. Do 
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not include original or valuable papers of recommendation when 
answering box ads. Report any violation of this rule or any request 
for a cash bond, deposit or investment for samples not stated in the 
advertisement to The Detroit News, Randolph 2000, Classified Adver- 
tising Manager. 

Its notice under “Business Opportunities” reads: 

The Detroit News does not knowingly accept in this classification 
advertisements which misrepresent in any form. Report any violation 
of this rule where fraud or misrepresentation of copy is proven to The 
Detroit News, Randolph 2000, Classified Advertising Manager. 

It follows a similar policy with respect to machinery and 
supplies, and automobiles. The Chicago Tribune goes a shade 
further in regard to the latter. It makes the following offer: 

The Tribune does not knowingly accept automobile advertising which 
misrepresents the year of the car. If you wish to confirm the year 
model of a used car advertised in its columns, secure the serial number 
(which determines the year model) and telephone the Tribune, Superior 
0100, Local 328, for verification. 

Typography. Most newspapers have rather definite restric- 
tions on the typography and makeup of the classified section. 
This is done to insure some degree of uniformity, to prevent some 
advertisers from literally blotting out others by the use of type 
that is too large or too black, and to control the “color” of the 
page. Although agate is the standard classified type size, much 
larger type sizes are permitted, particularly in display classified. 
But in such cases the type is limited to light faces or to inline or 
outline faces. The Chicago American^ for example, permits type 
faces as large as 48 point as well as italic in 12 and 14 point in 
display classified.^ Most papers also put some limitations on the 
use of cuts in the classified section. The survey previously 
referred to disclosed that 45 per cent of the papers queried permit 
the use of cuts. Of these about two-fiifths require that they be 
screened while the remainder publish them as ordered. 

Display Classified. This is a hybrid sort of advertising. It is 
really quasi-display advertising in the classified section. It 
consists of advertisements which have a particular appeal on 
the classified page but differ from other classified advertisements 

1 Cf, ibid., Feb. 3, 1934, p. 39. 
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in size and typography. It is peculiarly adaptable for such pur- 
poses as real estate, used cars, and personal loans. It is restricted 
as indicated above, however, with respect to type sizes and faces 
as well as illustration. It lends itself particularly to long-time 
classified contracts. 

Collections, The sheer volume of classified advertising multi- 
plies the difiSculties of bookkeeping and collecting. The bulk 
of the insertions are small advertisements that run two or three 
times and then stop. It is important, therefore, not only to check 
the validity and the legitimacy of the advertisement but the 
credit rating of the advertiser before publication. It has been 
said that collecting for want ads is more important than getting 
the business originally. Collections are sometimes difficult to 
make from persons who failed to get the results they expected or 
to which they thought they were entitled and who are, therefore, 
reluctant to pay. 

One method of handling accounts is to divide them between 
professional, f.e., regular users and the so-called ^^T and T” — 
telephone and transient users. ^ The latter are said to comprise 
about 35 per cent of the total. Naturally, the chief diflBLculty in 
collections comes from this quarter. It has been recommended 
that persons placing advertisements under any of the following 
classifications for the first time be required to pay cash as experi- 
ence shows them to be poor credit risks: Business Opportunities, 
Situations Wanted, Personals, Legal Notices, Oil and Mining, 
Board and Room. When they have established credit, the 
requirement can be waived. The Los Angeles Evening Herald 
& " operates a ^‘copy and censorship'' desk where all 

advertisements are checked for credit and to detect fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

Transient accounts are usually billed upon the expiration 
of the advertising. In some cases a cash discount is given if the 
bill is paid within 10 days. The subsequent procedure that 
might be followed is:^ (1) duplicate invoice mailed 15 days after 
expiration; (2) phone call 25 days after expiration to get promise 
of payment; (3) first collection letter 30 days after expiration; (4) 
second letter 40 days after expiration; (5) third letter 50 days 
after expiration; (6) fourth letter 60 days after expiration. In 

1 Cf, ibid,, July 14, 1934, p. 31. 

2 Gf, ibid., Sept, 14, 1935, p- 22. 
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some cases the customer’s account is permitted to run until his 
credit limit is reached when he is notified by phone or by mail. 

Routing Copy. Two or more copies of all classified advertise- 
ments are usually made on forms provided for the purpose, the 
number depending upon the size of the paper and the system it 
follows. The copies are in different colors for purposes of 
identification. After being checked for accuracy, for legitimacy, 
and for credit, one copy goes to the composing room, one goes to 
the billing department, and the third may be kept for 30 days or 
more in the classified department itself. If any disputes, con- 
troversies, or questions arise they will usually crop up within a 
few days. It is usually unnecessary, therefore, to keep more than 
one permanent record on file. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE RATE STRUCTURE 

The matter of rates has long been a pressing and difficult 
newspaper problem. A newspaper has only two things to sell: 
white space to the advertiser and the printed paper to the reader. 
At first the reader supplied most of the income to the newspaper, 
but, as advertising developed, the advertiser became the principal 
source of revenue and circulation income became secondary. 
Since 1929, this situation has changed somewhat but the sale of 
advertising space is still the chief financial prop of the newspaper. 

All things considered, copy prices for newspapers are far better 
stabilized and standardized than are the rates for advertising 
space. This is because fewer factors enter into the copy price 
of the newspaper than into its advertising rates. Except on 
Sunday and in a few instances on Saturday, the copy price of a 
given newspaper is always the same regardless of the number 
of pages it contains. Thus a reader who gets a 14--page paper on 
Saturday or 18 pages on Monday for his 2 cents may get an issue 
of 48 pages or more on Friday for 2 cents. The copy price is 
generally based upon such factors as what the reader is able to 
pay, what he is willing to pay, what he is used to paying, and upon 
what rival newspapers charge. 

At one time there was a direct relationship between the copy 
price and advertising. In fact, it was the custom for some years 
in the United States to give the yearly subscriber the additional 
privilege of advertising space without extra charge. The mer- 
chant paid $40 for a year's subscription to a given newspaper and 
in return received a copy of each issue, plus the right to advertise 
his wares or services.^ 

It is only in recent years that scientific cost finding has come to 
play a real part in the determination of advertising rates. Even 
now many newspapers, particularly the smallest ones, fix their 

1 C/. Frank Presbrey, History and Development of Advertising, Doubleday, 
Doran, p. 177. 
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rates by various rules of thumb. This situation has been 
inherited from the earliest newspaper times, but it is also partly 
a matter of professional negligence and even ignorance. After 
allowing for the variable factors involved, there is no question but 
that the advertising rates of some papers are too high, and, more 
frequently, those of others are too low. In the one case the 
advertiser is not getting his money’s worth, and in the other the 
publisher is not receiving what he should. 

Newspaper advertising rates and the policies that determined 
them have varied greatly from time to time. Early in the 
seventeenth century, as Presbrey points out, the advertiser was 
permitted to name his own priceA This applied to the public 
registers under James II and Charles I. Some years later the 
rate for an advice,” as advertisements were called, depended not 
upon the amount of space used but upon the occupation or station 
in life of the advertiser.^ For a workman the fee was 4s., for a 
bookseller 5s., for a physician 10s., and, in the case of land to be 
sold, it was Id, per £ sterling of value. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the customary charge by London newspapers 
was Is. regardless of the number of lines, but the advertisements 
were usually from 8 to 10 lines deep. Fixing the rate at 2d. per 
line led to an increase in the size of advertisements. 

In the United States a fairly general practice was to give 
unlimited space for $32 a year.^ The advent of the penny papers 
a century ago led to gradual changes in advertising rates, policies, 
and practices. The ^‘square” was made the unit of advertising 
space, ranging from 10 to 16 lines deep. Six lines in The Sun in 
1839, for example, sold for $30 a year, or $3 a month, or $1.75 a 
week, or 50 cents a day. Similarly, The Herald charged $30 a 
year for one square, or $3 a i^onth, $1.25 a week, 50 cents a day. 

About 75 years ago, the advertising agency entered the picture. 
Although it has since played an important role in the brokering of 
advertising, it was anything but a stabilizing influence at first. 
In some ways it was responsible, in fact, for making a bad 
situation worse. Under the prodding of advertising agents, 
much newspaper space was sold for what it would bring. Pub- 
lishers advertised one rate and sold through agents at a much 

1 p. 36. 

® Ihid,j p. 37. 

® Ihid,j p. 197. 
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lower rate and even then received only a fraction of the proceeds 
As a result, the rate situation was thoroughly chaotic in the period 
after the close of the Civil War. 

Presbrey describes it as follows:^ 

Newspapers had rate cards but the price the paper eventually got 
depended upon how badly it wanted the business and how well the 
advertiser or agent could bluff. A first demand by the paper for $500 
might, before the bargain was struck, be reduced to $50. Ink, news- 
print, type and other material used in newspaper making were accepted 
in payment for space, and this gave opportunity for a new crop of agents, 
who made bargains at both ends and sold the acquired space for cash. 
Ink manufacturers and type founders usually had space to sell in the 
papers they served, and they, too, were advertising agents in a way. 
When the newspaper could get neither cash nor supplies it sometimes 
would accept anything it could get — clothing, household articles, 
foodstuffs even — ^and sell or give these commodities to its employees. 
This was known as ^^swap^^ advertising. 

With such demoralization in rates it was possible for the shrewd 
space broker to make a very good living. Newspaper rate cards were 
based upon an expected loss of 25 per cent from bad credits. Sure 
pay usually resulted in at least that much off the card rate. The 
agent’s commission was 25 per cent. If he did not get more than that 
he was not as smart as his confreres, for most of them managed to get 
a good deal more. The agent who had the best knowledge of a news- 
paper’s financial condition and the business methods of the men who 
managed it, and knew whether ‘^No” meant just that or was subject 
to change, was the man who made the most money. 

A few newspapers, like the New York Herald, refused to pay 
any commission, but others paid as much as 75 and even 80 per 
cent. 2 Space worth $2000 might yield as little as $600 to the 
newspaper. According to Rowell, one of the pioneers in the field, 
agents themselves were sometimes authorized to fix the rates, and 
the newspaper would regard itself as bound thereby. 

While newspapers doubtless suffered from this lack of a sound 
general policy with respect to advertising rates, they were also 
at fault in another matter. Until fairly recent years, the circu- 
lation figures and other information concerning the circulation of 
a publication were regarded as anything but the business of 

^ p. 263. 

2 lUd,, p. 267. 
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advertisers or competitors.^ It was the custom of newspapers, 
as has been described, to present “estimated^' or claimed” 
circulation figures. In many cases such figures were obviously 
padded for the purpose of impressing or, worse, of deceiving the 
advertiser. Some publishers probably did not really know what 
their paid circulation was because the same laxity prevailed in 
respect to circulation as to advertising. 

Since the organization of the A.B.C. in 1913 this condition has 
been greatly improved. While a minority of dailies are members 
of the A.B.C., a large proportion of the really important papers 
belong to it, and its influence has been felt throughout the 
publishing and advertising industries to the advantage of both. 
Through this agency, advertisers have a sound, tangible yard- 
stick by which they can measure and analyze the circulation of 
daily newspapers which are A.B.C. members. The situation 
sometimes arises, especially in the larger cities, where one or more 
competing papers bear the A.B.C. stamp and the rival or rivals 
do not, which may lead to the suspicion that the latter are unable 
or unwilling to meet so rigid a circulation test. The A.B.C. 
yardstick goes well beyond the requirements of the so-called 
‘^government report” or sworn statement made by the publisher 
to post-oABice authorities as to his average daily net paid circula- 
tion for the preceding 12 months. It makes two things definitely 
possible: to determine whether advertisers are getting their 
money’s worth in terms of circulation in the advertising space 
they buy and to compare the circulations of different newspapers 
which are A.B.C. members. 

How Advertising Is Sold. Advertising has been sold in 
various units, including the page or fractions of a page, the column 
inch, the square, and the line. Even these units vary with the 
size of the format used by a given publication. Magazine space 
is still quoted on the basis of a page. Some newspaper space, 
too, is sold by the page or half or quarter page, but even in such 
cases the rate is generally quoted on the basis of a line. The 
column inch, as the name suggests, is that space one column wide 
and 14 lines deep. The line, which is the most common unit of 
advertising space now in use, is a line of agate type. 

Each of these units has some disadvantage. An obvious 
objection to the page or fractional page is that it is too large a 

^ C/. supray p. 98. 
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unit for many advertisers whose business or whose purse does not 
justify the use of such space. This is also true to some extent 
of the column inch and of the square. In addition, the latter 
is a rather arbitrary unit which, in the mind of the layman or the 
person unfamiliar with advertising, suggests nothing specific or 
tangible by which he can visualize it. 

The line, being roughly inch, is small enough to suit the 
purpose of close measurement and is a unit which the layman can 
understand and visualize. Its disadvantage is that while it is 
fixed in respect to depth or point size, it still varies somewhat in 
length. This is due to the fact that although agate is a fixed 
type size, 53^ point, newspaper column widths are not standard- 
ized. They may be 12 or 1234 ems and in some cases 13 ems 
wide. In terms of space this makes a difference of 4, 4.16, or 
8.33 per cent, respectively, in the area sold. 

As between individual newspapers, the advertising rate will 
vary according to: (1) the volume of circulation; (2) the quality 
of the circulation; (3) competition; (4) production costs; and (5) 
prestige of the newspaper itself. 

As between advertisers, the line rate quoted by most news- 
papers will vary according to: (1) whether they are general or 
retail advertisers; (2) if the latter, whether they are large, regular 
users of space; (3) the position of the advertising; (4) the kind or 
classification of the advertising; (6) whether color is used; and 
(6) the kind and amount of advertising or merchandising service 
given. 

Bulk Circulation. Other things being equal, the newspaper 
with the largest circulation generally gets the highest rate for its 
advertising. A newspaper with 100,000 circulation is obviously 
a far better advertising medium ordinarily than one with 25,000 
circulation because it reaches four times as many potential 
customers of the advertiser. But even if the quality of the two 
circulations is the same, which is rare, the advertising rate of 
the larger paper is not in direct proportion to its circulation. 
That is to say, as the volume of circulation increases, the line rate 
rises also but not in direct proportion, for otherwise the rates 
for publications with extremely large circulations would be 
prohibitive. 

Because of this rate differential in favor of bulk circulations, it 
is sometimes definitely to the advantage of advertisers to con- 
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centrate their messages in a few large newspapers rather than to 
spread their advertising in many small newspapers with a com- 
bined equal circulation. To illustrate, two great metropolitan 
newspapers have a combined circulation of about 2,200,000. The 
open line rate of the one is $1.65 and that of the other is $1,40, or 
a total of $3.05. Five other leading newspapers have a combined 
circulation approximately equal to that of the two and with a 
combined open line rate of $4.49. In other words, to reach 

2.200.000 newspaper buyers through the two newspapers costs 
approximately 50 per cent less than to get the attention of an 
equal number of prospective customers through the five news- 
papers cited. 

Quality Circulation. The quality of circulation is frequently 
much more important to the advertiser than the volume of 
circulation. This is particularly true if the advertiser handles 
only quality merchandise or if he is dependent upon a small, 
select clientele of relatively high purchasing power. The circu- 
lations of some large newspapers are spread over such expanses 
of territory as to make them of doubtful value to the retail or 
local advertiser. Other factors are involved, of course, and it is 
unwise to generalize too far. Most retail advertisers, however, 
prefer concentrated circulation of proved quality to bulk circula- 
tion with slower and less certain returns. With the general 
advertiser, the situation may be different, and extensive coverage 
may be distinctly to his advantage. 

To illustrate again, newspapers like the New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune, and the Christian Science Monitor 
appeal to the cream of the newspaper reading public from the 
standpoint of intelligence and potential purchasing power. As a 
result, the returns to their advertisers are frequently higher than 
from competitors with larger circulations. This will depend, of 
course, to some extent upon what is advertised as well as upon 
other factors. But in consequence of this reader confidence and 
their proved value to the advertiser, such newspapers are in a 
position to enjoy somewhat higher rates than some of their 
competitors. The Christian Science Monitor, for example, has 
an open rate of 80 cents a line for all editions, based on a circula- 
tion of 126,000. By contrast, another Boston newspaper with 

361.000 circulation has a flat rate of only 60 cents a line. Much 
of the circulation of the Monitor, of course, is outside of Boston, 
but the fact remains that it is preferred or quality circulation and 
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for this reason the Monitor is in a position to charge more for its 
space. 

Competition. How much competition a newspaper has from 
other newspapers and to some extent from other media is also a 
factor in determining rates. In recent years an increasing num- 
ber of newspapers in smaller cities have achieved a monopoly 
as far as local competition is concerned. This has been brought 
about by purchases, mergers, and the elimination of weaker 
papers. In some instances two dailies remain, but they are under 
joint ownership. It might be supposed that where a newspaper 
enjoys such a monopoly, it is in a position to fix highly favorable 
rates. This is true to some extent and such newspapers have an 
advantage just as any monopoly is apt to. But they must be 
on their guard against pressing their advantage lest their steady 
advertisers find the rates irksome or the field looks so inviting as 
to attract the attention of possible competitors. 

Where local newspapers are jointly owned or managed, it is a 
common practice to offer the advertiser' what are known as 
combination rates, which are lower than the sum of the individual 
rates of the two papers. This is also done with daily and Sunday 
papers similarly operated. This encourages the use of more 
advertising space. It has the advantage of economy for the 
advertiser and more revenue for the newspaper. 

In cities where there is newspaper competition without the 
likelihood of a merger, the existence of the other paper or other 
papers is always a deterrent to widely different rates. One news- 
paper cannot afford to have its rates so high that, regardless of its 
claims to preference as an advertising medium, advertisers are 
compelled in self-defense to use a less effective competing 
medium. If such competitors are anywhere nearly equal in their 
net paid circulation, their rates are apt to approximate each 
other. Further, unless it makes an appreciable gain in circulation 
or can demonstrate some other distinct advantage, one newspaper 
cannot arbitrarily raise its rates without the possibility of losing 
accounts to its rival or rivals. Rate adjustments are sometimes 
made by mutual agreement among the newspapers concerned. 
Where it is possible, such a procedure is to their mutual benefit. 

Production Costs. ^ These are perhaps the most variable 
factors involved in determining rates. So many elements enter 
into the costs of production that it is diAhcult to catalogue them. 

1 Cf. infraj pp. BOlff. 
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In this respect newspapers are somewhat like individuals in that 
one seems to thrive on a modest budget, lays something aside for 
a rainy day, always meets his financial obligations, and, without 
making a splurge, seems to be able to afford everything necessary 
to a comfortable living. On the other hand, his neighbor with a 
comparable income and similar obligations has difficulty in 
making ends meet, he does not always buy wisely or well and, 
generally speaking, leads a sort of hand-to-mouth existence. 

So with newspapers. Even through the depression which 
began in 1929, some publications had the foresight to trim their 
sails before the economic storm struck in all its fury. In the 
years that followed they had to retrench, of course, but they con- 
tinued to show a profit. On the whole, as has been pointed out, 
newspapers generally made a good showing by contrast with other 
kinds of enterprise during this period of stress. 

Regardless of external conditions, the production costs of 
newspapers will vary greatly. One is housed in a costly plant in 
an expensive location, while its immediate competitor is content 
with a more modest layout in a cheaper location. Besides the 
initial outlay this involves such important factors as return on 
the investment, maintenance and depreciation, and realty taxes 
and assessments. Of two competing newspapers of comparable 
size, one may have an efficient plant well operated while its rival 
suffers from an inefficient layout and from poor management. 
One newspaper may have a circulation which calls for long hauls 
and a large outlay for transportation, including both equipment 
and manpower. Its rival, on the other hand, may enjoy the 
advantage of a concentrated circulation which it can handle at 
much less expense with a consequently larger margin of profit. 

It is fundamental, therefore, that in determining their adver- 
tising rates and in fixing their copy prices, newspapers should do 
so on the basis of exact cost finding. It is at this point that 
newspaper management frequently breaks down, and publishers 
proceed more or less by rule of thumb. To arrive at the proper 
rates to charge, the publisher should first determine his average 
costs over a period of reasonable length and build thereon in 
terms of circulation and the factors discussed above. These 
costs should include the following: labor, based on a careful 
study of the expense and production in each department, espe- 
cially the mechanical; materials; new equipment; overhead, 
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including maintenance, depreciation, taxes and assessments, 
dividends on preferred stock, interest on and retirement of notes 
or bonds, if any, and interest on investment. To this should be 
added a reasonable profit commensurate with the business done, 
the risks taken, and the services rendered. Because of the busi- 
ness hazards involved in newspaper publishing, it has been held 
that 16 per cent constitutes a reasonable profit. 

Prestige. Among the nearly 2000 dailies published in the 
United States are a number which are conspicuous for their 
editorial excellence, for news enterprise, for public service, or 
for the high returns they yield to the advertiser. The resultant 
prestige which they enjoy is reflected in reader confidence. This 
is an intangible quality which takes time to cultivate but which, 
once attained, the newspaper must hold and seek to improve. 
This prestige is made up largely of confidence in the medium 
on the part of both readers and advertisers. It is reflected to 
some extent in good will and is one of the most valuable assets a 
newspaper can have. A newspaper which has proved its 
superiority over the years to the definite satisfaction of both 
readers and advertisers is in a highly enviable position which 
should be reflected to some extent in its rate card. 

ADVERTISING DIFFERENTIALS 

General vs. Retail Advertising. Almost without exception, 
newspapers maintain a sharp rate differential between the general 
or national advertiser and the retail or local advertiser. There 
are a number of reasons for this practice, chief of which is the fact 
that the newspaper pays commissions to its representative who 
solicits the business as well as to the advertising agency, represent- 
ing the advertiser, which buys the space. The mechanics of this 
arrangement will be examined in more detail but it suffices here 
to say that as a rule the differential is not much more than 
enough to offset the commissions involved. 

There is considerable debate as to the soundness of this 
practice. General advertisers are exerting increasing pressure 
upon the newspapers in an effort either to bring about the 
adoption of a basic open rate applicable to all advertisers or at 
least to lessen the gap between the two rates. They argue in 
substance that there is no valid reason why they should pay a 
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higher rate than the retail advertiser and that the present general 
practice is unwarranted discrimination.^ 

The situation has been complicated by the fact that an increas- 
ing volume of general advertising has been placed in recent years 
through local outlets. These may be owned or operated by the 
manufacturer who is also the general advertiser. They may 
have a working or even a contractual arrangement with him, and 
in many instances it is no doubt true as newspaper publishers and 
advertising managers assert that sharp practice occurs which 
amounts to downright rate evasion at the expense of the news- 
paper. This comes about through the placing of general adver- 
tising through retail advertisers, thus getting the benefit of the 
local or retail rate. The situation is further aggravated by the 
fact that general advertisers who refrain from or who are not 
in a position to effect such rate evasions find themselves at a 
disadvantage with more fortunate or less scrupulous competitors 
and at the same time are unable to obtain any appreciable 
concessions from the newspapers to offset this. 

It would be rather difficult to show just what the differential is 
in dollars and cents between the general and the retail rate. 
Most newspaper advertising rates that are given in such media as 
Standard Rate & Data Service^ the Editor & Publisher Yearbook, 
and the Ayer Newspaper Directory are open or general rates. 
Even where retail advertising rate cards are available so many 
factors enter into the advertising contract that it is hazardous to 
generalize about the rates. But in most cases it is probable that 
the general or open rate is at least 40 per cent higher than the 
retail open rate. 

At least two major suggestions have been made to solve this 
difficult and irritating problem. One is to equalize or adjust 
rates so as to eliminate or minimize the gap between them. The 
other is to set up special classifications. These may vary some- 
what in form but each has its special advocates. The existing 
system, of course, still has its defenders. 

Rate Equalization. What amounts to an equalization of gen- 
eral and retail rates has been worked out by individual news- 
papers in different ways. This may take the form of reducing 
the general rate to the level of the retail rate plus the agency 
commission, or of abolishing the local rate on some classifications. 

^ C/. Editor Publisher, Oct. 17, 1936, p. 11. 
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Perfi^ps the most conspicuous convert to rate equalization was 
the St. Louis Pod-Dispatch which abolished the differentials 
between retail and general advertising except for the amount 
of the agency commission, thereby enabling agencies ^^to buy 
display advertising, whether general, automotive, or financial, 
in the Post-Dispatch on the same net basis as retail advertisers.’^^ 
The change involved an increase of 1 cent a line on all local adver- 
tising in the weekday issues and reductions ranging as high as 
63^ cents on general advertising where a sliding scale replaced 
the old flat rate. Sunday rates were lowered on both sides. 

In commenting on the change, George M. Burbach, advertising 
manager of the Post-Dispatch was quoted as saying “We are 
making no apology for past rate cards. We felt that rate 
differentials previously in force could be justified by good 
arguments. Under present conditions, however, we feel that 
there is no more reason to charge the national advertiser one rate 
and the local advertiser another rate, than there would be to sell 
apples from one side of a cart at one price and from the other side 
to buyers at a different price.” 

A comparison of the new rates of the Post-Dispatch follows:® 



Retail, 

cents 

General, 

cents 

Opfin 

42 

45 

1,000 lines 

9. OOO liTiftS 

40 

38 

44 

5 000 lines 

36 

42 

10 000 lines 

35 

41 

25,000 lines 

33 

39 

50,000 lines. 

32 

38 

75 000 lines 

31J^ 

31 

37 

100 000 lines 

36J^ 



This move by the Post-Dispatch attracted wide attention. 
Locally, the Glohe-Democrat followed suit with reductions apply- 
ing to contracts but with no change in its retail rates while certain 
special classifications remained on a flat basis but at the new 

1 Cf, ibid,, May 30, 1036, p. 6. 

^lUd, 

^Ibid, 
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reduced rate. ^ The Stuv-Times pointed out that it had narr^^wed 
the gap between retail and general rates in 1932. The J^ansas 
City Star congratulated the Post^Dispaich in promotion adver- 
tising but called attention in good humor to the fact that * the 
Kansas City Star has been good in the matter of local-national 
rate differentials for half a century, whereas the reform of the 
Post-Dispatch dates back a month.”^ 

Elsewhere, the Post-Dispatch move was commended by agency 
men and by large general advertisers. Other publishers were 
bombarded with pleas and arguments to do likewise. David 
Stern, the New York-Philadelphia-Camden publisher, was one of 
these. In reply, he cited the low milline rates of his papers and 
contended that milline rates rather than differentials were the 
important thing.*' He pointed out that his New York Evening 
Post sold space on the guaranteed basis of 205,000 circulation at 
30 cents a line, making a milline rate of $1.46 which, with the lone 
exception of the Philadelphia Bulletin, he emphasized, “is the 
lowest milline rate of any standard-size evening paper in the 
United States.” Similarly, his Philadelphia Record brought 
45 cents a line or a milline rate of $1.50 on the basis of 300,000 
circulation which with the exception of the Chicago Tribune, 
he commented, “is the lowest milline rate of any standard-size 
morning paper in the United States.” He pointed out further 
that no newspaper in the United States guaranteed a lower 
milline rate than his two and that there were 30 United States 
dailies with a milline rate lower than that of the Post-Dispatch 
whose scale, he added, gave rate decreases to all advertisers using 
5000 lines or more a year with increases for all advertisers using 
less than 5000 lines. The Post-Dispatch declined to comment on 
this. 

The Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader and the Wilkes-Barre Record 
abolished rate differentials between retail and national adver- 
tising on automotive, electrical, and financial advertising “as 
well as advertising coming from all types of local distributors of 
nationally advertised products.”^ This involved no change in 
rates but a discontinuance of local rates on specified types of 

* Cf. ibid., June 6, 1936, p. 13. 

“ Cf. ibid., July 18, 1936, p. 17. 

5 Cf. ibid., Aug. 22, 1936, p. 6. 

‘ Cf. ibid., June 27, 1936, p. 46. 
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advertising, all of which must now pay the general rate regardless 
of whether they are placed locally, directly, or by agencies. Com- 
missions or discounts on these classifications are limited to recog- 
nized agencies. In varying forms this plan has been adopted by 
a large number of newspapers. It was also urged before the 
A.N.P.A. convention as affording at least a partial solution of the 
rate differential problem. A survey revealed that at least 120 
dailies have a single rate for all automotive advertising, whether 
general or retail, besides clauses in their contracts with the 
retailer forbidding him to pass on his rate to firms from which 
he buys goods. ^ The Janesville, Wis., Gazette set its general 
rate at 6 cents a line gross, less 16 per cent agency commission 
and 2 per cent for cash. Its retail rates were advanced to a 
point where, on the average, they would meet the net national 
and in some cases would be higher. ^ 

Classifications. A classification rate system has also been 
advocated as a solution of the general-retail rate question. 
John E. Finneran, Scripps-Howard advertising director, declared 
that the advertising brokerage system is costing the newspapers 
millions of dollars through diversion of retail rates.^ This comes 
about, he charged, through (1) buying of space by retailers who 
bill the distributors at the price the retailers pay; (2) charging 
manufacturers more than the retail but less than the general 
rate; (3) the retailer paying the retail rate but charging the 
manufacturer the general rate, pocketing the difference himself. 
As a solution, he suggested that classification rates be set up for 
certain products such as mechanical refrigerators, radios, auto- 
mobiles, gasoline, tires, etc. This would result, in effect, in 
retail, classification, and general rates. Actually, this is simply 
an extension of the policy that now prevails locally with respect to 
amusement, political, and other special classifications. As a 
further curb on diversion, it has been variously suggested that 
general copy placed through a retailer be limited to 20 per 
cent of his total space in any one day if the retail rate is to 
apply. 

Conflicting Viewpoints. One point of view in this perennial 
controversy was brought out by John Benson, president, Ameri- 

1 a/, ibid, 

2 Cf, ibid.f May 2, 1936, p. 6. 

3 Cf, ibid,y pp. 3, 16; also ibid., Apr. 26, 1936, p. 5. 
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can Association of Advertising Agencies, speaking before the 
Inland Daily Press Association.^ He said, in part: 

What do we agencies expect the publisher to do? We expect no 
miracles to happen. But we do expect of the publisher a new policy in 
his rate making, a trend away from widening differentials and more 
regard for the welfare of national advertising. We think he should 
treat his customers alike and give them all a fairly equal chance to win. 

We expect him to abandon the idea of looking to the national adver- 
tiser to recoup losses in the retail field. We expect him to protect the 
advertising agency as the developer of business for him, have firm rates 
and stick to them. We believe he should earn and hold the confidence 
of his local contemporary, so that they can cooperate. 

Similarly, Walter A. Burke, Pacific Coast regional executive 
of the A.A.A.A., declared at a meeting of the Northern California 
Newspaper Advertising Managers' Association that the existing 
system of differentials had brought about an unbalanced rate 
structure that resulted in discrimination, placed an unnatural 
burden on the advertising of one group, reduced the advertising 
effect of the space used, encouraged the extension of special allow- 
ances in other directions, and cheapened the value of newspaper 
space in the eyes of retailers because offered so cheaply. ^ IJe 
also warned that newspapers would have to look to some other 
source of revenue if the current trend resulting from widening 
retail-general rate differentials continued.® 

Remarks of Irl W. Brown, of the Texas Daily Press League, 
before the Texas Press Association convention, represent the 
opposite viewpoint.*^ He argued that the general advertiser was 
not justified in claiming the same rate as the local advertiser 
when the former does nothing, he said, to build up local interests, 
pay local taxes, contribute toward meeting local payrolls, or 
create local values. As against this the local advertiser continu- 
ally helps to promote local interests. The Texas publishers were 
also cautioned that ^'if you cut your national rate your local rate 
has got to come up, and your local advertisers can not afford to 

1 Cf. ibid.j June 6, 1936, p. 9. 

2 C/. ibid., p. 34. 

3 Cf. ibid., Apr. 4, 1936, p. 36. 

^ Cf. ibid., June 20, 1936, p. 12. 
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pay the rate based upon a large circulation, much of which lies 
outside the local trade territory.”^ 

Large vs. Small Advertiser. Another common practice among 
newspapers is to give the steady retail advertiser who is a large 
and consistent user of space the benefit of a preferential rate. 
This is usually based upon what is known as the sliding scale. 
The theory behind this is that a large customer is always a 
preferred customer. Since he is regular in his use of space, the 
sales and other overhead expense incident to handling his 
account is less than on small individual accounts each of which 
calls for sales effort and expense. Such a policy encourages the 
use of more space. While this is the general practice, it should 
be noted that it applies only to retail or local advertising. A few 
newspapers, however, believe in a flat scale as being fairest to all 
advertisers, easiest to administer, and simplest to apply. Within 
limits the Robinson-Patman Act, described in the following chap- 
ter, represents an attempt to end some discriminatory practices 
by legislation. 

To illustrate the sliding scale, a large newspaper has a weekday 
open rate of 90 c^hts a line. An advertiser signing a contract 
to use 5000 lines a year is entitled to a discount of 1 per cent. For 
10,000 lines the discount is 2 per cent, for 15,000 it is 3 per cent, 
and for 25,000 it is 4 per cent. Above this figure the discount 
increases as follows: 


Contract, Lines 

30.000 

40.000 

50.000 

75.000 
100,000 


Discount, Per Cent 

5 

6 

7 

8 
12 


Thus by applying the discount at 100,000 lines, the 90-cent rate 
becomes 79.2 cents. Similar discounts are given for space in the 
Sunday paper for which the rates are frequently higher than 
for the daily because of a considerably larger circulation. In 
lieu of the space discounts just described, what are known as time 
discounts may also be given. These are, in effect, a premium or 
.concession for regularity of advertising. An advertiser is not 
ordinarily eligible for both space and time discounts simul- 

1 Quoted, ibid. Cf. also report of J. S. Gray, Editor & Publisher ^ Oct. 17, 
1936, p. 52. 
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taneously. In addition to these, it has been the practice of some 
newspapers during the depression to offer ^Hemporary'^ or 
“interim’^ discounts as a further incentive to both volume and 
regularity on the part of the advertiser. All of these devices, as 
a matter of fact, are inducements to the advertiser to use more 
space and to use it regularly. In these ways, the newspaper 
endeavors to encourage the use of advertising space and, to some 
extent, to minimize the seasonal fluctuations that occur in 
advertising. 

Position Advertising. Many variations in rates come about 
through the position or location occupied in the paper by the 
advertising. The larger the newspaper the more detailed and 
complicated are its position rates. The smaller the paper the 
fewer are its rules apt to be in this respect. Advertising which is 
placed anywhere in the paper without special consideration as to 
location is said to be i.e., run-of-the-paper advertising. 

Unless it qualifies for space or time discounts, such advertising is 
paid for at the paper’s open rate. An advertisement has ^Tull 
position’^ when it is next to editorial or other reading matter on 
two sides, and ^^half position” when there is reading matter on 
one side. Island” advertisements, now rarely seen except in 
small newspapers, are those entirely surrounded by reading 
matter. 

Since the object of all advertising is primarily to attract the 
attention of the reader, many advertisers seek to make certain 
that even the casual reader will see their advertising message by 
specifying preferred locations in the paper. For this preferred 
treatment the newspaper properly charges extra. These loca- 
tions may be on a given page or in a given department or section 
of the paper or in a special position on a page. For advertise- 
ments of less than a page, the easiest way to attract the attention 
of the reader is to place the advertising at the top of a column or 
next to reading matter, or both. It may also be next to or fol- 
lowing reading matter, or the reverse. In this connection it is a 
common practice to require such advertising to be at least a 
certain size. For example, one metropolitan paper fixes 14 lines 
as the minimum space acceptable for a designated page, and 28 
lines as the minimum for a designated position. Further, it gives 
no discounts on position rates which are in addition to the 
regular rates. 
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Most large newspapers in the United States no longer accept 
first-page display advertising. There are a few exceptions, 
however, such as the Wall St, Journal and the Boston Transcript. 
First-page advertisements of a few lines, known as readers^’ or 
‘'liners,^^ are still accepted by even such papers as the New York 
Times. These also call for a higher rate. Other pages in the 
paper which call for such advertising surcharges usually include 
first and last section pages, the more important inside news pages 
such as pages two and three, the page opposite the editorial 
page, and departmental pages or sections such as sports, amuse- 
ments, markets, financial, women^s, and society. 

One metropolitan paper has an open rate of 68 cents a line. 
Its position charges, per line extra, are as follows: 


Position 

R.O.P. 

Top of 
column 

Top 

and 

next 

Next or 
following 

Following 
and next 

Designated position 

Page 2 or 3 (ordered) 

$0.86 

$ .38 
1.46 

$ .48 
1.81 

$0.38 

1.21 

$0.48 

1.36 

Page 2 or 3 (publisher’s 
option) 

0.78 

1.38 

1.73 

1.13 

1.28 

Pages 4, 5, 6, or 7 (pub- 
lisher’s option) 

0,43 

0.78 

0.88 

0.78 

0.88 

Pages 8, 9, 10, or 11 (pub- 
lisher’s option) 

0.16 

0.55 

0.70 

0.55 

0.70 

Pages 12, 13, 14, or 15 (pub- 
lisher’s option) 

0.10 

0.50 

0.60 

0.50 

0.60 

Sporting page 

0.13 

* 

* 

0.53 

0.63 

Opposite editorial page 

0.23 

0.63 

0.73 

0.63 

0.73 

Amusement page 

0.23 

♦ 

He 

0.63 

0.73 

Woman’s page 

0.23 

* 

He 

0.63 

0.73 

Society pages 

0.13 

0.53 

0.63 

0.53 

0.63 


* Not sold. 


Many papers, particularly smaller ones, add a fixed percentage 
to the open rate as a surcharge for position advertising. The 
rate card of one, chosen at random, reads, preferred position — 
35%.” Another, somewhat larger, adds surcharges as follows: 
next to reading, 15 per cent additional; following and next to 
reading, 25 per cent extra; pages two or three, 25 per cent; sports, 
social, or back page, 25 per cent. Still another, apparently with 
limited facilities or space, advertises: “Position not guaranteed 
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but placed following or next to reading matter when possible/’ 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer charges 25 per cent extra for next- 
to-reading position and 50 per cent extra for first-following-and- 
next-to-reading. 

ClassijS.cation. Most large newspapers vary their rates to some 
extent according to the kind of display advertising carried. In 
some cases these display classifications are few, and in others the 
lists are rather long. Generally speaking, amusements, including 
sporting events, and financial and political advertising pay higher 
rates, while a few, such as for bona fide charitable agencies and 
schools, are charged at somewhat less than the open rate. The 
higher rate is charged partly on the theory of what “the traffic 
will bear’’ and in the case of amusement and automotive adver- 
tising because of the practice of running free publicity matter 
with it. Lower rates may be accepted for some classifications 
either because the advertisers are presumably less able to pay the 
regular rate or as a matter of inducement. 

Color. ^ A growing number of American newspapers have 
installed facilities for color printing. As an additional effective 
means of attracting reader attention, these newspapers offer the 
advertiser the option of one or more colors besides black. As a 
rule the use of color is limited to full page or other large adver- 
tisements. Surveys are cited to show that color advertising 
outpulls black and white advertising of similar size and character 
by 63 per cent. The claim is therefore made that since the 
surcharge for color is only 15 to 30 per cent, depending upon 
position and other factors, the use of color gives a “readership 
bonus” of from 23 to 38 per cent. Such advertising is ordinarily 
confined to the largest advertisers, but many small newspapers 
are now equipped to provide color for advertising. The extra 
charge is justified, of course, by the fact that each additional color 
calls for separate plates and special inking. 

Special Service. Most newspapers render every possible 
service to the advertiser and cooperate with him fully. Neces- 
sarily there is a limit, however, to how far the newspaper can go 
in such matters, both in fairness to other advertisers and in justice 
to itself. For example, if a newspaper not only assists an adver- 
tiser to plan his campaign but through its art staff supplies him 
with drawings and has special cuts made, such service may prop- 

1 Cf. infra^ p. 394. 
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erly be regarded as extra and an additional charge for it is 
entirely in order. 


RATE YARDSTICKS 

So many elements enter into the fixing of newspaper advertising 
rates that it is necessary to have some means of comparing the 
rates of publications whether they are direct competitors or not. 
A number of formulae have been devised to this end, but none 
of them is entirely satisfactory. As in other lines, figures can 
lie and liars can figure'^ and each publication is naturally inter- 
ested in interpreting its rate and circulation to its own best 
advantage. The yardsticks in use are the milline, the truline, the 
purline, and the mil-unit. 

The Milline. This is the advertising rate of any publication in 
terms of 1,000,000 circulation. It is equally applicable to 
magazines and to a limited extent to the radio. It makes possible 
a comparison of two media whether they are alike or diverse. It 
yields a ready answer, but the difficulty is that the answer is 
frequently too simple and does not take into account all of the 
factors involved. The milline is obtained by dividing the 
circulation of each publication concerned into 1,000,000 and 
multiplying the line rate by the resulting quotient. It can be 
expressed as follows: 


Line rate:X (milline rate) : : circulation: 1,000,000 


1,000,000 

Circulation 


X line rate = milline rate 


The smaller the circulation of a publication the higher will be 
its milline rate. Conversely, the greater the circulation of a 
paper, the lower will be its milline rate. To illustrate, the 
milline rate of a great metropolitan paper whose open rate is 
$1.40 a line and whose circulation is 771,190 is $1.82. By 
contrast, the milline rate of a small-town daily in the same state 
which has a circulation of 978 and a line rate of 4 cents is $40.90. 

The Truline, ' This is a formula widely used by papers which 
have highly concentrated circulations. The Scripps-Howard 
newspapers are perhaps its chief advocate. It is based upon 
what they call effective circulation, i.e., it is the advertising rate in 
terms of that portion of the circulation which produces sure and 
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steady returns for the advertiser. It can be expressed as follows: 


Total circulation 
Effective circulation 


line rate = truline rate 


It is evident that as the circulation of a newspaper is 100 per 
cent effective, its truline rate will be identical with its line rate. 
Conversely, the greater the proportion of a newspaper's circula- 
tion which is ineffective in producing advertising results, the 
higher will be the truline rate and the greater the discrepancy 
between it and the line rate. 

The Purline,^ Following a survey, the Los Angeles Times 
claimed that 40 per cent of the readers of a competing newspaper 
were on relief, and it argued in consequence that 40 cents of every 
dollar spent for advertising space in that paper was wasted on 
nonbuying families. This was not literally true, of course, but 
unquestionably their value as potential customers was low. 
Under depression conditions, the Times contended that ^^the 
famed Milline and other evaluations based on total circulation 
help little in determining the true costs of advertising today. 
What is needed is a measure of the cost of reaching those families 
with money to spend,^^ It found its answer in the purline, the 
formula for which is: 

Line rate X $1,000,000,000 _ 

Purchasing power of readers ~ ^ 

Applying this formula to recent data compiled in Los Angeles, 
the Times found the purline rates of the five Los Angeles papers 
to be as follows: Times, 65 cents; Paper B, $1.89; Paper C, $1.37; 
Paper D, $1.30; and Paper E, $1.87. Whether the use of this 
formula will spread remains to be seen. 

The Mil-unit Plan. As a means of checking newspaper versus 
magazine advertising costs, Frank R. Elliott, of Indiana Uni- 
t'ersity, devised a novel scheme.^ He found that the average 
space used by 66 large national advertisers in nine leading 
magazines in 1933-1934 was a full page, that the average circu- 
lation of these publications was 1,348,324, and that their average 
rate for a black and white page was $3744.44. Stated another 
way, it cost an average of $2799.35 per magazine to reach 

1 Cf, advertisement in Time, Oct. 14, 1935, p. 43. 

® Cf. Editor d Publisher, Jan. 12, 1935, p. 9. 
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1,000,000 readers. Similarly, Elliott found that the average 
space used by the same advertisers during the same period in the 
New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the St. Louis Post-- 
Dispatch, and the Indianapolis News was 106 inches. Further, 
the average circulation of these papers was 394,885, the average 
cost of their advertising space $8,035 per column inch or $851.71 
for the average space-unit of 106 inches, making a total of 
$2156.85 to reach 1,000,000 readers. The comparison follows: 


Space unit cost in magazines studied per million readers $2799.35 

Space unit cost in newspapers studied per million readers 2156,85 


Difference in favor of newspapers $ 642.50 

Percentage (29 . 7) 


From all of the foregoing discussion it is evident that the matter 
of newspaper rates is extremely complicated. It should be 
equally plain that conditions vary so greatly that any standard- 
ization of rates is quite out of the question. The problems 
involved, however, make it all the more necessary that each news- 
paper publisher or newspaper manager should know his business 
thoroughly. Three newspapers, for example, have respective 
circulations of 4982, 5753, and 10,301, yet all three have the same 
line rate of 4 cents.^ Even allowing for differences in the quality 
of the three* circulations, it is difficult to explain why the adver- 
tising rates should be identical except on the basis of slipshod 
methods or haphazard policies. It is a fair guess that the rate 
is too high in the cases of the two smaller papers or too low in the 
case of the largest. The chances seem in favor of the latter. 

The larger newspapers for the most part have the rate situation 
fairly well in hand. They watch their costs. They have the 
benefit of accurate accounting and sound methods. There 
remains considerable room for improvement, however, on the 
part of many of the smaller papers. 
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CHAPTER XII 
TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 

Experience shows that some degree of advertising control is 
both desirable and necessary in newspaper management. These 
restrictions are generally known as advertising censorship. Such 
regulation may be internal, i.e., imposed voluntarily by the 
newspaper itself; or it may be external, as where it comes from a 
group or is required by law. External control of advertising may 
be voluntary or involuntary depending upon the source of the 
regulation. 

The details of advertising censorship vary greatly with indi- 
vidual newspapers but all newspapers are subject to some form 
of advertising regulation. The postal rules and regulations and 
certain other federal laws, for example, affect all newspapers. 
Most states also have laws which likewise fix limitations upon the 
publishing of advertising. With all due respect to formal law, it 
may be said, however, that the most effective censorship of 
advertising is that which is set up and enforced by the newspapers 
themselves. This regulation has been adopted as a protection 
alike to readers, advertisers, and the newspapers. 

Advertising censorship is commonly thought of as applying 
to the contents of advertising. This is perhaps the more impor- 
tant aspect of regulation but another phase has to do with the 
appearance or the physical characteristics of advertising. This 
latter, imposed by the newspapers themselves, has to do chiefly 
with the kind and size of type, the blackness of illustrations used, 
and the borders and other typographical devices called for in the 
copy. 

Some newspapers such as the New York Times, the Chicago 
Tribune, and the Christian Science Monitor, to name only three, 
have adopted strict regulations governing advertising copy. The 
strictness of such regulations generally depends upon the enlight- 
enment of the publisher and the conscience of the newspaper.^ 

1 The Hackensack, N. J., Bergen Evening Record Tost two advertisers 
because it declined to follow policies they believed vital to their interests. 
A liquor firm withdrew its account when the publisher would not be respon- 
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The great majority of newspapers, however, have long since 
recognized the need for and the value of some kind of self- 
regulation with respect to advertising. In some cases this is 
expressed in detailed and intricate rules enforced and applied 
by the individual newspaper. In other cases only general 
principles are laid down and their application in specific cases is 
left to the discretion of responsible executives. 

Some newspapers maintain an advertising censorship depart- 
ment. Besides statutory regulation and individual censorship, 
the publishers in some cities have found it wise to agree upon a 
collective policy. In quite a number of cities such as New York, 
Cleveland, and Los Angeles, there is very close cooperation 
between the newspapers and the local Better Business Bureau in 
regulating advertising copy. If the Bureau in such a city enters 
a complaint against certain advertising, it is the practice for the 
newspapers to refuse to accept further copy from the advertiser 
cited until he has made his peace with the Bureau. 

The chief aim of advertising censorship is to protect the public. 
The purpose of such regulation, therefore, is to eliminate mis- 
leading, inaccurate, and fraudulent advertising. The criteria of 
the acceptability of advertising are honesty, common sense, good 
taste, the responsibility of the advertiser, and the legitimacy and 
morality of the copy. Objectionable copy might come from 
almost any source due to excessive zeal or downright design on the 
part of the advertiser, but it is most likely to be found in patent 
medicine and other medical advertising, financial advertising, and 
certain kinds of low grade or doubtful retail advertising. Each’ 
of the foregoing will be considered in some detail. 

FEDERAL REGULATION 

There has been a growing sentiment in recent years for the 
federal government to take a larger hand in the regulation of all 
kinds of advertising. The Postal Regulations have long forbid- 
den the publication of advertisements of lotteries and games of 
chance. Reproductions of postage or revenue stamps, cur- 

sible for censoring the copy of local retail liquor dealers, while a gasoline 
corapany did likewise because it objected to editorial advocacy of a 5-cent 
gasoline tax. The publisher declined to go beyond the elimination of fraud 
and libel. Cf. Editor dt Publisher, Dec. 21, 1935, p. 30. 
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rency, and coins are likewise forbidden.^ But this touches only 
part of the problem and even then the enforcement varies with 
individual postmasters and different postal administrations. For 
a time some dependence was put upon the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which has authority to issue cease and desist^' orders. 
The Commission proceeded to take such action against adver- 
tisers which it found guilty of deceptive practices. But the 
U. S. Supreme Court held in the Raladam case that the Com- 
mission had no authority to regulate morals or to intervene 
merely on the theory of protecting the consumer, and it limited 
the Commission’s jurisdiction to acts which constituted actually 
unfair competition. ^ 

Steps have been taken to strengthen the hands of the Com- 
mission in this respect. The Wheeler-Rayburn bill was intro- 
duced in the second session of the 74th Congress to give the 
Commission power to proceed against unfair or deceptive acts 
and practices in commerce/’ This would include- advertising. 
Speaking before the senate committee on interstate commerce, 
Elisha Hanson, general counsel for the A.N.P.A., expressed 
objections to the bill. The measure failed to pass.® 

Another form of abuse attacked in legislation introduced in the 
same session of Congress was that known as advertising allow- 
ances whereby manufacturers make large allowances to customers 
for advertising purposes. The evil of this practice was that it 
amounted to a discriminatory rebate which was enjoyed by those 
strong enough to exact it, and, from the standpoint of the news- 
paper, it constituted a diversion of advertising which contributed 
to the loss of general advertising. The Robinson-Patman Law 
was drawn to put an end to such discriminatory advertising 
allowances and other similar concessions to large purchasers. 

Under the terms of the measure as passed, if advertising allow- 
ances are granted they must be granted to all customers on pro- 
portionately equal terms and an accounting must be made of such 
allowances. Further, any such allowances must be expended to 
advertise the products of the firm making the grant. ^ But the 
law applied to commodities, and the question was raised whether 

1 Cf. infra, pp. 369/. 

^ Cf. Editor <fe Publisher , Jan. 25, 1936, p. I. 

® lUd.; also June 27, 1936, p. 20. 

^ Cf, ibid,; also Feb. 15, 1936, p. 10; and May 16, 1936, p. 12. 
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newspaper advertising is a commodity or a service. The unoffi- 
cial view was that it is a service.^ 

Obscenity. The legal prohibition against the publication of 
obscene or vicious news clearly extends to advertising matter. 
This is covered not only by the Postal Regulations but by the 
common law and by state statutes. It has been held to apply 
even to a newspaper advertisement which in itself was not obscene 
but which advertised obscene books, photographs, or other 
matter and thereby led to their sale or to their being sent through 
the mails. 

Libel. Similarly, the rules governing libel in news or editorial 
matter also apply to advertisements. Libel in advertising, how- 
ever, is much more rare than that from other sources. It is most 
likely to occur, if at all, in personal notices or in political adver- 
tising. In such cases, the publisher is technically as liable for 
damages as the advertiser. 

Lotteries. Advertisements of lotteries are illegal under both 
federal and state laws. They are somewhat different, however, 
in their application. The state regulations are aimed particularly 
at the publication of such matter while the federal regulations 
cover its transmission through the mails. There has been some 
agitation to get the government to take a somewhat more liberal 
attitude in its interpretation and enforcement of the rules and 
regulations governing lotteries. As matters stand, it is about 
as great an offense to advertise a lottery as it is actually to con- 
duct the lottery. The prohibition extends particularly to small 
gift enterprises conducted by merchants and others to stimulate 
their business. The present policy of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, in the language of a resolution adopted by the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, ^'has resulted in strong 
embarrassment, a severe burden and a vast amount of incon- 
venience and criticism to newspapers.”^ This is because the 
advertisers wish the newspapers to publicize such enterprises and 
blame the newspapers rather than the government for their 
inability to do so. The Association formally urged that the 
government distinguish “between lotteries of a demoralizing 
influence and lotteries that are simple and innocent amusement, 
whereby money is raised for good and worthy purposes.” 

1 Cf. ibid.j Aug. 22, 1936, p. 8. 

^ Cf, editorial in Publisher si* Auxiliary^ Apr. 4, 1936, 
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Paid Reading Matter. A federal statute requires that all 
editorial or other reading matter published in a newspaper, 
magazine, or other publication which is paid for must be plainly 
marked Advertisement/^^ The purpose here again is to protect 
the reader as well as the honest advertiser. The penalty for 
violation of this law is a fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$500. 


STATE STATUTES 

The laws of the various states affecting advertising not only 
duplicate the federal statutes in some respects but go well beyond 
them in many ways. The power of the federal government over 
newspapers, as a matter of fact, is largely confined to its control 
over the mails and over interstate commerce. In this way the 
states are in a position to impose local restrictions in other 
directions so long as they do not interfere with the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of the press. The states can thus deal with 
matters which are outside of federal jurisdiction. While some 
of the state statutes regulating advertising are aimed at the 
advertiser rather than at the newspaper, it behooves the latter 
to help see that they are observed. 

Fraudulent and Misleading Advertising. Among the most 
common provisions to be found in the state codes are those 
designed to protect the pubhc against fraudulent and misleading 
advertising. These laws are directed at the advertiser rather 
than at the publisher unless it can be shown that the publisher 
was a party to the fraud or deceit. In general, they prohibit the 
advertisement of false statements regarding the value, price, or 
method of producing or manufacturing merchandise or profes- 
sional work. They strike particularly at fake fire, bankrupt, 
sacrifice, or closing out sales. 

They are illustrated by the Michigan statute (Section 16990) 
relating to false and deceptive advertising. It should be noted, 
however, that it specifically exempts the publisher or employee 
who innocently has a hand in the publication of such advertising. 
It reads as follows : 

Any person, firm, corporation or association, who with intent to sell 
or in anywise dispose of merchandise, securities, service or anything 
offered by such person, firm, corporation or association, directly or 

1 Cf. infra^ p, 368. 
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indirectly, to the public for sale or distribution, or with intent to increase 
the consumption thereof, or to induce the public in any manner to enter 
into any obligation relating thereto or any interest therein, makes, 
publishes, disseminates, circulates or places before the public, or causes, 
directly or indirectly to be made, published, disseminated, circulated 
or placed before the public in this state, in a newspaper or other publica- 
tion or in the form of a book, notice, handbill, poster, bill, circular, 
pamphlet or letter, or in any other way, an advertisement of any sort 
regarding merchandise, securities, service or anything so offered to the 
public, which advertisement contains any assertion, representation or 
statement which is untrue, deceptive or misleading, or calculated to 
subject any person to disadvantage or injury through the publication 
of false or deceptive statements, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be liable to a fine of not more than one hundred [100] dollars for 
each offense or to imprisonment in the county jail for a period of not 
more than ninety [90] days or, in the discretion of the court, to both 
such fine and imprisonment: Provided, however, That the provisions of 
this act shall not apply to any owner, publisher, printer, agent or 
employee of a newspaper or other publication, periodical or circular, 
who in good faith and without knowledge of the falsity or deceptive 
character thereof, publishes, causes to be published, or takes part in the 
publication of such advertisement. 

Social Diseases and Birth Control. A number of states have 
laws prohibiting advertisements of treatments and cures of 
venereal and other “private^’ diseases. Some of them hold the 
publisher equally liable wdth the advertiser for a violation of the 
law. Included with these and similar bans are advertisements 
of various treatments and drugs. The prohibition extends even 
to advertising oneself as a specialist in such diseases or to offer 
one’s services therefor. Similarly, some states forbid the 
advertisements of any drugs, preparations, or instruments having 
to do with birth control or abortion or advertising where informa- 
tion on the subject may be obtained. 

An Iowa statute (Section 13190) relating to obscene literature 
and articles for immoral use is fairly typical. It follows : 

Whoever sells, or offers for sale, or gives away, or has in his possession 
with intent to sell, loan, or give away any obscene, lewd, indecent, las- 
civious, or filthy book, pamphlet, paper, drawing, lithograph, engrav- 
ing, picture, photograph, writing, card, postal card, model, cast, or 
any instrument or article of indecent or immoral use, or any medicine, 
article, or thing designed or intended for procuring abortion or pre- 
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venting conception, or advertises the same for sale, or writes or prints 
any letter, circular, handbill, card, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or 
notice of any kind, giving information, directly or indirectly, when, 
where, how, or by what means any of the articles or things hereinbefore 
mentioned can be purchased, or otherwise obtained or made, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined not more than one thousand nor 
less than fifty dollars, or be imprisoned in the county jail not more than 
one year, or both. 

Some states have separate statutes dealing with abortifacients. 
California is one of these. Section 317 of its penal code provides : 

Every person who willfully writes, composes or publishes any notice 
or advertisement of any medicine or means for producing or facilitating 
a miscarriage or abortion, or for the prevention of conception, or who 
offers his services by any notice, advertisement, or otherwise, to assist 
in the accomplishment of any such purpose, is guilty of a felony. 

Divorce, Many states have passed laws to prohibit advertis- 
ing which offers to procure or to aid in procuring divorces in the 
state or elsewhere. Such statutes have been aimed also at the 
procurement of Mexican divorces whose validity has not always 
been above suspicion. 

The New York law (Chapter 41, Section 120) on this matter 
reads as follows: 

Whoever prints, publishes, distributes or circulates, or causes to be 
printed, published, distributed or circulated any circular, pamphlet, 
card, hand bill, or advertisement, printed paper, book, newspaper or 
notice of any kind offering to procure or to aid in procuring any divorce 
or the severance, dissolution, or annulment of any marriage, or offering 
to engage, appear or act as attorney or counsel in any suit for alimony 
or divorce or the severance, dissolution or annulment of any marriage, 
either in this state or elsewhere, is guilty of a misdemeanor. This 
section shall not apply to the printing or publishing of any notice or 
advertisement required or authorized by any law of this state. 

Lotteries. The state laws are fairly uniform on this subject. 
That of Pennsylvania (Title 18, Section 1563) covers the selling or 
advertising of lottery tickets or policies. It follows: 

If any person shall sell, or expose to sale, or cause to be sold or exposed 
to sale, or shall barter or exchange, or cause or offer to be bartered or 
exchanged, or shall advertise or cause to be advertised for sale, barter 
or exchange, any lottery ticket or share, or part thereof, or any lottery 
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policy or any writing, certificate, bill, token or other device purporting 
or intending to entitle, or represented as entitling the holder or bearer, 
or any other person, to any prize to be drawn in any lottery, or any part 
of such prize or any interest therein, or shall in any newspaper, maga- 
zine or periodical owned or controlled by him publish or cause to be 
published, any advertisement of any lottery ticket, share, policy, writing, 
certificate, bill, token or device aforesaid, or of any lottery drawing or 
lottery scheme, or any prospectus scheme, or other advertisement of any 
company, association, corporation, partnership, individual or indi- 
viduals conducting, managing or controlling any lottery, or acting as 
agent therefor, such person shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction, be sentenced to an imprisonment by separate and soKtary 
confinement at labor, not exceeding two years, and to pay a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or both or either, at the discretion of 
the court. , . . 

Political Advertisements. As a means of dealing with corrupt 
practices in elections, a number of states have adopted statutes 
dealing with political advertisements. The purpose of such laws 
is to fix responsibility for such advertising and to punish its mis- 
use. In this connection, Section 36-2432 of the Oregon code 
provides: 

No publisher of a newspaper or other periodical shall insert, either 
in its advertising or reading columns, any paid matter which is designed 
or tends to aid, injure, or defeat any candidate or political party or 
organization, or measure before the people, unless it is stated therein 
that it is a paid advertisement, the name of the chairman or secretary, 
or the names of the same, or the name of some voter who is responsible 
therefor, with his residence and the street and number thereof, if any, 
appear in such advertisement in the nature of a signature. No person 
shall pay the owner, editor, publisher, or agent of any newspaper or other 
periodical to induce him to editorially advocate or oppose any candidate 
for nomination or election, and no such owner, editor, publisher, or 
agent shall accept such payment. Any person who shall violate any 
of the provisions of this section shall be punished as for a corrupt 
practice. 

Advertising Debts. It is against the law in some cases to 
advertise debts. Maine has a provision to this effect (Chapter 
141, Section 7). It reads as follows: 

No person, firm or corporation shall publicly advertise for sale in any 
manner whatever, or for any purpose whatever, any list or lists of debts, 
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dues, accounts, demands, notes, or judgments, containing the names of 
any of the persons who owe the same. Any such public advertisement 
containing the name of but one person who owes as aforesaid, shall be 
construed, as a list within the meaning of this section. Any person, 
firm, or corporation violating any of the provisions of this section shall 
be liable in an action of debt to a penalty of not less than twenty-five 
dollars, nor more than one hundred dollars, to each and every person, 
severally and not jointly, whose name appears in any such list. 

Misuse of the National Flag. Sonae states prohibit the use 
of the United States flag in advertising matter. The theory is 
to preserve the flag from disrespect and misuse. Such statutes 
do not, however, forbid the use of the flag by newspapers in other 
ways. 

Liquor Advertisements. States with prohibition laws have 
usually forbidden newspapers to carry advertisements of notices 
for sale of intoxicating liquors in dry territory. 

Dental Advertising. A number of states have laws which 
restrict advertising in behalf of dentists. The Ohio law (Section 
1325), for example, provides among other things that the state 
dental board may warn, reprimand, discipline, or suspend or 
revoke the license of a dentist who 

. . . makes use of any advertising statements of a character tending 
to deceive or mislead the public or . . . advertises or publishes . . . 
false, fraudulent or misleading statements of his superior skill or knowl- 
edge or the superior nature of his methods of treatment or practice; or 
advertises prices for professional service; or advertises by means of large 
display, glaring light sign, or sign containing as a part thereof the 
representation of a tooth, teeth, bridge work or any portion of the human 
head; or employs or makes use of advertising solicitors or publicity 
agents; or advertises any free dental work or free examination; or 
advertises to perform any dental operation painlessly; ... All ad- 
vertising by any medium whatever, including radio, must conform to the 
requirements of this section. 

Another Ohio statute (Section 1329-1) forbids the practice of 
dentistry or dental surgery under the name ^^of any company, 
association, or corporation^’ and directs further that no person 
shall “advertise his name in connection with any dental oflSce or 
ofiSces unless he is himself personally present in said oflfice. ...” 

Insurance Advertising. As a protection to the public, some 
states limit advertising which solicits insurance business to those 
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persons or agencies licensed by the state to engage in such 
business within its boundaries. The Ohio provision (Section 665) 
reads in part as follows: “ No person, firm, association, 
partnership, company and/or corporation shall publish or dis- 
tribute, receive and print for publication or distribution any 
advertising matter wherein insurance business is solicited unless 
such advertiser has complied with the laws of this state regulating 
the business of insurance, and a certificate of such compliance is 
issued by the superintendent of insurance.^’ 

Real Estate Advertising. Likewise for the protection of the 
public and of honest brokers, various states have regulated the 
activities of real estate practice. The Ohio board of real estate 
examiners, for instance, has authority under the state law (Sec- 
tion 6373-42) to investigate the activities of and punish any licen- 
see who in any transaction involving the leasing or sale of an 
interest in real estate is guilty of continued or flagrant nods- 
representation or the making of false promises through agents or 
salesmen, or advertising, and it may suspend, revoke, or refuse to 
renew the license of any licensee who at any time has published 
advertising . . . which was misleading or inaccurate in any 
material particular, or in any way has misrepresented any 
properties, terms, values, policies, or services of the business 
conducted. . . . 

Physical-endurance Contests. Public feeling against various 
kinds of freak physical-endurance contests in recent years has led 
to some legislation designed to curb them. The Ohio statute 
(Section 13395), passed in 1935, makes it unlawful 'Ho maintain, 
operate, promote, conduct or advertise^' or to aid or participate 
in "any marathons, marathon dances, walkathon, talkathon, 
skatathon or any other human physical or mental endurance 
contest or race of a like or similar character or nature, under any 
name whatsoever, continuing for a period of twelve or more 
hours ...” 


INTERNAL CENSORSHIP 

The insistence of newspapers upon truth in advertising is a 
matter of good business as well as one of good conscience. Even 
if there were no such laws to protect the public, reliable news- 
papers would feel their responsibility in this respect. As a matter 
of fact, most newspapers go far beyond the requirements of the 
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law in setting up standards of advertising truth and dependability 
and in requiring the advertiser to abide by such regulations. 
This is done not only in the public interest but as a protection 
to the conscientious advertiser and to eliminate the unscrupulous 
advertiser. 

It is a universal rule among newspapers that all advertising 
copy is subject to the publisher’s approval. For a newspaper to 
follow any other policy would open its colunms to all kinds of 
abuses. The determination of what is objectionable advertising 
is therefore largely in the hands of the newspaper itself. In most 
cases this simmers down (1) to the responsibility of the adver- 
tiser, the validity of his advertisement, and whether he can and 
will make good on the offers or proposals contained in his adver- 
tising, and (2) as to whether the advertising is in good taste. On 
these simple and fundamental bases a newspaper can readily 
deal with questionable financial, insurance, and medical adver- 
tising, for example, or exclude that which would offend the ordi- 
nary standards of decency, morals, and good taste. Newspapers 
are particularly alert to detect and weed out fraudulent and 
misleading advertising.^ This is done not only as a matter of 
simple honesty but because if the public is victimized by one such 
advertiser its confidence is likely to be shaken in all forms of 
advertising. 

The New York Times and the New York News are two examples 
of newspapers which maintain advertising censorship depart- 
ments. Before insertion in those newspapers, each advertise- 
ment is read by employees who by long training and experience 
know their rules and regulations and watch for questionable state- 
ments. The Times further makes continual investigations to 
determine the accuracy of statements in advertisements. In this 
connection it consults frequently with the New York Better 
Business Bureau. The Times likewise refers all questionable 
medical advertising to its own medical department, to the county 
medical society, to the Academy of Medicine, to the city health 

1 The Chicago Tribune brought suit on behalf of two sisters against a 
millinery store proprietor who advertised for expert help for the week before 
Easter, promising to pay $7 a day. Instead he gave the sisters $15 each for 
five days^ work. The paper sued to protect the integrity of its want-ad 
columns and on the ground that his published offer amounted to a contract 
to pay the amount specified. C/, Editor dt FMisherj May 16, 1936, p. 24. 
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authorities, and to others. With financial advertisers, the 
Times generally requires that a detailed confidential question- 
naire be filled out besides a commercial agency report on the 
prospective advertiser. The Times not only has its own Adver- 
tising Index Expurgatorius but has regulations covering indi- 
vidual classifications. In the course of enforcing the regulations, 
the Times, like other conscientious newspapers, annually rejects 
advertising contracts running into large figures. 

Under the terms of its Index Expurgatorius, the Times will not 
accept advertising which falls under the following classifications: 

1. Fraudulent or doubtful advertisements. 

2. Offers of something of value for nothing; advertisements that 
make false, unwarranted or exaggerated claims. 

3. Advertisements that are ambiguous in wording and which may 
mislead. 

4. Attacks of a personal character; advertisements that make 
uncalled-for reflections on competitors or their goods. 

5. Advertisements holding out the prospect of large guaranteed 
dividends or excessive profits. 

6. Bucket shops and offerings of undesirable financial firms. 

7. Advertisements that are indecent, vulgar, suggestive, repulsive 
or offensive. 

8. Matrimonial offers. 

9. Objectionable medical advertising of products containing habit- 
forming or dangerous drugs; offers of free medical treatment, advertising 
that makes remedial, relief or curative claims (either directly or by 
inference), not justified by the facts or common experience. 

10. Offers of homework. 

11. Advertisements which request money for samples or articles. 

12. Mailing lists offered for sale. 

13. Advertisements of depilatories or other methods of removing 
superfluous hair, of hair dyes; and preparations to ‘'grow new hair."' 

14. Advertisements of fortune telling, dream interpretations, indi- 
vidual horoscopes and nativity writings. 

15. Any other advertising that may cause money loss to the reader, 
or injury in health or morals, or loss of confidence in reputable adver- 
tising and honorable business, or which is regarded by The New York 
Times as unworthy. 

The New York Sun bases its acceptance of advertising upon its 
conformity to regulations which are similar to those of the Times 
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in principle but differ from them somewhat in detail. The Sun 
'^wdll not knowingly publish 

1. Advertisements that are not in harmony with the tone and char- 
acter of The Sun. 

2. Fraudulent, misleading or doubtful advertisements. 

3. Objectionable financial advertising. 

a. Offerings by firms not rated or reputed to be sound and 
reliable. 

h. Offerings of securities with unusually or unreasonably large 
guaranteed dividends or other excessively large financial 
returns. 

c. Offerings of speculative financial securities offered to the 
public as investments. 

4. Advertisements attacking personal character or reflecting unwar- 
ranted discredit on competing products or services. 

5. Advertisements of clairvoyants, fortune tellers or readings of 
numerology. 

6. Advertisements of matrimonial agencies or massage parlors. 

7. Objectionable medical advertising. 

а. Guaranteed cures or announcements claiming remedy 
and relief, directly or indirectly, not justified by facts or 
experience. 

б. Offerings of free medical treatment. 

c. Products containing drugs that might endanger life or health, 
or that are habit-forming. 

d. Medications for the purpose of flesh reducing. 

e. All methods for face lifting or for the permanent removal of 
superfluous hair. 

8. Indecent or vulgar advertisements, offensive either in direct 
presentation or by suggestion in text or in illustration. 

9. Announcements of contests not officially approved by the United 
States Post Office Department. 

As against the rather detailed regulations enforced by the 
Times and the Sun, some newspapers simply lay down general 
policies and judge advertising contracts and advertising copy on 
their individual merits from the standpoint of censorship. An 
advertising executive of one important newspaper reported that 
'^even though we are carrying over 20,000 different advertising 
accounts on our books, our censorship is pretty much indi- 
vidualized and we have comparatively few blanket rulings.^' 
Another explained: ^^We have purposely refrained from printing 
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rules for censorship — we prefer to treat each piece of retail copy 
submitted separately. It has been our experience that clever 
copy-writers can find ways of getting around any rules laid down 
for censorship, and because we cannot anticipate what these 
copy-writers might send in, we prefer to have one general rule 
and then watch the copy.’’ 

Competitive Copy. Among the more common restrictions 
placed upon advertisers by newspapers are those limiting super- 
lative claims made for merchandise or services or which in any 
way make invidious comparisons with or cast reflections upon 
business competitors. The usual procedure in such cases is to 
request the advertiser to revise his copy to conform with the 
requirements of the newspaper in such matters, or to reject 
the copy entirely.^ One New York newspaper, for example, 
insists that advertisers in the retail field confine their statements to 
their own stores and avoid comparisons with other advertisements. 

The Fair Play Standards recommended to advertisers by the 
New York Better Business Bureau are prefaced by the observa- 
tion that it is self-evident that ‘^advertising which is fair to the 
public, fair to the media which convey the advertising message, 
and fair to the property interest which all business has in the good- 
will of the buying public, should be based on these fundamentals : 

That all statements and accompanying illustrations be accurate and 
truthful in fact and in the impression they create. 

That all statements, in fact and in effect, be fair to all competitors. 

That all statements be designed to conserve and to increase, and in 
no way to impair, the public confidence in all legitimate advertising 
and in aU legitimate business. 

On this basis it is recommended that the following be regarded 
as unfair trade practices and be omitted therefore from all 
advertisements : 

1. Statements or allusions which in any way disparage or reflect 
adversely upon the prices, service or merchandise of any other store 
or stores. 

^ In a cereal advertisement the claim was made that 1 cent's worth of the 
cereal contained ^^as much Vitamin B for keeping fit as in three cakes of fresh 
yeast." An agency handling advertising for a yeast manufacturer protested 
the copy to newspapers. The Scripps-Howard and Hearst interests ruled 
against the comparative advertising. An official of the cereal company said 
that only 4 out of 64 newspapers declined the copy. Cf. Editor Puhlishery 
Oct. 5, 1935, p. 36. 
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2. Statements which proclaim a policy or effort to undersell others 
and statements which claim that the advertiser's prices are redvced fos 
the purpose of being below the price of a competitor or competitors, 

3. Statements which quote a price found elsewhere in which it is 
claimed that the advertiser's quoted price is lower for the same or 
equivalent or comparable merchandise. 

4. Any claims which cannot be substantiated fully, especially state- 
ments of value which are the advertiser's opinion unsupported by clear 
proof. 

In its application of these principles, the New York Times has 
adopted the following policies: 

General Statements — untrue, deceptive or misleading statements 
or illustrations are not acceptable. 

Competitive Claims Which Refer to Quality or Price — (a) statements 
or representations which refer to the goods, price, service or advertising 
of any competitor are not acceptable; (h) statements which claim to 
undersell competitors are not acceptable. 

Competitive Claims in Policy or Business Methods — (a) statements 
which make or imply comparisons must confine those comparisons to 
the individual advertiser's own merchandise, services, prices or business 
methods; (b) statements of fact, if generally known, and susceptible 
of definite proof are acceptable. 

''Bait" Offers — '^Bait" offers of merchandise wherein the customer 
is denied a fair opportunity to purchase are not acceptable. 

In many instances the superior claims that are made by an 
individual advertiser relative to his store, its prices, service, or 
merchandise, can be revised to meet the censorship requirements 
of the newspaper. Examples of such copy cited by the Times, 
before and after revision, follow: 

Unacceptable Acceptable as Revised 

The lowest price ever offered The lowest price we ever offered 

Will surpass anything you could Will surpass anything we could 
possibly find possibly offer 

The most worth-while socks you Really worth-while socks for you 
can buy to buy 

The most astounding values in The most astounding values in 
history our history 

The most exquisite perfume in One of the most exquisite perfumes 
the world in the world 

These are the greatest late model These are extraordinary late model 
values in town values 
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Unacceptable 

Rentals lower compared with like 
accommodations 

We have never seen such beautiful 
linens 

We have been told that ours is the 
largest assortment in the city 


Acceptable as Revised 

Rentals low compared with like 
accommodations 

We have never before sold such 
beautiful linens 

We have been told that ours is 
one of the largest assortments 
in the city 


Certain kinds of competitive advertising are barred or restricted 
by some newspapers. Because of the opposition of local florists 
who are advertisers, a few newspapers decline to carry the 
family’s request to ^'Please omit flowers” in death and funeral 
notices.^ Similarly, some newspapers have rules governing 
advertisements as to long-distance automobile transportation 
on a “for hire” or “share the expense” basis to which the rail- 
roads and bus lines sometimes object on the ground that they 
are both heavy advertisers and taxpayers and this practice 
amounts to unfair competition. The ethics of this sort of 
censorship is somewhat debatable and the practice is open to 
question. 

Medical Advertising. Responsible newspapers are chary of 
accepting any kind of medical advertising unless the reliability of 
the advertiser and the validity of the advertising can be estab- 
lished beyond question. This is particularly true of so-called 
patent medicine advertising toward which the public is especially 
gullible. The aid of outside professional and governmental 
agencies is frequently enlisted in passing judgment upon such 
copy. The example of the New York Times has already been 
cited. The Washington Star for many years has submitted all 
medical advertising about which there is any question to the drug 
control of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The Chicago Tribune has laid down detailed regulations 
governing the acceptance or rejection of medical advertising. It 
accepts the following: 


1. Approved medical books and periodicals. 

2. Approved procedures and proposals for preventive medicine. 

3. Sanitary appliances. 

4. Disinfectants, soaps and other cleansing agents. 

1 C/. Editor <& Publisher , Jan. 6, 1934, p. 32. 
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5. Ventilating and heating devices. 

6. Mineral waters. 

7. Health foods and curative remedies the worth of which is generally 
recognized by the medical profession, having the U. S. Government 
approval as to the alcoholic content of internal remedies which present 
no claims of extravagant results for the treatment of specific ailments, 
but which are, in the judgment of The Chicago Tribune, advertised for 
those purposes which will not tend to diminish in the minds of readers 
the necessity of proper medical attention, and subject to the following 
limitations which apply, especially, but not entirely, to curative 
medicines. 

The Tribune does not accept advertisements of: 

1. Physicians, surgeons and specialists in medicines. 

2. Abortionists, remedies to produce abortion, instruments to 
produce abortion, remedies, instruments and appliances to prevent 
conception. 

3. Remedies, drugs, appliances, and methods the proprietors of which 
have been convicted by the federal, or any state, or municipal govern- 
ment of violation of the Federal Food and Drug Act, the Sherley Law, 
or any state or municipal law of the same general character and intent 
as the above laws. 

4. Remedies, drugs, appliances, and methods which have been 
brought into public disrepute by widespread charges brought by any 
federal, state, municipal, health or food department, by the American 
Medical Association, National Retail Druggists’ Association, the 
National Dental Society, or any other well established reputable 
organization, or by any considerable section of the public press. 

5. Internal remedies containing cocaine, morphine, heroin, or 
any other habit-forming drug. 

6. Internal remedies, except laxatives and purgatives and those 
acceptable under rule 7 [above]. 

7. Local applications, sprays, inhalations, lotions, liniments, oint- 
ments, dyes and other local applications which contain wood alcohol, 
lead, cocaine, or any other substance that is poisonous or liable to do 
harm. 

8. Hidden ads (prescriptions). 

9. Remedies, drugs, appliances and methods for which extravagant 
and obviously impossible claims are made, such claims as are against 
the letter or the spirit of the Sherley Law. This applies if the claims 
appear on the label, in a circular or booklet, or in any advertising 
whatsoever. 

10, Dental advertising. 
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11. Treatments of venereal diseases. Treatments of so-called dis- 
eases of men and women. An exception may be made if the treatments 
are offered by an institution organized not for profit, such institution 
being sponsored by a group of prominent, reputable citizens. All 
copy to be sponsored and edited. 

12. Internal remedies used for flesh reducing or building. 

13. '^Cures'’ not accepted, nor is the word “cure’' permitted in 
the copy of an advertisement that is accepted. 

14. Trusses: No truss advertising accepted unless the trusses adver- 
tised are to be fitted to the user by an expert truss fitter, 

15. No pile or hemorrhoid advertising. 

Financial Advertising. It is particularly important that news- 
papers give careful scrutiny to financial advertisements of all 
kinds. If anything, this is more true since the onset of the 
depression than before. It is essential that the investing and 
borrowing public be protected, and it is a special responsibility 
of the newspaper to make certain that its columns are not 
knowingly used to prey upon that public. The pains which 
newspapers take to safeguard their readers against questionable 
financial advertising are on a par with those they take against 
doubtful medical or retail advertising. 

So great was the need that the Chicago Tribune drew up a 
special code governing financial advertising and another for real 
estate copy. There were so many ramifications that the code for 
financial advertising embraced 41 rules covering the following 
points: qualification of stocks and bonds under the laws of 
Illinois, stock brokerage advertising, market letters, investment 
trusts, financial charts and magazines, general card advertising, 
preferred stock, common stock, bank and insurance company 
stocks, public utility stocks and bonds, savings systems, profit 
sharing certificates, income and sinking fund bonds, brokers 
dealing exclusively in preferred stocks, no par value stock, 
business chances, “money wanted’’ ads, chattel mortgage loans, 
patents, mining and oil lands and leases, oil royalties, organization 
expense rules, control taken by promoter, concealing liabilities, 
double items in balance sheet, inflation of net worth on sale of 
company, capitalization of sales, franchise capitalization, capital- 
ization of good will, real estate given as a bonus, suspicious terms, 
help wanted with investment, territory for capitalization pur- 
poses, injurious advertising, puts and calls, professional incorpo- 
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rators, applicant convicted of fraud, state or national laws in 
copy, salesmen wanted, cooperative-farming and fruit-raising 
propositions, and financing. 

The Tribune endeavors to safeguard the public and to protect 
its advertising columns. Its rule on business opportunities, for 
example, reads: 

All advertising of businesses for sale, partners wanted in a business, 
or investment with or without help in any individual business must 
clearly state: 

a. The amount of money required. 

h. The specific interest which that money will purchase, and 

c. The business must show a profitable return for at least two years 
preceding the time of offering same for advertising purposes. 

d. Questionnaire must be filled out and mailed to the Tribune. 

It is particularly careful to weed out suspicious terms. Its 
regulation on this point provides: 

The words guaranty “ guaranteed investment ’ ’ — ‘ ^ absolute 
safety — ''secured investment^' — "stock investment" — "profit mak- 
— “specialists in" — etc., are regarded with suspicion and must be 
used with care. 

The use of the terms "transfer agent," "registrar," "trustee"— 
when used in connection with a reputable bank — and in such a manner 
as to convey the erroneous impression that the bank is the real party 
in interest — ^is not considered good advertising and copy containing 
same is not acceptable. 

In all leasehold bond issues where the bonds are stated to be a first 
mortgage on the building and leasehold, care must be exercised in the 
manner of displaying the words "leasehold" and "first mortgage" so 
that it will clearly appear that the bond is the first mortgage on the 
leasehold. 

Financial advertising is also restricted by regulations of the 
Federal Securities and Exchange Commission. These apply to 
advertisements of new issues of securities. Under them, adver- 
tisers at first limited themselves to mere announcement forms 
concerning the identities and prices of securities expressly per- 
mitted by the act which was passed in 1933, Under a new regula- 
tion issued May 2, 1935, issuers and underwriters were permitted 
to advertise securities at reasonable length without incurring 
additional liability.^ This was expected to help stimulate the 

1 Cf. ibid,, May 4, 1935, p. 6. 
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flow of investment funds into industry. Under further amend- 
ments announced Oct. 12, 1935, the meanings of the regulation 
were again clarified and a number of legal doubts were removed, 
following which a group of important investment bankers adopted 
the newspaper prospectus” method of advertising.^ The 
A.N.P.A. set up a special committee to deal with the problems 
arising under the act which affected newspapers. The com- 
mittee assisted in clarifying and amending the original provisions. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL REQXnREMENTS 

The average reader is generally unaware of the pains which 
the better newspapers take to maintain high typographical 
standards so as to improve the looks of the paper. The larger 
newspapers have gone to greater lengths in this respect than the 
smaller ones. In fact, many of the smaller ones still have ample 
room for improvement. The enforcement of such standards 
necessarily involves certain restrictions upon the advertiser. If 
this were not the case, each advertiser would have a free rein to 
use whatever type faces, illustrations, and borders he wished 
without any regard for the appearance or policy of the news- 
paper. The publisher plainly has a self-interest in this matter 
as well as the obligation of protecting other advertisers. 

The New York Times, for example, has four typographical 
rules affecting display advertising. They have to do with 
borders, text, lettering and numerals, and illustrations and 
reverse cuts. The rules are: 

1. Borders. — Limits are 6 points solid black for single and double 
column advertisements, 8 points solid blacks for larger. 

2. No bizarre typographical arrangement of text in obvious violation 
of good taste is permitted. Type of heads must not be more than 
12 points wide inch) in its widest stroke. 

3. Solid black permitted on lettering up to 12 points wide. Numerals 
of greater width, or deeper than 1)4 inches must be outlined. 

4. No black reverse cuts permitted except trade-marks no larger than 
% inch in diameter. Ail illustrations to be no darker than the equiva- 
lent of a number 8 Ben Day when laid on metal. Where accents are 
required square inch of solid black may be used, hut not as mass 
shading. 


1 Cf. ibid., Oct. 19, 1935, p. 15. 
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There are two main objects of all such rules: to keep the 
appearance of the paper fairly uniform by restricting all adver- 
tisers to certain limits as to text and display, and to prevent the 
paper from being too black. In the latter connection, woodcuts 
are now generally outlawed, and it is a general rule that all black 
masses shall be lightened or shaded. This can be done by using 
one of many Ben Day patterns to relieve the black. The same 
policy is followed with regard to reverse cuts unless they are trade- 



Fig. 27. — Ben Day effects. {Courtesy of New York Times,) 


marks registered with the U. S. Patent Office and provided they 
do not exceed a certain size. Similarly, with large type, it is 
customary to require that it be treated with a Ben Day or that 
it be inlined to’ relieve the blackness. Heavy borders, which are 
similarly taboo, likewise lend themselves to bleaching in one way 
or another. Pictures of merchandise advertised for sale may be 
exempted from these rules provided they are bona fide half-tone 
reproductions of the merchandise. Some newspapers will not 
permit the entire display advertisement to be white on black — 
it must be white on a Ben Day background. Other newspapers 
reserve the right to outline and tool-engrave any cut or part of a 
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cut which, because of its size and unusual blackness, is regarded 
by the publisher as disfiguring the paper. The Chicago Tribune 
similarly reserves the right to lighten large bold face type and 
black backgrounds by stippling or ruling.^’ As a further deter- 
rent, the Washington Star makes an extra charge for heavy black 



Fig. 28. — Effects of lightening black masses. The illustration on the left is 
too black to be acceptable. At the right is the same picture after being lightened 
with Ben Day. {Courtesy of New York Times.) 


display and reverse type. In some cases newspapers have staff 
artists redraw illustrations to make them conform to their 
typographical requirements. 

It is a fairly common practice to set up different typographical 
rules for different sections of the paper. What is permitted on 
the financial pages, for example, may differ in some respects from 
what is prescribed for display classified, or amusements, or the 
radio page, or the religious page. 
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Credit for advertising reforms belongs to both publishers and 
advertisers according to Earle Pearson, general manager, Adver- 
tising Federation of America. The urge, he wrote for the Golden 
Jubilee edition of Editor & Publisher, came from within the 
industry and began before the public was really advertising- 
conscious.^ Large sums have been expended, he pointed out, “to 



Fig. 29. — Results of lightening large boldface type. {Courtesy of New York Sun.) 

increase the believability of advertising and thereby add to its 
productiveness.'' ^^The worst that can be said of most of the 
bad advertising of today," he added, ‘^is that it is in terribly bad 
taste. Some of it is full of deceit. Some claims are grossly 
exaggerated. By far the larger proportion of today's adver- 
tising is scrutinized and censored before publication, both by 
advertiser and publisher, for accuracy of statement and clarity of 
expression. ..." 

1 July 21, 1934, p. 90. 
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All in all, the various types of advertising censorship here 
described are a token of the active conscience of the newspaper 

BORDERS 

Solid black borders, wider than 6 points in single or double column, 
or wider than 8 points in three column or larger advertisements, 
are lightened to a degree equal to a No. 8 Ben Day laid on metal. 



This bbrder is 6 points wide. 
Solid black borders more 
than 6 points in width are 
not acceptable in either 
single or double column 
advertisements. 




This is border No. 86 in The New 
York Times Type Book. It is 
acceptable in all single column or 
larger run of paper advertisements. 


This border is 8 points wide and can be 
used on advertisements three columns 
wide or more. Solid black borders more 
than 8 points in width are not acceptable. 


This is border No. 94 in The New York Times T*ype 
Book. It is acceptable in all double column or larger 
run of paper advertisements and is recommended for 
borders more than 6 points in width. 




Fig. 30. — Acceptable borders. The New York Times prohibits solid black 
borders wider than 6 points in single- and double-column advertisements, and 
wider than 8 points in advertisements of three columns or more. Other types 
of borders are shown. {Courtesy of New York Times,) 


and of its pride in its publishing standards. It is not pretended 
that the rules in effect are airtight and certainly they are not 
perfect. It is clearly to their credit that most of this censorship 
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is voluntary on the part of the newspapers, and it is an index of 
their sense of responsibility to their public. The details of this 
form of censorship change continually but the trend is clearly 
in the direction of more rather than less regulation. 
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CHAPTER XIH 


GENERAL PROMOTION 

For nearly two centuries, the advertiser has made profitable 
and effective use of the advertising columns of American news- 
papers. In the last 50 years, particularly, the increasing depend- 
ence upon newspapers for help in the distribution of goods and 
services has been as impressive as it has been remarkable. Yet 
paradoxically the newspapers themselves have been among the 
last to be converted to the use of their own medicine. 

This explains why the promotion function of the newspaper has 
been so slow in developing and why, even now, many newspapers 
are neither properly equipped nor organized for the purpose. 
More and more publishers, however, have come to see that 
adequate promotion is indispensable and that a well-organized, 
efficient department will quickly pay large dividends in good will, 
in favorable publicity, and in increased business. 

The situation was described at the 1936 convention of the 
National Newspaper Promotion convention by George Ben- 
neyan, promotion manager of the New York American, as 
follows:^ 

The underlying trouble with newspaper promotion is that most 
newspaper publishers are backward in their attitude about advertising 
their own merchandise, in promoting their own properties. Promotion 
to them is still a necessary evil, an item of expense they resent and which 
they keep as low as they can and reduce as often as they can. 

Most publishers still think that you don’t need good paper, good 
printing, good art work or good thinking to produce a good promotion 
job. Most publishers don’t want any planned promotion. They like 
to spend money when they’ve got something to spend it on. Yet they 
would hate to have advertisers in their own paper operate on the same 
basis. Retailers and manufacturers always have something to sell. So 
have newspapers. 

A few, but certainly not more than a half dozen newspapers in the 
coimtry today are doing a really intelligent job — ^with staffs that are 

^ Editor & PvblUher, July 4, 1936, p. 7. 
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sufficiently large and sufficiently paid; with plans and budgets that are 
adhered to, with consistent efforts year after year, with a proper regard 
for the changing styles and techniques in art work, layout, copy and 
printing. 

A similar view was expressed at the same convention by 
Don D. Patterson, national advertising director, Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, who declared that promotion managers have not 
yet received their just dues and asserted that they should be 
ranked with the major newspaper executives. He offered these 
criticisms and suggestions, in part:^ 

Newspapers are writing their advertising with adding machines 
They are forgetting the human element in circulation. 

Newspapers of the country are partly sold on promotion, but many 
question the dollar value of it. A newspaper is just as much a product 
to sell as soap, or any other commodity. A newspaper should sell its 
product (the newspaper as a whole) first — ^then sell the by-product: 
advertising. 

Many editors are selling the public what they think it should have — 
not what the public wants. Few editorial or promotion departments 
have taken a square look at their public — ^what their public wants — 
where they live — ^what they read. 

Circulation should not be sold by feeding digits into an adding 
machine to make thousands or millions. Circulation is human beings — 
families who work and play in the natural markets of our communities. 
Seek out the human element in circulation and interpret it dramatically. 
A newspaper should know the people of its community better than 
anyone else. It is a relatively easy job (by survey) to find out what 
they want. 

When the advertiser pays the bill at the end of the month, the 
responsibility does not end there. As in the case of merchandise, our 
profit lies in the resale. Make a profit for the advertiser and he will 
repeat. Think about the resale! The alert promotion department 
isnT going to forget the advertiser after he is once sold. 

No newspaper can afford not to have a promotion department. Most 
newspapers are under-promoted, and most of the promotion that exists 
needs dressing up. 

The worst enemy of the newspaper business is the newspaper business. 
Newspaper promotion is in a groove — Cleaning too much on media 
records and the Department of Commerce — overlooking the human 
interest of the readers — ^writing ads with adding machines. The 
account executive is not interested in the story that newspapers have to 

^ Ibid, 
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present today. There is too much self-glorification in the newspaper 
business. 

These are serious indictments. They constitute a challenge 
which progressive publishers can hardly ignore. But in some 
respects, publishers are a strange and contrary lot. Often they 
think nothing of large expenditures for new mechanical equip- 
ment and facilities, but their vision with respect to adequate and 
competent personnel is sometimes shortsighted. The hopeful 
thing is that the situation is improving, a special study by a 
committee of the National Newspaper Promotion Association 
disclosing a gain of 61 per cent in the personnel of established 
newspaper promotion departments since 1929, and more than 
two hundred newspapers with such departments.^ 

THE PLACE OF PROMOTION 

One moot question is as to the place of the promotion depart- 
ment in the scheme of newspaper organization. As suggested 
in the discussion of circulation promotion, a variety and com- 
bination of plans are in use. It seems to be agreed that there 
is no ideal plan of organization since individual newspapers have 
different problems. It is pointed out that one stresses circula- 
tion, while another emphasizes advertising. Some have radio 
tie-ups and use them extensively while others do not. 

All are agreed, however, that the promotion department is 
increasingly vital to the success of the newspaper and that its 
function is to advertise the newspaper itself. This may be done 
in limitless ways depending upon individual circumstances. It 
is essentially a part of the sales organization, but, to be most 
effective, it must work closely with all of the major departments, 
news as well as advertising and circulation, and even with 
the production or mechanical department on occasion. It 
functions best, moreover, on a deJfinite budget with a reserve for 
contingencies. 

The promotion department has been likened to an advertising 
agency with one account — ^the newspaper for which it works. 
Unless care is taken, however, it is apt to become a catchall for 
odd jobs no other department wants. Experience has shown 
that on newspapers w-hich do the best promotion job, the depart- 
ment is responsible for everything that advertises the news- 


1 Ihid.j Sept. 7, 1935, p. 9. 
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paper. This includes the use of the newspaper's own columns 
as well as billboards, radio, direct mail, trade papers, contests, 
and house organs. 

The tendency appears to be in the direction of centralizing 
promotion rather than to permit each department to handle its 
own. The former method has the obvious advantages of econ- 
omy, unity, responsibility, and effectiveness while under the 
latter there may be overlapping or the individual departments 
may be working at cross purposes. In one-man departments on 
smaller newspapers, of course, this is simplified although such a 
man may be swamped with detail and find himself with little time 
for hatching ideas or really planning campaigns. Unlike the 
work in some other departments, promotion ideas are not to be 
plucked from bushes nor do they come on 5 minutes' notice. 
Effective promotion comes not so much from working as from 
thinking and planning. 

The promotion man himself must have vision and imagination. 
He must also be able to work with others and have ^'a sound 
understanding of the fundamentals of selling, if not a great deal of 
experience.^' He may have had either advertising or circulation 
experience or even a department-store background. He may 
have been lifted from the news department, and, while this is 
imcommon, a good news man is better qualified in some respects 
for promotion work than other types of employees. 

The size of the promotion department will vary with the size 
and needs of the publication and how much the publisher is 
convinced of its usefulness. The Des Moines 'Register and 
Tribune, which have been conspicuously successful with their 
promotion, had in 1936 a full-time professional staff of 10 persons 
in their promotion department. These were divided as follows: 
circulation, two; advertising, two; radio, two; classified, house 
organ, and contests, one each; manager. A newspaper of 
150,000 circulation may have anywhere from one to six persons 
doing promotion, depending upon circumstances. As a rule the 
promotion head is responsible either to the business manager or 
directly to the publisher, preferably the latter. 

The Register and Tribune were the 1936 winner of the Editor & 
Publisher award for the year's best promotion efforts. Their 
promotion rules, are, therefore, of interest, A summary of them 
follows:^ 

^lUd., Apr. 11, 1936, p. 16. 
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1. Promotion must be tied in directly with sales eifforts, either circu- 
lation or advertising. 

2. All promotion must be planned as carefully and as completely as 
the largest national advertising campaign, with the pressure of time 
allowing of the only exception. 

3. Promotion must have continuity, especially in the case of long-time 
features such as Wirephoto and “America Speaks.'^ 

4. The promotion must be quick on the trigger, ready to turn loose a 
barrage of material at a moment^s notice when features and news break 
suddenly. 

5. Promotion needs to be handled by a carefully organized, centralized 
promotion department. 

For all practical purposes, there are only two steps in pro- 
motion: (1) to capture an idea or a fact that will help to sell the 
newspaper in the broadest sense of the word, and (2) to put the 
idea into effect or to capitalize upon the fact. The former rests 
primarily with the promotion department although ideas should 
be welcomed from any department. But for the latter step 
teamwork is necessary and for this purpose some newspapers find 
regular conferences of department heads useful in furthering 
promotion ideas and plans. Once they are under way, it should 
be taken for granted that the promotion staff and the department 
most concerned will work hand in hand. 

Whether it realized it or not, whether it called its efforts by 
that name or not, no really successful newspaper ever attained 
success without sound and effective promotion. It might have 
been circulation or advertising promotion, or emphasis upon 
editorial excellence and integrity, or upon a combination of good 
qualities or high attainments. The records of newspapers like 
the New York Times, the New York News, the Chicago Tribune, 
and the Des Moines Register and Tribune — to name only a few 
of the more conspicuously successful — demonstrate this fact. 

TYPES OF PROMOTION 

While it is the function of promotion to increase the sales of the 
newspaper, including both circulation and advertising, this may 
be accomplished either directly or indirectly. A direct campaign 
may be launched with the purpose of obtaining more subscribers, 
selling more newspapers, or increasing the sale of advertising 
space. The indirect campaign will find expression in good will 
or institutional promotion calculated to produce favorable atten- 
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tion and publicity for the newspaper. One kind may be quite as 
important as the other. 

Still another type is merchandising promotion. This has to do 
primarily with merchandising research in terms of the news- 
paper’s market or its circulation. Most promotion managers 
seem to be agreed that research and promotion properly belong 
together, but there is a feeling that merchandising service — the 
servicing of advertising accounts — ^belongs with the advertising 
department since it is so closely identified with direct selling. 

As circulation and classified promotion have been discussed, 
attention will be confined here to the following types: (1) institu- 
tional, (2) good will, and (3) advertising promotion, and (4) 
research. 

Institutional Promotion. It may seem to be drawing a fine 
line to distinguish between institutional and good will promotion, 
yet there is a difference between the two. Both are good exam- 
ples of indirect promotion. Institutional promotion deals with 
the merits of the publication as a whole, its professional attain- 
ments, its general claims to excellence, or its special facilities. It 
is usually general rather than detailed in its nature although it 
may be keyed to a specific fact or accomplishment, such as win- 
ning a Pulitzer prize or an Ayer award or some other distinction. 
The use of this type of publicity enables a newspaper to “blow its 
own horn” with varying degrees of modesty. Such promotion 
may have any or all of these advantages: it gets attention, it has 
repetitional value, it is frequently marked by dignity and 
restraint, and it has a cumulative effect. 

Among examples of this type of promotion the following might 
be cited: 

Washington Post: an advertisement in trade papers based on its 
having been awarded the Pulitzer prize for editorial excellence, for 
having placed third in the Ayer competition for typographical excellence, 
and for being third in the United States in retail linage gains for the 
first six months of 1936.^ 

Des Moines Register and Tribune: a booklet entitled, '^The Cactus 
and the Giraffe” on the theme of successful things that are different. 
(Unlike most large newspapers, 70 per cent of their combined circulation 
is outside of the city of publication.)* 


, 1 Cf. ibid., Aug. 1, 1936, p. 25. 

* Cf. ibid., July 18, 1936, p. 24. 
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New York Sun: a perennial but always lively campaign on the key 
words, ''After 3 o'clock '' to emphasize that 80 per cent of the Sun's 
circulation is home-going circulation.^ 

New Orleans Times-Picuyune: a full page advertisement in color with 
the slogan "Color Calls Crowds," to call attention to the paper's color 
printing facilities and the multicolor results possible from three-color 
plates.^ 

New York American: an advertisement in the New York Journal 
featuring the words, "Dear, Dear, Dear" and showing a man, his wife 
and their son writing a letter to the paper and featuring the fact that 
it receives some 493,000 letters a year from readers. A few typical 
reader questions are quoted.® 

Cincinnati Times-Star: in mid-June it used an advertisement of a 
field of virgin snow built around the claim that the Times-Star covers 
Cincinnati like a blanket of snow.'^ 

Kansas City Star: unique promotion under the caption, "Bum Show- 
men, That's What We Are!" and capitalizing upon a change toward 
equalizing the rate structure of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The Star 
commended the Post-Dispatch for taking the step but took occasion to 
point out that it had done the same thing 50 years earlier and had gone 
to greater lengths in so doing.® 

Good-will Promotion. In the long run, institutional promo- 
tion will also frequently produce good will. As the name sug- 
gests, however, the latter type has to do with promotional efforts 
centered around one idea or event, singly or in series, whose 
specific object, although the public may never realize it, is to reap 
good will for the publication. This may take the form of an 
all-star football game or a boxing or wrestling bout whose net 
proceeds go to well-known charities. It may also be a direct 
appeal to the pubhc like the New York Times’ annual sponsorship 
of the ^'Hundred Neediest Cases.’' Financially no newspaper 
ever benefits directly from this sort of promotion, but in that 
intangible something known as good will it usually harvests large 
dividends. 

The kind and number of this type of promotion are legion. 
Among the better known are the Hundred Neediest Cases” of 

1 Cf. iUd., July 25, 1936, p. 42. 

2 Cf. ibid., July 11, 1936, p. 34. 

« Cf. ibid. 

^ Cf. ibid.j June 20, 1936, p. 33. 

5 Cf. ibid., July 18, 1936, pp. 17, 24. 
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the New York Times, which has come to be almost a national 
institution; the milk fund for poor children in New York, spon- 
sored by the Journal; the “Good Fellows appeal of the Chicago 
Tribune at Christmas time; and the football game between an 
all-star amateur team picked by popular vote and the champion- 
ship professional team also promoted by the Chicago Tribune and 
aflBiliated newspapers. 

Then good-will promotion naturally ties in sometimes with 
advertising promotion. This can be entirely legitimate without 
detracting in any way from the merit of the promotion itself. 
The good will sought may be from the public generally, or from 
readers, or from some specific part of either group. A partial list 
of good-will promotion stunts used lately by one or more news- 
papers follows, under a variety of classifications. 

General 

A series of daily birthday greetings to well-known local persons 

Orchids to persons in the community for laudable civic deeds 

Free shamrock plants on St. Patrick’s Day 

Free fingerprinting as a safeguard against accident or kidnapping 

Invitation guest editorials from local persons 

Sunrise Easter service 

Traffic-safety campaign 

Free movies or other entertainment for orphans or the aged 
Free children’s party at amusement park, admission by coupon 
One-cent picnic, or '‘Nickel Day” for readers, admission by coupon 
Happiness party 
Stray-dog crusade 

Amateur radio program, sponsored weekly 
Campaign to get jobs for high-school graduates 
Grand opera 

Carnival of nations, recruited from racial groups 
Harvest festival 
Contests with appropriate prizes 

"Soap Box Derby” for boys; sponsored jointly by the Akron Beacon- 
Journal and the Chevrolet Motor Co., with more than 100 newspapers 
participating in 1936 
Pet parade or show 
Baby pageant 
Spelling bee 
Scholarship 

Amateur news section, using best articles submitted 
College beauty queen 
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Educational 

Learn to swim week 
Homemakers^ institute 
Cooking school 
Garden school 
Potato recipe 
Jam recipe 
Better homes show 
Small homes plans 
Auto show 
Charm school 
Travel club 
Hockey school 

Golf instruction for girls under 18 
Sports and games 

Checkers tournament 

Bowling and headpin tournaments 

Swimming meet 

Caddy golf tournament 

Hole-in-one contest 

Pinochle tournament 

Boxing tournament 

Fly tying competition 

Softball league 

Road race 

Bridge tournament 

Charity football, baseball, and other games 
Charity boxing or wrestling shows 
Track meet 
Hobbies 

Craftsmen's center 
Model planes 
Model boats 

The possibilities are endless. Many newspapers have found 
that it pays to promote tours of their plants. They provide 
guides to explain the various operations, and some of them give 
souvenirs, such as descriptive booklets. Among these are the 
Detroit News, the Philadelphia Inquirer, and the Baltimore Sun. 
The Chicago Tribune also uses motion pictures effectively. The 
use of afldliated radio stations for good will and other promotion 
is spreading rapidly. 

Advertising Promotion, As compared with other forms, 
advertising promotion is naturally built around the advertiser. 
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It is designed to convert him, to convince him, or to impress him 
as the case may be. It is usually couched in terms of the news- 
paper’s market, its circulation, or some particular claim to adver- 
tising superiority. This may be expressed in total linage, linage 
gains, leadership in retail or general advertising, especially effec- 
tive coverage of certain classes of readers, or the number of 
exclusive advertising contracts it holds in comparison with its 
competitors. 

A favorite theme of this type of promotion is the particular 
advantages afforded by a given market: its compactness, its high 
purchasing power, its stability, and the effective coverage of that 
market possible through the use of the newspaper sponsoring the 
promotion. Competing newspapers are almost certain to respond 
with counter claims. This sometimes leads to interesting and 
even exciting results. 

In the spring of 1936 the Washington Post ran an advertisement 
showing three diplomats labeled “Wealth,” “Spending,” and 
“Stability,” respectively, toasting “America’s Best Market,” 
which was, of course, the nation’s capital.^ Facts and figures 
were cited to justify the toasts. The Chicago Tribune later 
commented editorially on a congressional survey of Washington’s 
traffic problem which disclosed that the capital had one auto- 
mobile for every 2.6 persons, the highest ratio in the United 
States. The Tribune cited this and the fact that 112,000 out of 
165,000 persons gainfully employed there were on the federal 
payroll as proof of government extravagance. 

This was taken up by the Post with a promotion advertisement 
which reproduced the Tribune editorial, and, written across the 
face of it in heavy black ink, it asked, “Can it be that Chicago is 
jealous?”^ It then went on to emphasize again the fact that 
Washington is “the highest ranking city in the world for per 
capital expenditure in retail trade.” It rebutted the Tribune^ s 
seeming aspersions on the city by pointing out: (1) that Wash- 
ington was set aside by the founding fathers as the seat of 
government, and nothing more, and it was, therefore, not 
surprising that most Washingtonians worked for the government; 
and (2) that the explanation of Washington’s unusually high per 
capita wealth lay not in overpaying government clerks but in the 
fact that it is entirely a white-collar city which naturally means 

1 Of. ibid., June 20, 1036, p. 33. 

® Cf. ibid., Aug. 8, 1936, p. 39. 
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more wealthy more spending power, and higher living standards 
than a mixed population. 


Fig. 31. — Promotion based on the market theme. 

The effectiveness of Des Moines Register and Tribune pro- 
motion and its emphasis upon its all-Iowa coverage have already 
been cited. But effectiveness inevitably draws fire and mid-1936 
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saw the Cedar Rapids Gazette using page one space in an indignant 
rebuttal of the claims of the Register and Tribune relative to 
''Iowa’s Richest Market.”^ With a full column of comment 
under a byline on the first page, the Gazette declared heatedly 
that Cedar Rapids could not be covered by the Register and 
Tribune or any other newspaper, citing circulation figures to prove 
its point. It also laid claim for itself to "the largest total volume 
of paid advertising of any Iowa newspaper.” The Gazette sent 
copies of this issue marked in red pencil and containing a yellow 
sticker bearing data to support its arguments to advertisers and 
others. 

Sources of Data. Advertising and circulation claims used in 
promotion are usually based upon these sources: (1) federal or 
other governmental reports such as those issued by the Census 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce; (2) reports issued by 
independent agencies such as chambers of commerce and indus- 
trial bureaus: (3) market surveys made by professional research 
agencies such as the R. L. Polk & Co.; (4) surveys, studies, or 
investigations made by the newspaper itself. 

While newspapers lean heavily upon this sort of material for 
promotion, they do not always do it most effectively. Promotion 
departments sometimes make the error of preparing material 
which appeals to the publisher or to some one else in the organi- 
zation but which misses its mark as far as the advertiser is 
concerned. They are likewise guilty sometimes of not coming 
to the point of the argument or they defeat the very purpose of 
promotion by citing so many facts and figures and presenting so 
many charts, maps, and graphs as to leave the prospect confused 
instead of convinced. They must also be on their guard against 
any possible misunderstanding, misrepresentation, or distortion 
of facts which might rise up later to plague them. While it is 
right and proper to put the paper’s best foot forward, it is danger- 
ous to tell only part of the story or to overlook the fact that some 
xintold portion may be exploited by a competitor. 

By effective use of pertinent arguments and facts, even a small 
city newspaper can help to overcome the pull of metropolitan 
merchants and newspapers. A case in point is that of the East 
Liverpool, Ohio, Review which gave a new slant to the old theme of 
"buy at home.” East Liverpool is located in the heart of what is 

1 Cf. ibid., July 4, 1936, p, 28. 
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known as the tristate district embracing portions of Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Its merchants felt particularly the 
effects of competition from Pittsburgh. 

The Review determined to do something about it. The result- 
ing campaign not only resulted in good will for the newspaper but 
increased its linage and improved the business of the community.^ 
It ran a series of weekly advertisements aimed at consumers and 
designed to create a ''shop East Liverpoor^ consciousness on their 
part. It included not only residents of East Liverpool but those 
of near-by smaller towns and communities as well. It was 
effectively tied in with a series of historical illustrated features 
taking in turn each town in the East Liverpool trading area. 
Some of the themes were: "Four hundred and seventy six stores 
in East Liverpool to serve your every need,’’ "From East Liver- 
pool to Hindustan — ^products from the markets of the world are 
for sale in East Liverpool,” "Madame, when you think of shop- 
ping keep East Liverpool in mind,” "Only 45 minutes away — 
East Liverpool is accessible to all,” "Looking for and finding 
values in East Liverpool,” and "East Liverpool merchants never 
fail to support our community whenever help is needed.” One 
of the outside appeals read, "To our neighbors in Midland, Pa.: 
East Liverpool is a friendly city . . . and a profitable place to 
shop. . . . Remember: you owe it to your Midland (Pa.) mer- 
chants [sic] to shop his store first — ^if he cannot serve you — come 
to East Liverpool.” 

Research. Many sins are committed in the name of research 
and much that passes for research is anything but that. To be 
valid, research must be founded upon solid facts, and, to justify 
their use, the facts must be the result of patient and honest 
inquiry. A newspaper has every right to make the best possible 
case for itself in the eyes of readers, advertisers, and the public, 
but any misleading presentation, the use of half truths and prej- 
udice are not only unethical and dishonest but defeat their own 
purpose. 

What advertisers in particular are more and more interested in 
are impartial facts. They are not concerned with deafening 
claims and counterclaims as to circulation or linage or any other 
special pleading unless they can be supported by provable facts, 
preferably from an unbiased source. It was for this very reason, 

1 Cf. ibid,j June 20, 1936, p. 14. 
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it will be recalled, that the A.B.C. was organized to the lasting 
benefit of both publishing and advertising. 

Most large newspapers maintain their own research staffs. 
These may be part of the promotion department or auxiliary to 
the advertising department. In either event, it is essential that 
research results be exploited properly by the promotion depart- 
ment. Reports from outside sources such as government bureaus 
and departments, chambers of commerce, manufacturers' 
associations, and other agencies are, of course, legitimate sources 
of promotion material. Newspapers sometimes engage special 
agencies to conduct research for them, or the facts pertinent to 
newspaper reading and consumption may be a byproduct of an 
inquiry or census being conducted for local department stores or 
other interests. 

Despite the emphasis upon research and the clamor of con- 
flicting claims, all based upon “facts," the criticism is made that 
too often results of so-called research are founded on flimsy data 
and inconclusive inquiry. This point was raised by Dr. Daniel 
Starch, himself a well-known research specialist, in an address 
before the National Advertising Executives' Association con- 
vention in 1936.^ What the newspaper industry needs, he 
asserted, is creative thinking based upon unbiased and unpreju- 
diced research. 

“Hardly one publisher in ten," he declared, “can tell you a 
really good story of facts about his paper, its readership, the 
acceptance of it and confidence in it, the buying power of its 
readers, and reliable facts as to the market reached. So much 
of the promotion is based on size of the circulation, linage, and 
very little or none on quality." 

What is needed, he went on, is: (1) to find out to what extent 
readers actually read the paper and the various parts in it; (2) to 
discover how much they read advertisements; (3) to prepare a 
measure of the market in terms comparable with similar measures 
elsewhere; (4) to find out what products and brands readers buy 
and use, and in what quantity; (5) to experiment with the 
physical typography and layout of the paper; (6) to do some 
first-hand creative thinking about the business. 

The newspaper business, he insisted, needs an Edison or a 
Kettering who would know how to investigate the human factors 

1 Cf. ibid,, July 11, 1936, p. 5. 
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and create new things and test them. Too many editors, he 
added, think they know what parts of their papers are read, and 
by whom, when actually they are guessing. Another criticism he 
offered was that in many newspapers the position of advertise- 
ments in relation to editorial matter is haphazard. 

Yet some newspapers go to the other extreme. They spend 
sizable sums of money for various kinds of research with one of 
two results: either the material is not worth anywhere near what 
it cost when it comes to using it, or the same or similar informa- 
tion might have been had from official governmental sources at 
little or no cost. The federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, for example, issues statistical manuals which are 
available to newspapers making surveys of their markets and 
communities.^ These are particularly useful for newspapers 
which do not need or cannot afford extensive and expensive 
surveys. 

Some newspapers issue annual editions of market guides with 
detailed data concerning their coverage, linage, sales potentials, 
reading and buying habits and replete with statistics and graphs. 
Others publish special booklets and studies from time to time 
while some do both. The New York Sun is one whose annual 
market survey is outstanding. A few other promotional pieces 
which illustrate these practices include “Cake with Frosting,” 
by the Tulsa Tribune, based on Tulsa’s “remarkable purchasing 
power”; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, “Standard Market Data and 
New Information about St. Louis and Its Great Market, the 
Billionarea”;andthe Chicago fferoZd and Examiner, “Vitamin V,” 
based on its reader responsiveness, “the energy factor that 
increases sales.” 

The New York Herald Tribune has developed a scientific 
method of analyzing reader interest and reader response.® With 
a daily average of 1400 letters, it has a staff of 50 persons indexing, 
cross-indexing, and utilizing them in every possible manner. 
This voluminous correspondence is analyzed for the guidance 
of the editorial staff and some of the data are used for promotion. 
The number of letters increased from 45,908 for all of 1931 to 
304,040 in the first nine months of 1934, the great bulk of them 
from women readers. These letter files are kept alive and are 

1 Cf. ibid., July 4, 1936, p. 32. 

s Cf. ibid., Nov. 11, 1934, p. 5. 
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used for occasional questionnaires and as the basis for determining 
public taste. 


In practice two kinds of research information are needed, 
according to William A. Thomson, director of the A.N.P.A. 


Fig. 32. — An example of seasonal retail advertising promotion. 
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advertising bureau.* One type is for the layman and the other 
for the advertising technician; the two should not be confused. 
The layman, by whom is meant either the reader or the advertiser, 
is interested in a few simple facts. To go into the technical details 
serves only to confuse him. The advertising speciahst, on the 
other hand, who may be an account executive in an advertising 
agency, the advertising manager of the newspaper, or the adver- 
tising head of a big department store, wants more details. A 
simple presentation will not meet his needs. It is, therefore, up 
to the research staff to serve each interest in its own way. 

Joint Promotion. Newspapers with similar circulations, or 
serving comparable markets, or giving combined coverage over a 
large territory such as a state or a region have found it advan- 
tageous to pool part of their promotional efforts aimed at general 
advertisers. This applies particularly to promotion in the trade 
publications. 

Two general newspaper advertising promotion agencies have 
also been at work, the bureau of advertising of the A.N.P.A. and 
Major Market Newspapers, Inc. The latter was formed in 1924 
as a cooperative enterprise to present important market data 
relative to cities of more than 100,000 population with 106 news- 
papers as the incorporators. 

On the heels of a belated recognition that even competing 
newspapers have common interests and spurred on by evidence 
that newspapers were getting hardly more than the crumbs of 
increased advertising appropriations resulting from business 
recovery, efforts were redoubled for another form of cooperative 
promotion. This was known as the United Front movement 
with leading newspapers as the sponsors. A study of the billings 
of 25 leading advertising agencies showed that most of them were 
placing a smaller percentage of their advertising in newspapers 
in 1935 than in previous years. ^ From 1933 to 1935 these 
agencies increased their billings some forty or fifty million 
dollars of which increase the radio received 55 per cent, magazines 
*37 per cent and the newspapers only 8 per cent. 

Still another form of cooperative promotion has been used 
since 1931 by a small group of important metropolitan newspapers 
including the Detroit Free Press, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the 

1 Cf. ibid,, July 4, 1936, p. 32. 

2 Cf, ibid., p. 3; Oct. 3, 1936, p. 3; Oct. 17, 1936, p. 5. 
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New York Herald Tribune , the Chicago Tribune, and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. This is to exchange space with each other 
for promotional or institutional advertising designed to impress 
general advertisers. This has been done by trading space, the 
amount being computed roughly on the basis of the relative rates 
and circulations of the newspapers concerned. 

Radio Promotion. A growing number of newspapers have been 
using the radio profitably for promotional as well as other pur- 
poses. A surprisingly large number of papers now own stations 
outright. In a few instances, however, they are under lease to 
newspapers, and there are also many working agreements for an 
exchange of radio time for newspaper space. Under the last 
arrangement, the newspaper uses the radio for exploitation 
purposes and permits limited use of its own display columns and 
perhaps some preference in its radio columns to stimulate interest 
in the programs and activities of the station. 

Among the more important newspapers which have pushed 
the development of radio promotion are the Chicago Tribune with 
its own station, WGN, the Detroit News with WWJ, and the 
Milwaukee Journal with WTMJ. Because of physical and 
financial limitations, not every newspaper can have such facilities 
but their usefulness to promote good will, to attract attention to 
various departments or services of the newspaper, and even 
to sell time to advertisers has long since passed the experimental 
stage. 

There can be no question as to the necessity of adequate and 
eflScient promotion for a newspaper that makes any pretense at 
progress. The only real issue is whether the publisher has the 
foresight to see its possibilities or whether he waits for competition 
to drive him to it in self-defense. The results, of course, will be 
determined largely by the investment in brains and money but 
even small newspapers with a limited purse can find ways and 
means to carry on some kind of promotion. To follow any other 
course, as a matter of fact, is to hamstring the paper. Promotion 
has come to stay; it is only a question of how far it will go. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


NEWSPAPER FINANCING 

The science or art of newspaper management is increasingly 
intricate and exacting. There was a time when it was commonly 
believed that anyone could run a newspaper. But that day is 
past along with the age when newspapers could be started on 
nothing, operated on a shoestring, and the publisher-editor con- 
sidered himself fortxxnate if he could keep a roof over his head, his 
family in shoes, and his table supplied with the necessities of life. 

The modern publisher must be a business man first, last, and 
all the time. If he does not conduct his newspaper on a business 
basis, he cannot adequately serve his readers or his community 
no matter how high-minded or public spirited he may be. If he 
is not sufiiciently successful in business, he cannot achieve that 
degree of independence necessary to put him beyond the reach 
of the advertiser or of other pressure groups. If he cannot keep 
abreast of the publishing business in mechanical improvements, 
in better equipment, in higher business standards, and in better 
service to the public and to his customers, his publication suffers 
as a product, and it may not survive. 

The number of daily newspapers in the United States is fairly 
well stabilized. If there are any tendencies, however, they are 
plainly in the direction of fewer and better newspapers, of a 
growing number of cities with only one daily newspaper, and the 
prospect of still more newspapers under chain or group ownership 
and control. If it is to survive in the face of this situation, the 
individual newspaper must build firmly and keep its house in 
order at all times. To do so it must be on a strong financial 
footing. This calls for sound organization, wise management, a 
good credit rating, and a long eye to the future. The com- 
bination of a strong business foundation and a liberal editorial 
policy wiU enable the newspaper to weather almost any economic 
storm that is apt to blow. 

The chief elements of newspaper economics from the business 
standpoint include finance, production, distribution, valuation, 
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cost accounting, and credit practices. Because some arbitrary 
division of these is necessary, the financing of the newspaper, 
including its evaluation and credit practices, will be dealt with 
here. Production methods and cost finding will be considered in 
separate chapters. Distribution was discussed in the chapters 
on circulation. 

Newspaper Financing. While the great majority of news- 
papers are incorporated, there are certain fundamental differences 
in the corporate setup of newspapers as against other kinds of 
corporations. In general, three types of securities may be issued 
by the newspaper corporation. These include common stock, 
preferred stock, and mortgage bonds. As a rule the common 
stock is closely held by the principal owners of the property. 
The preferred stock, if conditions warrant, may be offered to the 
public, but it is not often that newspaper mortgage bonds are so 
offered. 

There are two views with respect to the holding of common 
stock. Many newspapers are the property of individuals, 
families, or small groups through ownership of all or most of the 
common stock of the corporation. In such cases it is the general 
policy to retain such stock and even to increase the holdings where 
possible. This is illustrated in the case of the Hearst publica- 
tions. On the other hand, it was the fixed policy of E. W. 
Sciipps, founder of the Scripps-Howard properties, to retain only 
a minimum of 51 per cent of the common stock, making the 
remainder available to employees who were encouraged either to 
buy stock outright, or on the installment plan, thereby making 
them partners in the common enterprise. 

The story of how Adolph S. Ochs obtained control of the New 
York Times is well known. ^ When he reorganized the Times j it 
was incorporated with 10,000 shares of common stock, and a 
$500,000 bond issue was arranged. Ochs himself bought 
$75,000 worth of the bonds, which carried with it 1125 shares of 
stock. An additional 3876 shares, just enough to give him a 
majority interest of 5001 shares, were held in escrow to be turned 
over to him when the paper had paid its way for three consecutive 
years. In less than four years he had the 5001 shares. At the 
time of his death in 1935, he and his family still held the bulk 
of the common stock. He himself once said years later that he 

1 Cf. Editor & Publisher j Apr. 13, 1935, p. 7; Apr. 20, 1935, p. 9. 
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and his family owned and controlled 64 per cent of the $1^000,000 
common stock of the corporation, yet against this common stock 
four issues of preferred stock had been made as dividend pay- 
ments, three of them after 1921. Of the remaining 36 per cent 
of the common stock of the Times held outside of the Ochs 
family in 1921, 25 per cent was held by former employees and 
11 per cent represented the holdings of 28 other individuals or 
estates. By his will, Mr. Ochs distributed large blocks of both 
common and preferred stocks of the Times to relatives, associates, 
employees and others. 

Refunding Operations. As a result of reorganizations and 
other conditions, a number of important newspapers have found 
it necessary or desirable to refund their securities in recent years. 
Bondholders of the Chicago Daily News, for example, were offered 
an opportunity in 1934 to exchange 6 per cent debentures matur- 
ing in 1936 for a new issue of 10-year 5 per cent debentures 
maturing Jan. 1, 1945.^ The original issue of these bonds 
amounted to $8,000,000 which had been retired at the rate of 
$434,000 a year for nine years. The saving of 1 per cent on the 
remaining $4,000,000 meant an economy of $40,000 a year. 

Also in 1934, the Chicago Times Co. was reorganized, its debt 
refunded, and the name changed to the Times Publishing Corpo- 
ration. ^ The refunding was accomplished by the issuance of 
10-year debentures to the International Paper Co. to cover the 
Daily Times^ $3,000,000 obligation to that firm. Further to 
secure the debt of the new corporation, the old company depos- 
ited all of the stock of the new corporation in escrow under an 
arrangement whereby it remained the property of the Chicago 
Times Co. but was to be turned over to the debenture holders if 
the Times failed to live up to the terms of the refunding. The 
original Chicago Times Co. was organized to take over the 
equipment. Associated Press franchise, and most of the assets 
of the old Chicago Journal “at a price of something less than 
$2,000,000.^^ A month later the market crash of 1929 occurred 
and the new publication lost money steadily. 

Likewise in 1934, a number of other publications were involved 
in financial operations of one kind or another. The Kansas City 

1 C/. ibid., Dec. 22, 1934, p. 33; also, Apr. 13, 1935, p. 33; Apr. 20, 1935, 
p. 30. 

2 C/. iUd,, Dec. 8, 1934, p. 11. 
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Star Publishing Co. increased its capital stock from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000.^ The Star is distinguished for more reasons than 
one. Among other things it is unique because of the success of 
its stajff-ownership plan which dates from 1926.^ After being 
administered under a trusteeship following the death of the 
founder, Col. William Eockhill Nelson, a corporation made up of 
executives and workers on the Star purchased the newspaper for 
$11,000,000. The only man ever to own a majority of stock 
in the new company was Irwin R. Kirkwood, son-in-law of 
Colonel Nelson. When Kirkwood died, the company still owed 
$8,500,000 on the purchase price, plus interest of nearly $425,000 
annually. 

Despite gloomy predictions that a newspaper like the Star could 
not be run on such a cooperative basis, the Star Company by 
Jan. 1, 1936 had reduced its indebtedness to the Nelson trust to 
$3,062,907.82. In 1935 alone, it paid o& $987,356.04 on the 
principal with $173,073.11 in interest, and in 1934 a total of 
$1,117,761.73, of which $893,958.78 was principal. The number 
of stockholders had grown from 87 to 109 and currently no indi- 
vidual holds as much as 12 per cent of the stock. Moreover, the 
Star weathered the depression without cutting salaries or dis- 
charging employees, nor did it skimp on equipment or services. 
The Star trains its own executives and runs its own business, 
about one employee in 12 being a stockholder. If a stockholder 
dies or leaves the employ of the Star an indentured option on his 
stock is exercised either by the other stockholders or by the 
corporation itself. The company carries heavy insurance on the 
lives of its executives, having collected $1,125,000 when two died. 
Life insurance of more than $1,250,000 is carried on the present 
chief executives. 

Operating Costs. A large part of newspaper management is 
concerned with the various costs entering into the operation of a 
newspaper. These vary greatly with individual newspapers and 
from year to year. One of the phenomena of the depression that 
began in 1929 was that newspaper revenues shrank appreciably 
but the cost of materials, equipment, and labor did not change 
much. This put a premium upon economical management and 
was the chief factor which led many newspapers to raise their 
copy prices. In other words, it became necessary to ask the 

1 (7/. ibid,, Nov. 3, 1934, p. 5. 
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reader to pay a slightly larger share of the cost of producing the 
newspaper. 

The public has little idea of the expense of operating a news- 
paper. Single pieces of equipment run into thousands of dollars 
and a new multiple unit press for a big newspaper frequently 
costs a fortune. In the face of increasing competition and 
mechanical improvements, much equipment is obsolete long 
before it is outworn, yet it must be replaced and charged off. In 
a souvenir edition issued in 1935, the Chicago Daily News 
reported that it cost $30,000 a day to publish that newspaper.^ 
In announcing an increase in its copy price to 3 cents in 1936, the 
Toledo Blade explained to its readers that this step was necessary 
because the total previous income from circulation did not come 
within $115,000 a year of paying its newsprint bill and the expense 
of delivery.^ 

Some idea of the outlay involved in newspaper publishing is 
given by figures supplied by the business manager of an impor- 
tant Midwestern paper. For plant and equipment: 


Building and real estate $500 , 000 

16-unit press 200 , 000 

Color press f 00 , 000 

25 Linotypes at $2500 each 62,500 

For annual operating outlay: 

Payroll $885 , 000 

N ewsprint 000 , 000 

Wire and feature services 02 , 000 

Ink, metal, chemicals, etc 37 , 000 

Promotion 25,000 


Somewhat similar figures were given for a much smaller news- 
paper in the same state. This publication has a circulation of 
about 14,000. Its figures follow: 


Building and machinery $150,000 

Payroll, insurance, bad debts, etc 65,000 

Newsprint at $42 a ton 20 , 000 

Ink and metals 2 , 400 

Gas and electricity 2 , 500 

Write-off for depreciation 5,000 


1 Cf. ibid., Feb. 9, 1935, p. 9. 

2 Cf. ibid.f Feb. 8, 1936, p. 34. 
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A report based on 75 important daily newspapers for 1934 
showed constantly mounting costs. ^ Revenues were increasing, 
too, but not in the same proportion. These newspapers reported 
increased costs totaling $14,196,391 for the first 11 months of 
1934 over the corresponding period in 1933. This increase was 
accounted for as follows: editorial, $2,375,171; newsprint, 
$4,965,663; other operating, $6,855,557. The comparison of 
totals follows : 

Increase in costs Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1934, over 


like period in 1933 $14,196,391 

Increase in gross revenues for same period 13 , 462 , 849 

Decrease in net income S 733 , 542 


Newspaper Valuation. It is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
method or formula for setting a value on a newspaper. As a 
going concern a newspaper is essentially a living thing. It has 
both tangible and intangible values, some of which are exceed- 
ingly difficult to appraise. In one man^s hands its value may be 
quite different from what it would be in those of another, and, 
like any other kind of property, a newspaper can be built up or it 
can run down. Because the newspaper is so dependent upon 
good will and public confidence, however, it is in this respect 
a rather fragile and delicate property. Adverse opinion or 
hostility can quickly ruin it. On the other hand, the magic touch 
of a competent or inspired hand can revive a sickly newspaper 
and make it thrive as never before. 

The New York Times is a case in point. Under the original 
ownership of Henry J. Raymond and his partners, it grew rapidly 
from nothing to a profitable and influential organ. When 
Raymond let his interest in politics outrun his responsibility to 
the Times, the latter suffered, and Raymond himself made the 
estimate that his political escapade at the close of the Civil War 
probably cost the Times $100,000.2 He then turned his back 
upon politics and by the time of his death three years later the 
Times was once more on a sound footing. A generation later 
the Times was once more in a bad way. Fortunately for it — and 
for him — ^the late Adolph S. Ochs appeared on the scene, put every 
penny he could muster into the publication, and within three 

1 Cf. ibid., Jan. 5, 1935, p. 3. 

2 Cf. Elmer Davis, History of the New York Times, 1851-1921, New 
York Times, p. 71. 
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years was on his way to what is in many respects perhaps the 
greatest single journalistic triumph in American history. In 
1921, when the Times had been in his ownership 25 years, Ochs 
reported that its gross receipts in that time were $100,000,000, 
all but $3,750,000 of which had been plowed back into the 
paper. ^ Five years later in a statement on the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of his ownership, he revealed that its annual income was 
$25,000,000, it had no indebtedness, and, in the face of its steady 
progress, he confessed that ‘Hhe Times is embarrassed by its 
gains in circulation and advertising.’^^ Rarely has such an 
admission been made by a publisher! 

When Ochs took over the Times, it was called ^Hhe most 
picturesque ruin in journalism.” In his own words, he “rescued 
it when it was a derelict floating in troubled waters — abandoned, 
ignored, and regarded as a worthless wreck.” The story of how 
he financed it belongs elsewhere, but it was Adolph Ochs who 
breathed the breath of life into the Times and proceeded to build 
it far beyond the wildest dreams Raymond and Jones may have 
had. It was Ochs and his later associates who were responsible 
for the fact that in his later years the value of the common stock 
of the Times rose from $10 to $6000 a share, and that in the 
meantime the paper had declared issues of preferred stock 
totaling $20,000,000 as dividend payments to holders of common 
stock. 

The personal element, then, has much to do with the worth of a 
newspaper. In fact, it has perhaps more to do with the valuation 
of a newspaper than with almost any other kind of large-scale 
human enterprise. It has been well said that the value of the 
physical property of a newspaper is less important than the brains 
and ability it can muster. The New York World, under Joseph 
Pulitzer, was a vital force. But despite the most careful training 
of subordinates and the most minute instructions for its adminis- 
tration after his death, the perpetual monument of which he 
dreamed crumbled within a few years. The morning and Sunday 
Worlds were offered to Ochs for the sum of $10,000,000, yet the 
World finally passed into the Scripps-Howard hands for half of 
that amount, and for the good will and Associated Press member- 
ships only.^ 

^ Cf. Editor & Pitblisher, Apr. 13, 1935, p. 5. 

2 Cf ibid,, p. 7. 

3 Cf. ibid,, p. 8. 
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The Chicago Tribune Co. is another example of a newspaper 
property whose real value, as a going concern, would be difficult 
to set. The company, organized with 2000 shares of common 
stock of a par value of $100 each, not only owns and operates the 
Tribune itself, but the New York News, its own paper mills in 
Canada, the Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, and 
radio station WGN. In addition, it formerly owned and oper- 
ated the Paris edition of the Tribune, the Detroit Mirror, and the 
magazine Liberty, Fairly recent estimates of the current worth 
of the Tribune Co/s properties ranged from $38,000,000 to 
$53,000,000, with good will, that intangible but vital newspaper 
necessity, carried on the books at $1 yet actually worth perhaps 
an additional $17,600,000.^ With net annual profits estimated 
at between $6,500,000 and $7,000,000, single shares of Tribune 
Co. stock yielded several thousand dollars a year in dividends. 

The late Frank A. Munsey, who was a striking success finan- 
cially in the magazine and grocery business and an equally con- 
spicuous failure as a newspaper publisher, owned about a score 
of newspapers at one time or another. For some of these prop- 
erties, considering their circulations and the condition in which 
they were, he paid fabulous prices. ^ He is supposed to have 
paid $2,468,000 for the New York Suns, morning and evening, 
$2,000,000 for the New York Globe, another $2,200,000 for the 
New York Mail, and $4,000,000 for the Bennett properties, the 
New York Herald, the Paris edition of the Herald, and the New 
York Telegram, Ruthlessly, he killed some papers, merged 
others, sold the Herald to the owners of the Tribune for $5,000,000, 
and, in general, made an inglorious record of failure in the man- 
agement of newspapers. 

It was reported that Mr. Eugene Meyer once offered $5,000,000 
in vain for the Washington Post It was said that Mr. David 
Lawrence actually bargained to pay $3,000,000 for that particular 
newspaper property. Eventually, through a turn of circum- 
stances, the Post went to Mr. Meyer at a reported price of 
$825,000.® 

In 1934 a newspaper of some 6000 circulation in a town of 
14,000 population was reported to have sold for $175,000. Yet 

1 Cf, article in Fortune, May, 1934, pp. 101 ff- 

2 Cf, George Britt, Forty Years — Forty Millions, Farrar Rinehart, Chaps. 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 

3 Cf, Editor & PiMisher, June 13, 1931, p. 6. 
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this property was reported to have netted about $25,000 a year 
to its previous owners without much effort on their part and to 
be capable of yielding $35,000 annually if properly managed. 

The Marion, Ohio, Star is another newspaper whose association 
with a great name gave it a swollen value. The Star was a good 
average small-town newspaper but it happened to belong to 
Warren G. Harding who was, at the moment, president of the 
United States. Although it had a circulation of only 14,000, the 
Brush-Moore interests paid Harding $550,000 for it, besides a 
10-year contract for his services. It was the expectation that 
he would be a contributing editor after his retirement from the 
White House, but he died within a few months after the sale was 
made. The Harding estate received payment on this personal 
service contract, calling for $13,000 a year, for the full ten 
years. 

Methods of Evaluation. If they mean anything, the examples 
just given illustrate the variety of conditions and elements 
affecting newspaper valuation and the difficulties of arriving at a 
fair and satisfactory method of computing the valuation. The 
result is that newspaper brokers are agreed that no one method is 
adequate for determining the value of a newspaper as a piece 
of property. It generally resolves itself into two things: of 
getting the buyer to pay an amount for which the seller is willing 
to sell, and of averaging or combining a number of methods which 
have been used in the sale of newspapers. The former is common 
to many forms of sale and barter, but the latter are more or less 
peculiar to newspapers and other publications. 

It has been pointed out that the depression increased the 
prestige of the daily newspaper as a business investment. In 
support of this assertion, G. M. Palmer, himself a publisher as 
well as an appraiser, advanced the following arguments:^ 

1. Newspaper securities have held up better than most other business 
securities. 

2. Newspaper valuations have not been materially affected by years 
of decreased business. 

3. With only a handful of failures out of 1900 dailies, the stability 
of newspaper enterprise has been clearly demonstrated. 

4. Criteria for evaluation of newspaper properties have become more 
critical with a greater premium on sound circulation and independent 
editorial methods. 

^ Cf. thid.j November 23, 1935, p. 7. 
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5. Maintenance of basic advertising and circulation rate structure 
has been almost universal during the depression despite temporary 
concessions. 

Elements of Valuation. As has been indicated, a number of 
elements enter into the valuation of a newspaper. Some of them 
are visible and tangible and some of them are intangible but none 
the less important. The tangible elements include earnings, 
copy price and circulation, advertising linage, plant and equip- 
ment, real estate, cash on hand, and accounts receivable. The 
other factors affecting the value of a newspaper property at a 
given moment include good will, the personality behind the 
paper, the policies it follows, and the methods it uses. Whether 
a newspaper has competition, and if so how much and what kind, 
is still another factor, along with the characteristics of the com- 
munity in which it is published. 

There is some question as to whether good will is an element 
by itself, whether it is a combination of other elements, or whether 
it is simply an index of those elements. In general, good will is 
the esteem and confidence which a newspaper enjoys in the 
community it serves. Yet it is quite possible for a newspaper 
to have a relatively small circulation and still be highly regarded. 
Again, the price readers are willing to pay for a newspaper may 
be a better index of its good will than the size of its circulation. 
The same reasoning can be applied to its advertising, in reference 
to volume and rates. Since it is subject to so much fluctuation 
it is somewhat risky to carry a fixed figure for good will in a 
tabulation of assets.^ 

In a way, good will is perhaps the chief stock in trade of the 
newspaper. If a publication does not enjoy the good will of its 
readers, it has a rocky road to travel. Good will is difiicult to 
define and still more difficult to evaluate. In a sense it is the 
end result of cultivating the confidence of readers and advertisers, 
of giving them what they want or like. It is partly the result of 
enterprise and promotion, partly of civic-mindedness, and partly 
of personality as expressed in the news and editorial columns. 
Yet enlightened and liberal management will not always produce 
it even when backed by a well-filled purse. Under the Godkin, 
Villard, Gay, and Curtis regimes, the New York Evening Post 


1 C/. infra, p. 293. 
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was a withered flower from the business standpoint. Under the 
Curtis ownership, it blossonaed forth in a handsome new building, 
had the advantage of close connections with the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and pursued a broad editorial policy, yet its circula- 
tion continued to dwindle until its owners had actually decided 
to abandon it. At the eleventh hour, David Stern obtained 
control of the property and under his skillful touch, the Evening 
Post soon took a new lease on life and showed a vigor and aggres- 
siveness that belied its 130-odd years. From a negligible factor 
in New York journalism it soon became one to reckon with, and 
its circulation waxed accordingly. 

Circulation is a tangible but nonetheless variable factor. Two 
newspapers of equal numerical circulation may differ widely as 
to the value of their respective circulations. The readers of one 
may have a relatively high purchasing power or may comprise a 
concentrated circulation. The other circulation may be low in 
purchasing power or so scattered as to impair its value to the 
advertiser. Adolph Ochs once said that ''a newspaper of the 
character of the Times with 100,000 circulation is worth a better 
advertising rate than we get for 400,000 circulation. 

Physical valuation may be the easiest of the elements of valu- 
ation to determine. By comparison with similar properties, by a 
study of real estate and equipment values, by an analysis of the 
taxation returns, and by determining the depreciation, obsoles- 
cence, and replacement data, it is relatively easy to reach a figure 
for the value of the physical plant and equipment. 

Valuation Formula. In an address on “Newspaper Values’' 
before the Northwest Missouri Press Association some years ago, 
Clyde H. Knox, a Kansas City newspaper broker, declared that 
“there is no absolutely fixed rule for determining the value of a 
newspaper property.”^ He pointed out that men who have been 
engaged for years as newspaper selling agents differ widely as to 
standards of newspaper values. 

“There seems to be no general agreement of these alleged 
authorities,” he observed, “by which the value of a newspaper 
property can be definitely measured by any fixed or standard rule. 
This does not apply to the value of the physical plant. Any 
good appraisal firm can determine that in short order and the 

1 Cf, Editor dt Publisher, Apr. 13, 1935, p. 7. 

2 (7/. PiMishers^ Auxiliary, Feb. 15, 1930. 
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figures of one firm will not differ much from those of another. 
But when you get away from the physical property and out into 
the realm of good will, advertising and subscription figures, and 
other intangible and speculative values, there is no fixed rule that 
will bring a result with satisfactory accuracy.^’ 

He then proceeded to list some of the rules by which newspaper 
values are computed. They follow: 

1. The physical value plus two times the net profit per year. 

2. The physical value plus three times the net profit per year. 

3. The physical value plus the price of one year’s subscription for 
every subscriber. 

4. Ten times the annual net profit regardless of the physical plant, 
which means whatever sum the paper will pay 10 per cent interest 
upon. 

5. Five times the owner’s income, whether dividends or salary, after 
at least 10 per cent of the physical value of the plant has been charged 
out for depreciation or replacement. 

6. The physical value plus $10 for each subscriber on a daily and $5 
for each subscriber on a weekly. 

7. The physical value plus $20 for each subscriber on a daily, or 
$10 on a weekly, 

8. The annual gross receipts plus 20 per cent for good will, regardless 
of the physical valuation. 

He then took a hypothetical newspaper with a physical valua- 
tion of $30,000, a circulation of 4000, an annual gross business of 
$ 610 , 000 , a net operating income of $20,000, owner's salary of 
$5000, a depreciation charge of $3000, a subscription rate of $5 a 
y^ar, and a net profit of $12,000. Applying each of the rules 
cited above the respective valuations would be: 

1. $54,000 

2. $66,000 

3. $50,000 

4. $120,000 

5. $85,000 

6. $70,000 

7. $110,000 

8. $72,000 

This is an average of $78,375, with a range of from $50,000 to 
$120,000. He also cited the prevalent belief that dailies should 
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be bought for six to eight times their net earnings and weeklies 
about five times their net/' He concluded: 

Newspaper values as a rule should be — and they generally are — as 
stable as those of a bank or of a public utility. In many communities 
the newspapers have actually outlived the very banks which at some 
time or other have haughtily declined to make them a loan. News- 
papers and public utilities now head the list of money-making institu- 
tions in most cities and towns. The older and better papers ever 3 rwhere 
are just as stable and permanent as the towns in which they have their 
being. Different owners may come and go but the paper lives on. 
Editors may have their little day but the life of the paper continues 
unbroken. Journalistic hands that give it their touch may fold in 
death and turn to dust, but the old home paper lives on and on through- 
out the years, from generation unto generation. 

In the last analysis, your paper is really worth just about what you 
make it worth. If you attend strictly to business, if you let factional 
politics alone, if you sidestep personal and religious quarrels, if you work 
hard and use good business sense, if you measure up to your greatest 
opportunities, if you ''fight the good fight and always keep the faith," 
your paper will be worth more to you and to your community than 
any other business in it. You will stand at the head of your town's 
prosperous and successful institutions and you and your paper will 
command the confidence and respect that always come to those who 
deserve them. But if you fail in these great essentials, if you neglect 
the opportunity to serve your community and your country, your 
paper will be worth little from any standpoint in the course of time. 
The basis of permanent value for any newspaper is the measure of its 
permanent service to its field. If you fail in this you have failed in 
your trusteeship of a great public utility, and permanent success cannot 
and will not come your way. 

Four methods given by Arthur T. Robb, in Editor & Publisher y 
for determining the valuation of a newspaper follow:^ 

1. Value the circulation and good will at $10,000 per 1000 circulation. 
(Objection: this does not give an index of the true earning power and 
good will value.) 

2. Value the circulation and good will at a year's gross receipts from 
advertising and circulation, add the excess of current assets over 
liabilities, plus the replacement value of the plant, machinery and 
equipment. 

^ Cf, Editor & Publisher ^ Aug, 7, 1926. 
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3. Value the circulation and good will at the amount which the net 
earnings, capitalized at 10 per cent for the years indicated, will bring, 
add the excess of current assets over liabilities, plus the replacement 
value of the plant, machinery and equipment. 

4. Take the average of these. 

It is also pointed out that to be on the safe side, if gross earn- 
ings figure in the computation, they should be averaged for a 
period of not less than five years. Similarly, circulation figures 
should represent well-established distribution and not mushroom 
growth. 

Credit. There are two aspects to credit, one external and the 
other internal. The newspaper needs to be diligent in seeing 
that those with whom it does business pay their bills promptly, 
but it must also meet its own obligations on time.' Like that of 
any other business, the credit of a newspaper is good only as long 
as it does not abuse it. Before it can expect its advertisers, its 
news dealers, and its subscribers to be prompt in their payments, 
a newspaper must take care of its obligations. It is also good 
practice to take advantage of discounts for cash. 

As with advertising and circulation practice, newspaper credit 
policies have been developed only in recent years. It was for- 
merly taken for granted that at least 25 per cent of general adver- 
tising could be discounted in advance because of poor credit. It 
was also for many years the practice of newspapers to carry sub- 
scribers who were badly in arrears. The great bulk of daily 
newspaper circulation is now cash or is paid for within a week. 
In 1935 the circulation income of the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
was more than $17,000,000 of which 99.65 per cent was cash, 
0.26 per cent was charged to profit and loss, and 0.10 per cent to 
accounts receivable.^ 

In recent years newspapers have taken steps to plug such leaks 
in advance. This has been accomplished in large measure 
through the installation of a credit department whereby the credit 
risks are reduced to a minimum. This has been furthered by 
both individual and joint action on the part of newspapers. The 
method is to have an experienced credit manager pass on accounts 
about which there is any question before any advertising is run. 
Newspapers have also found that it pays to maintain connections 
with local credit agencies. State newspaper associations and 

^ Advertisement in Editor & Publisher, Apr. 4, 1936, p. 1. 
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other agencies have also been helpful in the exchange of certain 
kinds of credit information. 

Publishers used to be fearful that their competitors might learn 
some of their innermost business secrets if they exchanged 
information about bad accounts. Today it is recogmzed that in 
general newspaper rates are well known, and statistics are kept 
as to the linage used by various advertisers. The modern 
publisher is not only concerned as to whether a competing paper 
carries the same accounts but whether they are paid, and espe- 
cially if they are not paid. 

Much risk can be eliminated by joint action on the part of 
newspapers in a given city. This can be accomplished in several 
ways. Newspapers are loath to bring suit to collect an adver- 
tising account, but this is sometimes necessary, and it serves as 
a warning to other advertisers. This is particularly effective 
against fly-by-night advertisers who specialize in cut-rate 
offerings, closing-out sales, and the like. Until newspapers 
joined hands in this respect, it was the practice for such an 
advertiser to press his credit with one newspaper as far as he 
could, then transfer his account to another. It is now custortiary 
for competing newspapers in some cities to exchange information 
promptly about such accounts, to agree not to take an advertiser 
who has unpaid accounts standing with one newspaper in the 
community, and, if need be, to take joint action to collect out- 
standing accounts. The example is cited of a rug merchant who 
owed the San Francisco and Oakland newspapers $3500 and from 
whom it was hard to collect. In the face of joint action on the 
part of these newspapers he settled within a week.^ 

Another publisher in a city of 30,000 reported that he reduced 
his losses from bad accounts to less than 0.5 per cent a year. 
One method he used to this end was interesting as well as effec- 
tive. If a new merchant came to that city or a new account was 
opened, the paper had a form prepared which called for a state- 
ment as to his financial responsibility. This was mailed to the 
advertiser with a stamped envelope enclosed for its return and 
with the request that the form be filled out and signed. If the 
account later became delinquent, the advertiser was reminded 
that he had stated in writing that he was good for his debts, that 
he had mailed this statement to the newspaper, and that under 

^ Cf. Editor & Publisher, Feb. 9, 1935, p. 12. 
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the circumstances his failure or refusal to pay his account 
amounted to using the mails to defraud. This procedure only 
needed to be used once in a given case to obtain results. 

Credit Practices. It has been said that it is the duty of every 
credit manager to make continuous surveys of accounts receivable, 
which means not only running surveys but periodic reports such 
as comparisons with a year previous, or longer. This makes 
possible a check on missing accounts, thus raising the question of 
whether such matters are exclusively the business of the adver- 
tising department. An additional check may lead to closer 
cooperation, fewer leaks, and, in the long run, more and better 
business for the newspaper. The credit manager is in a position 
to be very useful in this connection. 

Newspaper credit practices have been summarized by Allen 
Selby, credit manager of the Chicago Daily News, as follows:^ 

1. Keep the advertising department advised daily when final pay- 
ments are received on delinquent accounts. 

2. Watch the tact and diplomacy of your adjuster to maintain friendly 
relations with the advertiser. 

3. Give the advertising department at least a week before dead- 
listing accounts. Very often they can help you. 

4. Always thank the advertiser for the payment; be courteous. 

5. Show a sincere interest in the progress of the advertiser and your 
salesman. 

6. A pat on the back never hurt anyone. 

7. Watch the tone of collection letters and contacts. 

8. Encourage — do not discourage. 

9. Do a little bit more than is expected of you to make your newspaper 
better. 
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CHAPTEB XV 


ACCOUNTING AND COST-FINDING PRACTICE 

The story is told, for gospel truth, of a small-town newspaper 
publisher who reckoned the income of his paper as whatever he 
realized from advertising and tucked the circulation receipts into 
his pocket as spending money. If any cash remained in the till 
at the end of the year, it had been a profitable one according to his 
lights, and, if there was none, it had been unprofitable. It 
probably never entered his head to render a strict accounting of 
his business even to himself, and doubtless the facts as to the 
costs of the various steps in producing his publication will be a 
mystery forever. 

Most newspaper publishers have long since discovered that 
accurate records are vitally necessary to the proper conduct of 
their business. The publisher who does not know how his linage 
and circulation figures and his receipts and expenses of today 
compare with those of a year ago has no means of reckoning his 
position or his course. If his books do not tell him at all times 
the proportionate cost and the revenue, if any, for each depart- 
ment of his newspaper, he simply does not know how he stands or 
where he is going. 

For many years newspapers as well as other lines of industry 
suffered from inadequate records. It came to be recognized in 
time that ample as well as accurate records were essential to the 
conduct of any business, newspapers included. Further, it came 
to be realized that not only was it necessary to have these facts 
but it was equally important to have them interpreted. This 
entire process is the function of accounting as it is now under- 
stood and practiced. It applies in principle to the newspaper 
industry just as it does to other lines of activity. It covers both 
synthesis, the gathering of facts by means of the records, and 
analysis, which requires their interpretation and translation. 

Taking the newspaper as a manufactured product and the shop 
from which it comes as a manufacturing plant, the accountant 
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wishes to know the true condition of the enterprise as a going 
concern. He is interested in the value of such things as land, 
buildings, and machinery and their depreciation. It is part of 
his task to determine the true net profit, but this can be done only 
after making proper allowance for changes in valuation. 

It is a general rule in accounting to keep land used by a going 
concern on the books at its original cost price. But the rate of 
depreciation on buildings and equipment has to be fixed and allow- 
ance made accordingly. Depreciation can rarely be determined 
with absolute accuracy, but it is the practice to overestimate 
rather than to underestimate it. Experience ^?vdthin an industry, 
however, will give a fairly reliable basis for estimating depreciation. 

Good will, too, is an invaluable asset, but the best accounting 
practice is to make no allowance for it or at most only a nominal 
one unless it has been acquired at a definite cost and then only 
at the purchase price. It is considered improper accounting 
practice to fix an arbitrary value for good will on the books. 
Since good will is so intangible and so changeable, any other 
course would be misleading and to a considerable extent 
dangerous. 

But all of this is not enough. In the last 50 years more and 
more emphasis has been placed upon cost accounting. This is 
simply accounting as it is applied to the control of production. 
It puts the industry, so to speak, under the microscope to 
determine the detailed' costs of different departments and oper- 
ations. Its object is 'Ho assign to each article produced or to 
each operation performed its proper share in the costs of the 
enterprise as a whole in order to direct the labor and capital of 
the enterprise to the most productive channels.” It will be 
discussed in some detail later in the chapter. 

The manufacturer formerly figured his profits or losses on his 
enterprise taken as a whole. By the application of cost account- 
ing, he is enabled to analyze its different operations and to deter- 
mine which are profitable and which are not. He can then 
govern himself accordingly. He can not only discover whether 
costs are rising but put his finger on the department or operation 
that is responsible. Cost accounting makes it possible for him 
to detect waste and to uncover careless management. In a very 
real sense, cost accounting keeps the hand of management on the 
throttle of industry. 
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Like any other industry the newspaper must build upon sound 
methods of general accounting backed by the special functions 
of cost accounting. The methods used will vary according to 
the policies, needs, and facilities of the individual publication. 
What will suffice for one newspaper will be c^uite inadequate for 
another. Some necessarily use complicated systems while others 
follow methods that may be too simple to be effective elsewhere. 

General Business Office. Not much has been said so far 
concerning the general business office which is a focal point in 
the proper management of the newspaper. In the statement of 
profit and loss, it is reckoned as a nonproductive department. 
Ordinarily, it is true that it produces no business as such, but it 
is equally true that a newspaper with a strong business office is in 
a far better position to show a profit than one which is improperly 
or inadequately organized in this respect. 

This office is the clearing house for the general business of the 
newspaper. It is responsible as a rule for the keeping of financial 
records and accounts, for making collections, for distributing the 
mail, for making the necessary purchases of supplies, materials, 
and services, for handling the payroll, for keeping the individual 
departments within their budgets, and for a thousand and one 
details which are quite outside the purview of other subdivisions. 
Accurate accounting and sound cost finding are among its most 
important tasks on the better organized newspapers. 

Proper accounting presupposes the right kind of records. 
These in turn will vary in simplicity or complexity according to 
the needs and special conditions surrounding the individual 
newspaper. A system that is so simple that it does not reveal 
the true financial picture of the publication as a going concern 
is no better than one which is so complicated that it defeats 
its own purpose. The publisher who really knows accounting 
and cost finding is something of a rarity, but it is entirely possible 
to make reasonably accurate yet understandable reports in both 
areas so that executives can tell at a glance where a given news- 
paper stands financially and in which direction it is going and 
why. 

The least a small-town newspaper can get along with is a 
cashbook-journal and a general ledger as the basis for its account- 
ing. In contrast with this, Van Benthuysen describes how a large 
publication may have a general ledger, a general journal, a 
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general cashbook and a voucher record besides these subsidiary 
or special records: a plant ledger, accounts receivable journals, 
newsprint ledger, stock-room records, job printing room inven- 
tory, inventory control, insurance register, job-room cost ledger, 
advance ledger, deposit ledger, subscription record, accrued 
advertising discounts, expense-distribution ledger, payroll-distri- 
bution ledger, and others.^ Somewhere between these extremes 
the individual newspaper must work out its own accounting 
salvation. 

It is not within the scope of this work to go into a detailed or 
elaborate discussion and exposition of accounting methods. 
It must suffice to repeat for the sake of emphasis that whatever 
plan is followed must be both accurate and adequate if it is to 
reflect the true operating conditions and make it possible to 
compute the costs in detail so that the course of the publication 
can be charted. 

In general, the revenue of the average newspaper is derived 
chiefly from advertising and from circulation and only inci- 
dentally from miscellaneous sources. A few large newspapers 
have still other kinds of income such as that from syndicates and 
special news services. The receipts from advertising break down 
into display and classified revenue and the former, in turn, into 
general and retail. Similarly, circulation income is credited, 
respectively, to city, country, and wholesale circulation. 

In addition to these, the general ledger will show such other 
debit items as capital assets, investments, cash on hand and in 
bank, accounts receivable other than advertising and circulation, 
notes receivable, inventories, and expense accounts. On the 
credit side of the ledger are such items as accounts payable, 
notes payable, contracts, accrued liabilities, and reserves for such 
charges as bad debts, taxes, depreciation, contingencies, income, 
and net worth accounts. With these and other pertinent data, 
the net worth and profits can be computed. 

For accounting purposes, the ledger is a permanent financial 
record but the journal, as a book of original entry, is a day-to-day 
record of transactions in the various departments. These are the 
minimum accounting essentials and each is necessary to the 
other. The simplest method is to make the original entries in 

1 A. S. Van Benthuysen, Newspaper Organization and Accounting, 
Prentice-Hall, p. 153. 
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the journal and transfer them directly to the proper accounts in 
the ledger. Subdivisions of the journal must be made in some 
cases, however, to provide for the detailed classification of infor- 
mation. The advertising records may be entered in various 
ways: for each insertion in the proper journal; a separate account 
for each advertiser; individual records by classification; and 
daily, weekly, monthly, and annual linage totals. Similarly, 
subscription records will be kept for individual subscribers as 
well as for the various circulation subdivisions. Separate cash 
records will also be found useful. 

The expense distribution record is another essential. It con- 
tains the record of total expenses by departments and subdivi- 
sions, the number of accounts depending upon the plan followed, 
and the size of the newspaper. This information is necessary 
before the detailed costs can be determined. 

From the ledger, at stated intervals, the balance sheet and the 
statement of profit or loss for the period are taken. The profit 
and loss statement may be made monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, or annually. In this way the owners and the responsi- 
ble executives of the concern get an accounting picture of its true 
condition. 

Depreciation. While the item of depreciation is a variable 
factor, it is important that it be taken fully into considera- 
tion in any accounting plan. This is true for any going con- 
cern as a measure of insurance and protection, but as in other 
matters some newspapers have been slow to take it into their 
reckoning. 

The machinery and equipment necessary for the production of 
the newspaper wear out just as do those of any other plant. Some 
depreciate more rapidly than others and some more slowly. 
The publication that does not safeguard itself in its accounting 
policies against the ultimate and inevitable replacement of 
equipment will be in difliculty when it finally becomes necessary 
to buy new equipment. Another reason for determining depre- 
ciation is that it is necessary in making tax returns, and the 
newspaper must be prepared to comply with the law in this 
respect. The prime object of accounting for depreciation, 
however, is to apportion the cost of the plant and equipment in 
pro rata amounts over the anticipated period of their life and 
utility. 
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Depreciation is a matter entitled to the highest consideration 
by executives of a newspaper,” Van Benthuysen writes.^ ^‘It 
affects plant values, insurance, taxes, costs, and earnings. 
When adequate depreciation is not written off, the tendency is to 
overinsure, pay too much in taxes, consider costs lower than 
they actually are, and inflate earnings — and these are but a few 
of the evils. What is perhaps even more important is that the 
paper is actually using up capital without making any proper 
provision for its replacement.” 

Ordinary depreciation must be distinguished from obsolescence 
which is another matter. The former has to do with the inevi- 
table wearing out of buildings, equipment, and machines. The 
latter concerns equipment or machinery which is old before its 
time, ix., it is outmoded by the introduction of newer, faster, 
more efficient equipment. In the case of a newspaper, it often 
happens that machinery that still does good work must be 
replaced because it is not fast enough for the rising tempo* of the 
industry or because a competitor installs a better piece of 
machinery or because its capacity is not equal to the demands of a 
rapidly growing newspaper. 

Rates of depreciation will differ even within the newspaper 
plant. The building itself, for example, will depreciate more 
slowly than the average piece of machinery which, in turn, will 
last longer as a rule than foundry type, type metal, and similar 
equipment. A fairly common practice is to estimate the average 
depreciation of machinery and equipment at 10 per cent a year, 
with 25 per cent a year for foundry type and type metal. Another 
method is to figure the depreciation at 1 per cent a month which 
will enable the newspaper to write off its entire plant and equip- 
ment every eight and a third years. 

Whatever rule is followed, the rate must be high enough to be 
on the safe side. It is far better to overestimate the allowance for 
depreciation than to underestimate it. Whatever rate is finally 
fixed for depreciation will be based upon these factors plus actual 
experience. In the case of one establishment an initial rate of 
1 per cent monthly was fixed, but, in the course of the first six 
or seven years of operation, this was reduced to 0.5 per cent a 
month. This latter would probably be entirely too little, how- 
ever, for many concerns. 

1 Cf, ibid., p. 198. 
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In connection with corporation income tax returns there was a 
time when the Bureau of Internal Eevenue approved depreciation 
allowances with a relatively free hand. This gave way to a more 
stringent policy under which the burden of accurately reporting 
and justifying deductions made for this purpose rests squarely 
upon the taxpayer who in this case is the newspaper. This 
change in policy made the keeping of complete and accurate 
accounting records covering each item more important than ever. 

In claiming deductions on account of depreciation it is now 
necessary to give full and complete information as follows:^ 

1. The cost or other basis of assets for which depreciation is claimed 

2. The age, condition, and remaining useful life of the assets 

3. The portion of the cost or other basis which has been recovered 
through depreciation allowances for prior taxable years 

4. Such other information as may be required to establish the correct- 
ness of the deduction claimed or to determine the amount of the deduc- 
tion pr6perly allowable 

In addition, a taxpayer who has not taken the full depreciation 
allowance in past years on any item of plant equipment is no 
longer permitted to make up that deficiency in his return for the 
current year. 

Budget. For reasons which do not have much weight, news- 
papers were slow to adopt budgets as a further means of fiscal 
control. A sound budget which is closely followed is as essential 
to the proper operation of a newspaper as to any other enterprise. 
Yet for a long time many held out against it on the flimsy argu- 
ment that whatever merits it might have elsewhere did not apply 
to newspapers, that a budget cramped their freedom of action, 
and that it did not make enough provision for the emergency 
demands which every newspaper experiences from time to time. 

As Van Benthuysen points out, the same distributions that 
serve for comparisons of expenses and are the basis for deter- 
mining costs also supply the information necessary to draw up a 
budget system “and provide a check upon the proper operation 
of budgetary control.'' ^ annual budget is the more common 

form but for some purposes a quarterly budget is perhaps more 
suitable to some newspapers. Allowance needs to be made, of 

1 Of. Editor & Publisher j Aug. 22, 1936, p. 9. 

2 Van Benthuysen, op, dt, p. 393. 
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course, for fluctuations resulting from seasonal factors and other 
causes. 

The budget must cover each department and subdivision of the 
newspaper, the detail depending for the most part upon the size 
of the publication. Similar departments will be grouped for the 
purposes of comparison and convenience. The budget should be 
figured on the basis of average actual expenditures over a given 
period and on the anticipated revenue for the next period, taking 
into account a reasonable profit and the conditions which are 
expected to obtain during the ensuing period. Not only the 
detailed figures themselves but an analysis of the expenses 
revealed by cost finding must be taken into account to discover 
trends. For budget purposes the anticipated income may be 
figured on the basis of the income for the previous corresponding 
period if conditions warrant. Another policy is to take the 
previous figure plus 10 per cent as a quota for increased business 
if the outlook is favorable. 

Strict adherence to a budget has enabled many an enterprise, 
newspapers as well as others, to weather economic storms. The 
publisher of a valuable newspaper property once described how, 
when the depression of 1929 began to take its toll, his newspaper 
trinomed expenses, put economies into effect, and underwent a 
general retrenchment when the auditor's report showed a declin- 
ing income and a percentage of gross profit below that fixed in 
the budget. While in itself, a budget is neither automatic nor 
wholly adequate in such cases, it does serve as an effective 
economic brake without which it is virtually impossible to 
operate safely or efficiently. 

Since the purpose of the budget is to effect a planned economy 
by living sufficiently within income to show a profit, it must be 
formulated by joint effort. On larger newspapers, it is fairly 
common practice to have a budget committee. To assist in 
drawing up the budget, the department heads submit estimates 
and requests to cover their individual needs. When these are 
assembled they are first considered separately and then as a 
whole. The budget must provide not only for personnel, mate- 
rials, supplies, services, machinery, and equipment for the entire 
plant but for such items as taxes, bad debts, insurance, depre- 
ciation, contingencies, and a percentage of profit that is fixed in 
advance and not left to chance. 
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The budget should be strictly adhered to but it need not be 
absolutely ironclad. As conchtions change from month to 
month or as emergencies arise, whatever adjustments are neces- 
sary can be made by authority of the budget committee or by 
such executives as may have control over the budget. The con- 
tingency item is designed to take care of unexpected needs, but it 
may not always be sufficient. Monthly reports to the major 
executives and to the responsible department heads will serve 
to keep them informed as to whether they are within their indi- 
vidual budgets. 

Inventory. A physical inventory is another necessary feature 
of a proper accounting system. In essence an inventory is a 
statement of property and possessions. In the case of the news- 
paper this will include such items as materials and supplies 
like newsprint, ink, type metal, and feature material. To arrive 
at a proper valuation for these items they should be jfigured at 
cost. Just as it is better to overestimate depreciation to be 
on the safe side, so is it wiser to follow a conservative policy in 
arriving at inventory values. 

Insurance. A newspaper needs various kinds of insurance. 
It should be sure that it has the right kinds of protection and that 
it has enough but not too much. While it is not as bad to be 
overinsured as it is to be underinsured, both are signs of poor 
management. Among other kinds, the average newspaper needs 
fire and liability insurance. The reason for the former is self- 
evident while the latter is necessary to protect the publication 
against any possible claims or suits for injuries or damages to 
persons or property growing out of the operation of its plant or its 
vehicles. In most states industrial claims are covered by work- 
men's compensation laws, but where there is none or the news- 
paper does not come under it, other provision should be made. 
For accounting purposes, the unexpired portion of insurance 
premiums is carried on the balance sheet as an asset. 

Relative to fire insurance, a speaker before the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers^ Association made some points worth 
noting. He said, in part: 

Possibly your insurance policy is not covering your business ade- 
quately, particularly if you have not changed the policy to conform 
to the changes in your business. See that the ownership is correctly 
stated in the policy. See whether or not you are entitled to a rate 
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premium and a cheaper rate on account of hazard limitations. If you 
divide your business among a number of insurance agents, no one agent 
is held responsible for all of your policies being correctly written, there- 
fore all policies should be examined. Have your insurance agent 
explain to you whether what is meant by “blanket coverage^’ would 
not be better for your case than special coverage. If you are insured for 
only one year at a time, have your agent show you the saving on 3-year 
term policies. 

COST FINDING 

Newspaper costs change from year to year and to a lesser extent 
from season to season. The introduction of new methods 
naturally affects costs. Between 1920 and 1930, production 
department costs for one metropolitan newspaper more than 
doubled, and, despite the economies necessary after 1930, costs 
were still 87 per cent higher for these departments in 1935 than 
they had been in 1920. The figures, as reported by Editor & 
Publisher j follow;^ 



1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

Composing 

100 

164 

207 

177 

Stereotype 

100 

194 

224 

200 

Press 

100 

196 

251 

204 

Average 

100 

176 

221 

187 

Higher wages accounted 

for part of this 

increase. 

Photo- 


engraving was another factor, one newspaper chain reporting 
that its engraving cost was 34.7 per cent higher in 1935 than it 
had been in 1925. The ratio of news to advertising has changed 
also. Prior to 1930 the proportion was something like 40 per cent 
editorial matter to 60 per cent advertising. By 1935 this ratio 
tended to be reversed. 

Editor & Publisher summarized the situation in these words: 

Circulations are up 40.7 per cent daily since 1920, and 64.7 per cent 
Sunday. Total advertising is probably about 15 per cent less than in 
1920. News content is not less than 40 per cent greater. Wage scales 
will range 25 per cent higher. Raw materials are generally lower. 
With the noted element of guess, we should estimate total increased 
mechanical costs, 1935-1920, as about 50 per cent. 

^ Feb. 8, 1936, p. 26. 
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The ratio of revenue to expense also varies somewhat with the 
size of the newspaper and to some extent with its fiscal methods. 
Of a group of 70 newspapers studied, 4 reported a loss instead of 
a profit, and, surprisingly, 18 made no allowance for depreciation. 
In this group the publications up to 5000 circulation showed 
average profits of 13.55 per cent, those of between 5000 and 
10,000 circulation averaged 12.57 per cent profit, and those of 
more than 10,000 circulation, 12.28 per cent profit. 

A group of Pennsylvania dailies with from 25,000 to 50,000 
circulation was studied as to comparative revenue and expense.^ 
Their income was derived, on the average, as follows : advertising, 
65 per cent; circulation, 33.5 per cent; and miscellaneous, 1.5 per 
cent. Similarly, their average expenses were divided approxi- 
mately as follows: editorial, 16.1 per cent; advertising, 8.4 per 
cent; circulation, 15.3 per cent; mechanical, 19.1 per cent; news- 
print and ink, 14.2 per cent; administrative, 12.4 per cent; 
miscellaneous, 7.0 per cent; net profit, 7.3 per cent. 

Various methods have been devised for measuring the oper- 
ating efl&ciency of a newspaper. One method is to compute the 
percentage of return on its gross sales. Another one is to take 
the average revenue per inch of advertising published, and a 
third is to determine the profit per subscriber. Still better is to 
arrive at the percentage of net income on the basis of the net 
capital invested. For this purpose net investment means the 
tangible assets after proper allowances are made for depreciation, 
obsolescence, bad debts, and similar items. Good will, as 
described, is not included unless it has actually been paid for.^ 

Over a period of years, a reasonable average profit on the net 
investment may be taken as 10 per cent. If the profit-ratio is 
too low, any of several explanations may apply. The original 
investment may have been too high in relation to the potential 
market, the expenses may be excessive, or the advertising rates 
may be lower than they should be. This illustrates the need for 
accurate costs. 

Cost Finding. In this connection it must be borne in mind 
constantly that from the standpoint of production the publisher 
is essentially a printer, and, as such, he is a manufacturer. There 
was a time when it was enough to know ‘‘about” how much a 

^ Reported in Ohio Newspaper Association BvUetin, May 17, 1936. 

* Cf. letter from accountant in Editor & Publisher j Feb. 15, 1936, p. 46. 
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manufacturing operation or the entire production process cost. 
That day is gone forever and cost finding has supplanted guess- 
work or “guesstimating’^ as it has been called appropriately. 
But cost finding is impossible except on the basis of proper 
accounting. Accurate records and sound fiscal policies are, 
therefore, the first essentials. 

Some departments of the newspaper lend themselves much 
more readily to detailed cost finding than others. This is espe- 
cially true of the mechanical departments upon whose efl&cient 
operation the actual production of the newspaper largely depends. 
In this special sense, the editorial department and the general 
business office — ^to name only two — are nonproductive, yet they 
are responsible for an appreciable share of expense. But the 
cost accountant is not concerned with how many stories a 
reporter turns in or how many heads a copyreader may write. 
He is vitally concerned, however, with how much lost time and 
waste motion there is in the mechanical departments where the 
wage scale is relatively high and where there is a large investment 
in costly equipment that must be operated efficiently if the enter- 
prise is to show the net profit that it should. 

Essential to a proper cost-accounting system is information 
concerning the costs of material, labor, and overhead which may 
be broken down into: (1) data as to the cost by each division 
of the plant; (2) the productive and nonproductive time by divi- 
sions; (3) the total cost by the week, month, and year; (4) 
allowance for depreciation; (5) allowance for bad debts, losses, 
taxes, etc. Auxiliary to the accounting system and the cost 
finding upon which it is based is a budget by which the entire 
organization can steer. 

To cover the cost of such overhead items as rent, heat, and 
power, it is common practice to apportion a charge against each 
individual department on the basis of the space it occupies. 
Taxes and insurance may be similarly prorated against individual 
departments according to the investment each represents in 
comparison with the whole. In some small plants such overhead 
expenses might be carried as a general charge. The policy 
depends to a considerable extent upon the plan followed and the 
size of the plant. 

A cost-finding plan flexible enough to suit the needs of all 
newspapers is probably out of the question. There is too much 
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variation between individual publications and their requirements 
change too often. All that can be done, therefore, is to suggest 
the underl 3 dng principles involved and their application to 
specific cases. 

One such system with considerable merit is that which was 
demonstrated in the composing room of the Boston Transcript, 
worked out by C. W. PMnney, its former superintendent, and 
described in Editor & Publisher^ by George R. Hosmer, former 
composing-room superintendent of the New York American and 
New York Evening Journal. The plan is built around four 
items: an individual time ticket or daily work sheet; a daily 
breakdown of composing-room operations; a weekly breakdown 
of composing-room operations; and an analysis and comparison 
of composing-room production and labor costs. 

1. Daily Time Ticket. This individual work sheet is divided 
into units of 6 minutes or 0.1 hour each which facilitates the 
computation of time costs. It bears the employee’s name and 
number and the date used. The card provides for 35 classes of 
work, to each of which a number is assigned. As the workman 
completes each assignment, the time and the nature of the work 
are marked accordingly on the time sheet. When directed by 
the ad desk, the name of the advertiser and the size of the adver- 
tisement are also recorded. Time out and lunch time are 
indicated by “ Y.” At the end of the day the number of 6-minute 
units is totaled and the payroll is compiled from these individual 
work sheets. 

Four classes of work are set up besides a miscellaneous group. 
The four are news, advertising, makeup, and proofreading. 
The individual classifications and identifying numbers follow: 

News: (1) Hand; (2) machine — Sheadings, legends, etc.; (3) 
machine — ^body (measured); (3a;) machine — body (time work); 
(4) hand stock tables; (6) supervision; (6) copy cutting; (7) bank 
and proof press; (10) corrections — ^hand; (11) corrections — 
machine. 

Advertising: (13) Display — hand; (14) display — ^machine; (15) 
classified — hand; (16) classified — machine; (17) national and 
local plate; (18) supervision; (19) markup; (20) advertisers’ 
alterations; (22) office corrections; (31) extra proof for adver- 
tisers; (32) promotion advertising. 

1 Mar. 14, 1936, pp. Vff. 
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Makeup: (8) News; (9) tabloid; (21) classified advertising. 
Proof Reading: (12) News; (23) advertising. 

The Others: (24) Machinists, electrician, etc.; (25) distribution 
and care of material; (26) material making; (27) ingot casting; 



(28) copy wait; (29) machine wait; (30) mailing list; (33) job 
work — paid; (34) job work — departmental; (35) miscellaneous. 

In case of doubt as to the correct designation, the workman is 
instructed to ask for directions. The use of No. 35, ‘miscel- 
laneous, is forbidden without specific authorization. 

2. Daily Breakdown. From the individual time records the 
above information is transferred . to the Daily Breakdown of 
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Composing-room Operations sheet. This has spaces for the 
names of 50 employees alongside of which are other spaces for 
the 36 different kinds of operations listed above. The last 
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column at the right shows the total number of hours worked 
and by taking the sheet one can tell instantly how much 
time was devoted to each operation by individual employees. 
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At the bottom of the sheet the last line tells the total num- 
ber of hours spent on each operation by all employees for that 
day. 



3. Weekly Breakdovm. This is a summary by days of the 
information contained on the record of the Daily Breakdown of 
Operations. At the left of the top third of the page are listed 
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the days of the week and across the top are columns numbered 
from 1 to 35 to indicate the operations previously listed, with a 
column for the total number of time units (6 minutes) devoted to 
each daily at the extreme right. 

The middle third of the sheet has to do with the distribution 
and analysis of the composing-room labor hours. It, too, is 
divided into three parts, each of which is further subdivided into 
halves. First is news and editorial time. The first four classifi- 
cations comprise the direct productive time and the next eight 
the indirect productive time chargeable to this division. Simi- 
larly, classifications 13 to 17 make up the direct productive time 
chargeable to advertising, and those numbered from 18 to 23 the 
indirect productive time. The right-hand section of the middle 
third of the page is given over to nonproductive and noncharge- 
able time, the former under classifications 24 to 29 and the latter 
from 30 to 35. In each case the total number of hours and the 
percentage of hours are shown. 

At the bottom third of the page are comparisons of the direct 
and indirect news-editorial and advertising time as well as the 
nonproductive time for the given week with those of the previous 
week and with the corresponding week a year previous. It also 
shows the percentage cost of each of the three divisions — news- 
editorial, advertising, and composing room. 

4. Analyds and Comparison of Costs, This form is in two parts 
each of which is also in two sections. At the top left are spaces 
for tabular comparisons for This Week, Last Week, and Last 
Year. At the right are similar spaces for the days of the week. 
Along the left-hand margin are the captions for the desired 
information. Under News and Editorial these include headings 
and legends, body, hand stock tables, overset, canceled during 
editions, other cancellations, and the total. Under Advertising 
are display, classified, national and local plate, wait orders can- 
celed, and the total. There are also spaces to enter pictures, 
cartoons, and graphs, promotion advertising, pickups, etc., with 
the total columns. There is also space for the total number of 
columns minus pictures, etc. 

Other information called for includes the number of editions, 
pages made 'up for all editions, pages printed in final editions, 
columns printed in final editions, and the number of employees 
on the payroll by day, night, and total. 
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The bottom part of the form also provides a comparison for 
This Week, Last Week, and Last Year as to the unit and total costs 
involved in composing-room production and labor. From the 



information given are obtained the cost per column of news and 
editorial matter, the cost per column of advertising, the com- 
posing-room cost per column, the cost per printed column, the 
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makeup cost per page, the cost per column of hand stock tables, 
and the cost per pound of material used, including the time. At 
the very end are shown the total composing-room hours, the total 
composing-room payroll, and the hourly cost of operating the 
composing room. 

The record of overset and news canceled during editions is 
deserving of special note. This is a bugbear of many composing 
rooms since such matter runs up the composition costs and does 
not show in the final editions. Editorial changes after the type 
is set are another problem as is the practice of some editorial 
departments in having considerable advance matter set only to 
kill it at edition time. The adoption of this type of control 
makes it possible to fix the definite responsibility for unduly high 
composing-room costs or for unnecessary increases in such costs. 
The records required for a force of 250 can be kept by one man. 

The advantages and eflicacy of cost control are also illustrated 
by the experience of the Nashville Banner which, within a few 
months after installing an auditor, reduced its composing-room 
costs by 32 per cent and achieved greater eflEiciency without 
materially reducing the force. The testimony of Q. W. Holloway, 
composing-room superintendent of the Banner, follows:^ 

We know now exactly what it costs to produce news, advertisements, 
heads and proofreading. We know these costs, not by the week or the 
month, but by the day. We are able to determine the cost of each page 
each day and at the end of the week we can tell readily what our lino- 
type composition has cost, what our advertising department has cost, 
what our proofreading has cost, and what our makeup has cost. 

We have found out exactly where our leaks were and were thus enabled 
to take steps toward correcting them. Our page cost has been lowered 
and at the same time we have given employment to all the composing 
room men we formerly had. 

Every composing room executive can effect a saving running from 20 
to 30 per cent in labor costs by placing in the composing room a good 
auditor whose specific duty it is to install and carry out whatever 
system he finds best suited to the individual case. A little more time 
devoted to auditing and not so much to worrying about the business 
department will stop a multitude of leaks. 

In the case of the Banner, the auditor is in reality a general 
utility man. He acts as secretary to the superintendent, makes 


1 CS. ibid., Nov. 5, 1932. 
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up the payroll, and pays off the employes when the money comes 
from the business office. In the Banner shop a time clock is used 
to mark the time when copy reaches a compositor and when its 
setting is finished. In this way much of the so-called “buck 
passing” as to responsibility for the late and irregular flow of 
copy can be eliminated. 

By using the individual time sheets it is possible to determine 
the cost of producing any story or advertisement. The cost- 
accounting sheets revealed, for example, that a certain grocery 
advertisement was costing the Banner about $50 to produce in 
the composing room. The publisher, astonished, asked for the 
facts. When he had proof that the paper was losing money on 
the advertisement, he went to the general manager of the grocery 
company and asked his help in eliminating last-minute changes 
in type faces and prices. As a result the cost of producing this 
particular grocery advertisement was reduced to about $18. 
One new rule adopted was that no price changes are permitted in 
advertisements after the noon edition unless they are typo- 
graphical errors on the part of the paper or unless the advertiser 
is willing to pay for them. This also covers last-minute changes 
in borders, rules, and type faces. 

Banner proofreaders are held responsible for errors in adver- 
tisements. Each correction man must answer for his own proof 
and after the first edition the proofreaders recheck carefully to 
avoid any necessity for rerunning advertisements. One result 
has been that where formerly it was necessary to rerun a sizable 
advertisement every day or so, the amount is now negligible. 

Employees of the Banner composing room are paid for 44 hours 
a week whether they actually put in that much time or not. In 
spare time the men paint and clean machinery so that all the 
metal work is painted, the machinery reconditioned, and the walls 
cleaned and redecorated. The result is a high state of efficiency 
and employee morale, all because, as the superintendent declared, 
“the installation of an auditor was the most profitable invest- 
ment we ever made in our composing room.” 

Composing-room Economies. Lost motion and wasted time 
are perennial composing-room problems but there are others 
which affect costs. Newspaper shops are like households in that 
materials and equipment gather over the years. Either from 
indifference, a false sense of attachment, or failure to realize the 
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need for a housecleaning, the accumulation goes on unheeded and 
unhindered. In the case of most newspapers, such a practice 
ties up valuable space and equipment. 

How the Washington Star dealt with this problem was described 
by Charles H. Ruth, its superintendent, in an address before the 
1936 A.N.P.A. mechanical conference in Chicago.^ After 
making a thorough study of its situation based upon an inventory 
of what was in its shop and what was actually being used, the 
Star was able to eliminate unused or obsolete equipment and 
halt certain wasteful practices. It began with its rules and 
borders, of which it had around 130. Some 60 were set aside as 
old-fashioned, ugly, or little used. The Star’s files were then 
studied for two weeks as to the use of such materials, and the 
Onding s were submitted to the business manager. As a result, 
the number of rules and borders was cut to 72. 

Expressing the hope that this could he further reduced to 
about 50, Mr. Ruth said, "To cast and keep in storage, borders 
that are not being used is wasteful. It requires more attention 
on the part of those responsible for maintaining the supply to 
keep track of a larger number of borders than are necessary, ties 
up that much more metal, and gives the mark-up and floor men 
that many more border numbers to remember and adds unneces- 
sary confusion.” Upon investigation, he added, the specimen 
books of other newspapers showed none with fewer than 50 
borders and rules, most of them with about 75 and one with 94. 

A si-milar inventory was taken of the Star’s type faces. It 
installed 12 modem ad stands each with 12 t3q3e cases. Many 
fonts of foimdry tsqje proved to be obsolete and many others used 
so little as to be worthless. The resulting housecleaning reduced 
the number of fonts, without duplications, from 500 to 341. 

A complete and detailed type analysis was then made covering 
the largest week during the Christmas advertising period. Every 
line of type except the agate and the news body type was marked 
in code. The number of lines of each kind of t3pe was shown on 
each page, and the page lists were totaled for each day and for the 
entire week. This scrutiny revealed some surprising facts. 
The Star’s second class entry notice on page one, for example, 
was printed in 6-point De Virme. It developed that this was the 
only De Vinne used in the paper. Similarly, the fact that the 

1 Cf. ibid., June 13, 1936, pp. III#. 
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Star is a member of the Associated Press was carried in one line 
of 7-point Gothic and this proved to be the only 7-point Gothic 
in the paper. The Cooper family was carried in stock from 
12 to 84 point, but, when it was shown that with few exceptions 
its use was limited to prices, chiefly on grocery and drug adver- 
tisements, the Cooper was eliminated from the Linotypes, 12 to 
24 point, and only the figures, periods, and dollar and cent marks 
were kept on the Ludlow in sizes 12 to 84 point. 

Another result of the study was to disclose type faces which, 
as Mr. Ruth put it, '‘were overworked, i.e., greatly in demand. 
In consequence, extra fonts were ordered of some type faces in 
sizes most in use. In a like manner, the study helped to deter- 
mine which fonts should remain "up^^ on the Model 21 Linotypes. 
It also helped to simplify other typesetting operations with a 
saving in time and expense. One such economy Mr. Ruth 
described as follows: 

We have 43 Linotype machines. Prior to the type analysis all news 
and agate machines also had one or two of advertising faces. Conse- 
quently news production was constantly interrupted by floormen who 
needed a line or two or a paragraph for advertising corrections. These 
interruptions seriously interfered with production of news and classified. 
As a result of our type analysis, and the elimination of fonts, we now have 
15 machines (in addition to head machines) which contain only news 
body type and agate. The third magazine on each of these machines is 
vacant. Consequently we have 15 machines that can now concentrate 
on news and classified production. Four of these empty magazines 
have been filled with our news body type and hung on the wall near ad 
machines so that in event of unusual news pressure they can be made 
quickly available. 

The fonts of advertising faces were rearranged on the machines, 
based on the type analysis, so that the “load’’ of advertising type is 
now quite evenly distributed. The number of available fonts have been 
reduced to 300 and we hope to maintain that figure by always attempting 
to eliminate a number of faces equal to those we add with the changing 
styles and the requests of ad writers. 

Many publications, Mr. Ruth reported, list from 400 to 500 
type faces in their specimen books. He cited one in Chicago 
with more than 600, by contrast with which the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune h^ about 225. In a similar manner the 
Star simplified and standardized its use of basing material for 
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electrotypes and similar needs. When the forms are cleaned out 
this is saved and used over and over, including both high and 
low bases in various sizes. 

Some other newspapers have done likewise in some respects. 
The Topeka Daily Capital discarded all duplicate faces and 
codified those remaining.^ The Omaha World-Herald went to 
the extreme of standardizing on Bookman for all editorial depart- 
ment use. 2 It is debatable whether one type face is sufficient for 
this purpose, as it is apt to be monotonous and cramp the style 
of makeup. 

Similar economies are possible elsewhere in the mechanical 
departments. In New Orleans, for instance, the Times-Picayune 
and the States installed a simple system of stopping the presses 
at an instant's notice.^ Instead of taking from 3 to 7 minutes 
to send a messenger or to get a phone call through from the fourth- 
or fifth-floor offices to the pressroom in the basement, a button 
signal system is used to give a stop signal over one or all of the 
presses. A delay of as much as seven minutes, as formerly 
occurred, cost the paper from $30 to $50 depending upon the 
number of presses running at the time. If a libelous statement 
or a typographical error in an advertisement was involved, the 
potential cost was much greater. The whole matter was solved 
by installing push buttons in the offices of the managing editor, 
the production manager, and the composing-room foreman. 

INLAND D.P.A. AND GROUP ACCOUNTING 

The Inland Daily Press Association was a pioneer in working 
out sound principles of group newspaper accounting and cost 
finding for its members.^ Definite steps to this end were taken 
in 1919 and in the following year the Association's Cost Com- 
mittee was made permanent. Since that time, the Association 
has contributed materially toward perfecting the business man- 
agement of the newspaper properties of its members by stand- 
ardizing policies and practices and by pooling experience and 
information. The importance of the Inland D.P.A. is evident 

1 C/. ibid., May 30, 1936, p. 9. 

UUd, 

3 <7/. iUd., Nov. 10, 1934, p. IX. 

^ The description that follows is based upon Inland Daily Press Associ- 
ation material supplied through the courtesy and cooperation of John L. 
Meyer, secretary-treasurer of the Association, 
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from the fact that it is made up of approximately 300 average and 
small city daily newspapers in 20 midwestem states and two 
Canadian provinces. They have a combined daily circulation 
of more than 6,000,000. 

In 1931 its Cost Committee was authorized to prepare an 
accounting manual for daily newspapers. Of this service it has 
been said that, '‘Of the many undertakings by The Inland in 
all its 50 years, it is believed none has been proved more lasting 
and general in advancing newspaper publishing and in improving 
newspapers^ services to readers and advertisers.” 

The Inland cost-comparison report divides income as follows: 

A, Circulation Income 

(Gross amount collected from subscribers) 

B, Advertising Income 

Local [retail] display 

National [general] display (net) 

Classified 

Legals, readers, etc. 

C, Miscellaneous Income 

Besides the advertising subdivisions indicated, records also are 
kept as to the number of inches published in each classification 
and a record of the number of columns and pages printed daily, 
so that the ratio of advertising to reading matter and other valu- 
able data can be determined. Display advertising income is 
shown as income for the month in which the copy is run, and 
general advertising is entered on the books at its net after deduct- 
ing the agency commission. 

Miscellaneous income covers receipts from the sale of waste 
paper, commercial presswork done on the newspaper press, and 
anything not falling definitely under the other classifications. 
Income from commercial printing or from other departments is 
treated separately. 

The Inland expense classification follows: 

B. Editorial & News 
PayroU 

Department Expense 
News services 
Features 
Photos 
Art work 
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Engravings 
Correspondents 
Telegraph & telephone 
Supplies <& miscellaneous 
Ready print purchased outside 

E. Advertising 

Payroll 

Special Representatives 

Department Expense 
Promotion 
Solicitors’ expense 
Postage & miscellaneous 
Printing <fe supplies 
Advertising cuts, mat services, etc. 
Carfare 
Discounts 

F. Circxalation <fe Mailing 

Payroll 

Circulation 

Mailing 

Carrier Compensation 

Circxilation Expense 
Agency maintenance 
Commissions 
Solicitors’ expenses 
Premiums 

Printing and supplies 

Promotion 

Carfare 

Mailing and Delivery Expense 
Wrappers 
Twine 

Newspaper postage 
Express, baggage, bus 
Autos, trucks, etc. 

Depreciation; Autos, Trucks, etc. 

G. Mechanical 

Composing Room Pa3rroll 

Stereotyping Payroll 

Press Room Payroll 

Department Expenses 
Power 
Fuel 
Light 
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Metal 

Matrices <fe supplies 

Matrix material 

Blankets 

Rollers 

Rags 

Repairs 

Water 

Gas 

Depreciation: Type, Mechanical Equipment, Metal 
Gx, Paper & Ink (actual consumption) Newsprint 
H. Administrative 

Payroll: Executive, Office and General 
General Expenses 
Stationery 
Postage 
Advertising 
Donations 

Telephone & telegrams 

Traveling 

Bad debts 

General maintenance <fe repairs 

Library 

Insurance 

Taxes — state, local & federal 

Light 

Water 

Rent 

Interest 

Heat 

Cash discounts 
Collection expenses 

Depreciation, other than Trucks, Type, Mechanical Equipment, 
etc.; all items not allocated under Circulation or Mechanical 
Departments. 

Newsprint and Ink. Expenses are treated as such when 
vouchered or paid and are charged directly to the respective 
accounts, but newsprint and ink are an exception to this rule. A 
paper and ink account is carried in the general ledger and all such 
purchases are charged to it, a periodical inventory is taken, and 
the paper-and-ink consumption for the period is charged to Gx, 
Paper & Ink. The salary or wages of a person working in two 
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departments is charged to each departnTent proportionately. 
This applies likewise to the proprietor who draws a fixed amount 
as salary which is charged to the departments to which he devotes 
his time and attention. Where the newspaper owns its building, 
rent as an administrative expense includes the operating expenses 
of the building, plus a fair depreciation charge. 

Unit Costs. The unit of production used in determining the 
cost of producing a daily newspaper depends upon how the 
problem is approached. Since advertising from the standpoint 
of income yields the principal revenue of the newspaper, the 
Inland system treats the advertising inch as the unit of production 
as well as the unit of sale. In order to determine for what this 
unit is to sell, it is necessary to compute its cost. Before this can 
be done, the total production cost of the entire newspaper must 
first be determined for a given period. Circulation and miscel- 
laneous income are then deducted, and the remainder is the total 
cost of advertising. The average cost of one column-inch of 
advertising can then be computed by dividing this remainder 
by the number of inches sold during the period covered. The 
cost per line can be determined similarly. 

Advertising Costs. The range of costs per column inch of 
advertising figured on this basis for newspapers of different 
circulation classes can be seen from the following Inland data: 


Circulation 

class, 

thousands 

1930 

1932 

1933 1 

1935 

High, 

cents 

Low, 

cents 

High, 

cents 

Low, ' 
cents 

High, 

cents 

Low, 

cents 

High, 

cents 

Low, 

cents 

1 

to 3 

39.42 

14.64 

45.41 

22.41 

34.72 

19.53 

37.76 

15.65 

3 

to 4 

40.76 

20.38 

45.13 

22.93 

46.31 

31.02 

36.54 

19.47 

4 

to 5/ 



U7.83 

27.30 

42.15 

25.70 

53.47 

21.77 

5 

to 6 j 

00.07 

^ 4 . 4:0 

<51.18 

26.44 

48.79 

29.61 

46.91 

27.22 

6 

to 8 

51.94 

28.16 

51.39 

34.41 

58.99 

24.48 

49.49 

29.42 

8 

to 10 

54.64 

30.58 

67.17 

33.02 

62.34 

36.72 

90.88 

39.16 

10 

to 12H 



54.50 

38.46 

57.00 

27.62 

61.22 

29.81 

12K to 15 



70.91 

43.62 

66.12 

48.64 

62.66 

34.48 

15 

to 25 



91.64 

46.96 

99.35 

34.93 

85.16 

42.85 

Over 26 



126.15 

75.87 

116.58 

80.05 

143.02 

63.41 


Editorial Costs. In computing news and editorial costs the 
unit used is the column. To determine this figure, the total cost 
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of the editorial department is divided by the total number of 
columns of reading matter published. The range of editorial 
costs reported by Inland members is shown by the following 
table: 


Circulation 

class, 

thousands 

1930 

1932 

1933 ■ 

1935 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

1 to 3 

$1.29 

$0.47 

$1.05 

$0.53 

$0.70 

$0.36 

$0.61 

$0.33 

3 to 4 

1.50 

0.90 

1.52 

0.57 

1.27 

0.43 

1.00 

0.36 

4 to 5? 



<0.98 

0.42 

0.97 

0.52 

1.32 

0.34 

5 to 6) 

2.6o 

U . bl 

h.08 

0.54 

0.66 

0.47 

1.87 

0.49 

^6 to 8 

1.67 

0.65 

1.18 

0.57 

1.04 

0.40 

1.23 

0.62 

8 to 10 

1.66 

0.99 

1.33 

0.55 

1.49 

0.64 

1.27 

0.74 

10 to 12 M 



2.30 

0.84 

2.29 

0.77 

1.46 

0.64 

12}4 to 15 



1.74 

1.24 

2.23 

1.11 

2.48 

1.16 

15 to 25 



2.78 

1.33 

2.41 

0.92 

2.64 

1.00 

Over 25 




2.59 

1.90 

2.81 

1.85 

3.89 

1.37 


Subscription Costs. The subscriber, it is pointed out, is the 
natural unit in determining subscription costs. This unit repre- 
sents the cost of furnishing one copy of the paper for each publi- 
cation day for one year. The total number of such units produced 
in a year is also the equivalent of the average circulation figure 
for this period. In computing circulation revenue per sub- 
scriber and circulation costs per subscriber, this average circula- 
tion figure is the divisor. Representative figures reported by 
Inland members are shown in the table given on page 320. 

Production Costs. For general productive efficiency, 1000 
eight-page papers are taken as the unit which varies least among 
papers in the same circulation class and which is a fairly good 
index of the general efficiency of the publishing organization. It 
is the complete cost of producing 1000 eight-page papers. The 
method of determining it is shown as follows : 


Total number of pages for year 4 , 965 

Multiply by average circulation 10 , 728 


Total number of pages produced 53 , 264 , 520 

Divide by 8000 (1000 X 8). Result: 6,658 units 

Total cost of production for year $149 , 775 . 41 


Divide by 6,658 units to get unit production cost: $22.50 
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Actual costs shown for the various circulation groups previously 
indicated are contained in the following table: 


Circulation 

class, 

thousands 

1930 

1932 

1933 

1935 

High 

Low 

High 

Low' 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

1 

to 3 

$75.70 

$55.78 

$77.16 

$42.87 

$63.72 

$40.36 

$75.12 

$44.29 

3 

to 4 

68.24 

47.46 

64.55 

44.48 

59.03 

34.79 

49.33 

33.87 

4 

to 5/ 

AO RR 

OO AO 

;j57.44 

37.55 

50.13 

37.09 

53.57 

35.07 

5 

to 6) 

. 00 

oo . DU 

<43.68 

25.41 

43.50 

25.43 

47.58 

25.57 

6 

to 8 

49.14 

28.23 

41.95 

32.41 

37.59 

16.78 

41.10 

26.68 

8 

to 10 

35.48 

25.51 

35.13 

15.87 

40.53 

24.54 

51.54 

26.35 

10 

to 12 



28.28 

20.47 

31.84 

18.75 

36.68 

18.43 

12i« to 15 ' 



28.31 

23.93 

38.22 

22.24 

30.51 

21.78 

1.5 

to 2.5 ' 



26.97 

14.58 

39.93 

13.40 

27.66 

19.11 

Over 25 



22.49 

10.70 

19.11 

10.30 

19.46 

15.05 


Other Costs. Besides the unit costs described, others have 
been developed by individual Inland members in recent years. 
These include the following: average pages per issue for each 
circulation class; paper and ink costs per eight pages per 1000 
circulation; percentage of advertising space to total space; cost 
per page — ^mechanical, administration, and paper and ink; retail 
advertising cost relation to revenue, percentages; general adver- 
tising cost to revenue, percentages; advertising revenue per 
inch, cents; and per inch per 1000 circulation, cents — retail, 
general, classified, legals, and readers; expenses for each depart- 
ment, percentages. 

Budgeting and Comparisons. The Inland manual declares: 

Proper control of newspaper revenues and expenses can only be had 
by budgeting, month by month, the expected revenues, and also the 
expected expenses. 

To a certain extent these may be estimates at the outset. However, 
a great deal of the uncertainty can be taken out of it, if a newspaper 
publisher will go back over his own records month by month and obtain 
an average for a period of five years, of each month’s expenses, and of 
each month’s revenues. . . . 

With those figures before him, the publisher can then sit down and 
figure out what his month-to-month expenses should be, based on his 
actual payroll at the first of the year, taking into consideration the four 
and five payroll months. 
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When he has done this, he should then compare his own figures 
with those of other papers in his class. It is here that The Inland 
summaries prove their value. The publisher then can decide in his own 
mind whether his expenses, when compared to his five year average and 
the showings of others, are out of line or not, and budget himself accord- 
ingly. This should be done with every item of expenditure incurred in 
the operation, production and printing of his newspaper. 

Many a publisher merely compares this year’s figures with last year’s 
figures. But, if he studies his five year average, in the light of the 
figures of Rimilar papers elsewhere, he will have a much better check, at 
least, especially against the “down” and “loss” periods which are all 
too often inevitable. 

Revenue should be handled in much the same way. 

Linage — ^the total in each class and the linage from the larger adver- 
tisers — should be averaged up in the same manner to see that the 
newspaper is getting each month the seasonal business that belongs in 
that month. If the newspaper doesn’t get the spring advertising in 
February and March from the department stores, it is certainly not 
going to get it in June and July. 

Allocating Revenue and Expenses. This allocation varies 
greatly with different newspapers as might be expected with the 
result that no definite rules are possible. The important thing, 
as the manual points out, is for the publisher to control expenses 
and to detect losses of income before it is too late. In order to do 
this properly, he must know when to expect his income and when 
to look for heavy expenses. The budgeting experiences of small 
city dailies as reported to Inland are shown in the following table: 



Expenses — ^totals, 100 per cent 


1922 

1924 

1930 

1933 

"Rfiit-nna.l . . . 

15.00 

14.28 

16.28 

19.06 

Advei*tising 

7.00 

8.20 

12.41 

10.90 



11.00 

12.97 

8.64 

7.42 



36.00 

37.72 

34.24 

35.04 

Administrative 

18.50 

15.07 

18.13 

20.58 

Profit 

12.50 

11.76 

10.30 

7.00 





Income — ^totals, 100 per cent 

Circulation 

21.00 

20.24 

27.60 

29.90 

AfJvftrtiisinfir 

78.00 

79.05 

72.14 

68.96 

1\/ri«!f*pllaneous 

1.00 

1 

0.71 

0.26 

1.14 
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By groups of dailies, the 1935 range of revenues and expendi- 
tiu:es is shown by percentages as follows : 



Revenues 

Circulation, 

thousands 

Circulation, per cent 

Advertising, per cent 

Miscellaneous, per cent 


High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

Ito 4 

34,60 

18.85 

79.26 

64.98 

5 40 

0.06 

4 to 8 

41 35 

14 86 

84 63 

58 65 

13.47 

0 04 

8 to 15 

42 39 

17.51 

81.38 

57.42 

8.36 

0 09 

Over 15 

38 49 

21.61 

76 25 

60 82 

6 14 

0 05 


Expenditures 


Circulation, 

thousands 

Editorial 

Adver- 

tising 

Circula- 

tion 

Mechan- 

ical 

1 

Paper 

Adminis- 

tration 

Profits 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

[High 

Low 

Ito 4 

27 20 

11.15 

15.69 

5.37 

13,12 

4.01 

43.03 

20.02 

7.89 

3.55 

33.61 

5 32 

25.28 

- 26 32 

4 to 8 

59.00 

10.20 

18.82 

2.87 

25.30 

3.18 

37.35 

6.37 

9 80 

5.27 

49 58 

6.93 

21.48 

~ 16.66 

8 to 15 

23 07 

8.43 

21.93 

4.10 

22.41 

4.62 

30.46 

16.20 

14.61 

5.56 

35.97 

8 94 

22.94 

-4 72 

Over 15 

20 48 

10 89 

15.07 

6.25 

22.60 

7.26 

27.21 

15.10 

15.18 

8 40 

28.38 

7.11 

22.32 

0 50 


CIRCULATION EXPENSE 

A surprising lack of unanimity is shown by newspapers in 
apportioning circulation es^pense. Opinions are sharply and 
about equally divided, for example, as to whether to charge the 
consumption of white paper to the circulation department or 
elsewhere. A similar division of practice exists with respect to 
postage charges. In an effort to learn what newspaper practice 
and opinion are on such points, Circulation Management queried 
more than 500 newspapers of whom more than 90 per cent 
replied.^ 

Its principal discovery was that in charging expense items to 
the circulation department there is no standard practice. Of all 
the newspapers replying, no two made exactly the same charges. 
Certain trends were disclosed, however, as, for example, that in a 
growing number of plants the cost of white paper and postage is 
being withdrawn from circulation expenses. As one newspaper 
executive pointed out, ‘^The more successful the advertising 
department is in selling space, the bigger and heavier the news- 

1 Cf. *'What Is Circulation Expense?” CirciUaiion Management, February, 
1937, pp. lOjf. 
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paper or magazine. Consequently, the better the advertising 
department, the greater the white paper and postage penalty 
against the circulation department if white paper and postage are 
charged as circulation expense.” Some papers reported that they 
charge the circulation department only for postage on the edi- 
torial portion of the paper, while others make a charge against it 
for postage and newsprint used for a standard number of pages 
like 16, with any excess laid to the editorial and advertising 
departments. 

Other practices and trends revealed by the survey were: in 
most plants the mailing room is under the direction of the 
circulation manager, yet its expense is not always charged to 
circulation; motor delivery costs are charged as circulation 
expense in all cases except where there is a separate transporta- 
tion department; all newspapers replying said they charged the 
entire expense of home delivery and of newsstand and single- 
copy sales to circulation; special services offered to readers, such 
as patterns, accident insurance, and making out income tax 
statements are usually charged to circulation; relatively few 
papers assess a portion of their overhead to circulation, and most 
make no charge against circulation for self-advertising. 

Taking all of these things into account, the need for and the 
value of adequate accounting in newspaper management can 
hardly be overestimated. This includes both the necessary 
records and a proper understanding of the business picture they 
represent. This is also true of cost accounting and, to a large 
degree, of proper budgeting. The publisher who feels that he 
can get along with incomplete or makeshift records and methods 
will inevitably pay for his shortsightedness. On the other hand, 
his competitor who takes full advantage of the benefits of sound 
accounting and cost finding will be repaid accordingly. 

Suggested Periodical References 
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: “Inland Compiles Accounting Manual,” Editor <& Publisher, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF PUBLISHING 

Besides the postal regulations which are considered in a separate 
chapter, the law touches the newspaper at many points. The 
law of libel is perhaps the best known of these. Unquestionably, 
this is the most conspicuous law that affects newspapers and the 
avoidance of libel suits is one of the first principles of newspaper 
management. There are many other ways, however, in which the 
law, in its manifold ramifications, impinges upon newspaper 
operation. These are less evident to the layman than is libel and 
the newspaper executive himself may not be wholly aware of 
them. But whether they are painful or painless, it is distinctly 
to his interest to know how they affect his business, what oppor- 
tunities and advantages they afford him, and what restrictions 
they impose upon him. 

Since most newspapers are corporations, they are necessarily 
affected by corporation law just as other corporations. Since 
much of the business they do is accomplished by means of con- 
tracts, they are bound by the law of contracts. Since at least 
some of their business is carried on through agents, it is important 
to know just how far they are concerned with the law on agency. 
In some respects the newspaper is like a public utility, but there 
are certain fundamental differences which set off the newspaper 
from ordinary utilities. From the business standpoint, both as a 
property which represents a considerable investment and as a 
going concern, the newspaper is vitally interested in tax laws. 
As a manufacturing and industrial establishment, it is concerned 
with such statutes as safety legislation, workmen's compensation 
acts, and the federal Social Security Law enacted in 1935. The 
postal laws and their interpretation are another group which are 
of particular importance to the newspaper. 

What Is a Newspaper? For ordinary purposes any child can 
tell what a newspaper is, but it is a singular fact that neither the 
federal statutes nor the codes of many states give an adequate 
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legal definition of what constitutes a newspaper. Such a defini- 
tion is important because upon it depends, for example, whether 
a publication can qualify for legal advertising or whether it comes 
within the scope of the Postal Regulations so as to be able to take 
advantage of the privileges of second-class entry. It is also 
important as a safeguard to bona fide newspapers to make it 
legally possible to exclude or, if need be, to take action against 
publications which parade as newspapers but which really are 
not. 

The postal laws set forth the conditions under which a publica- 
tion is eligible for second-class entry. ^ These provide in general 
terms that it must be issued regularly, that it must consist of 
unbound printed sheets, that it must issue from a known office of 
publication, that it must be published for the public good, and 
that it must have a legitimate list of subscribers. While a news- 
paper clearly comes within the range of these provisions, they 
apply equally to magazines and other periodicals and publications. 

Webster^s New International Dictionary defines a newspaper 
as A paper printed and distributed, at stated intervals, usually 
daily or weekly, to convey news, advocate opinions, etc., now 
usually containing also advertisements and other matters of 
public interest. . . . The definitions of other dictionaries 
are similar. 

In most states the laws concerning legal notices provide that 
they may or shah, be published in daily or weekly newspapers of 
general circulation. These concern the newspaper both as a 
matter of legal right, of public duty, and from the standpoint of 
the advertising revenue involved. ^ This last is especially impor- 
tant to smaller newspapers whose sources of advertising are 
limited. In some cases the statutes fail to define what is meant 
by a newspaper for these purposes, and legal questions have 
inevitably arisen as to what constitutes a daily newspaper, 
and, in particular, what is meant by ^^generaF^ circulation. 
Similar questions have come up in the application of sales-tax 
exemptions to newspapers. In the absence of statutory defini- 
tions, it has devolved upon the courts, attorney generals, tax 
commissions, and other law officers and agencies to attempt 
them. 

^ Cf. infra, p. 355. 

^ Cf. infra, p. 330. 
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In general, the courts have held that a newspaper is published 
daily within the meaning of the statutes even though it is issued 
only six or, more rarely, five days a week. There has been no 
real diflGlculty over what is meant by a weekly newspaper for, in 
the language of the Supreme Court of North Dakota, “The 
expression ' weekly newspaper ^ can have but one meaning, which 
is that it is a newspaper published once in each week . . . 

The main difficulty has been over what constitutes general 
circulation. The point here is that many publications which are 
primarily class or special publications have sought to qualify for 
legal advertising. The same has been true of fly-by-night 
publications which through temporary political or other con- 
nections appear in a community in the guise of newspapers but 
are sometimes not even printed in that community. Their chief 
motive is to skim the cream off the legal advertising, and, in the 
fortunes of politics, this is sometimes done at the expense of the 
bona fide publisher who usually has a permanent investment 
in the community . and whose long public service goes for nought 
in such cases. 

The question has also revolved around law journals known as 
the Daily (or Weekly) Reporter which are published in a number 
of the larger cities. They contain news of the courts and are 
circulated almost wholly among attorneys, law firms, real estate 
and insurance brokers, and others who have a professional or 
business interest in legal matters. They generally carry legal 
advertising, and this policy on the part of public officials charged 
with the publication of such advertising has been opposed in 
some instances. In a Wisconsin case, suit was brought to 
invalidate a sheriff's sale of real estate on the ground that it had 
been advertised in the Milwaukee Daily Reporter which, it was 
argued, was not a newspaper of general circulation but a business 
newspaper. 2 The Wisconsin law contains this definition: “A 
newspaper in the contemplation of this section is a publication 
appearing at regular intervals, which shall be published at least 
once a week, containing reports of happenings of recent occur- 
rences of varied character, such as political, social, moral and 
religious subjects, and designed for the information of the general 
reader. An amendment to the Wisconsin law had been so 

^ Cook V. Lockerhyj North Dakota, 1907, quoted in W. R. Arthur and 
R. L. Grosman, The Law of Newspapers, McGraw-Hill, p. 241. 

^ C/. Editor (fc Publisher, Aug. 10, 1935, p. 7. 
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worded as to qualify this particular paper. The court ruled in 
favor of the publication. 

The Ohio Tax Commission adopted the following definition of 
a newspaper:^ 

A newspaper shall be held to be a publication bearing a title or name, 
published at a fixed place of business, regularly issued at fixed intervals 
as frequently as once a week and having a second-class mailing privilege, 
being not less than four pages of five columns or more each; the primary 
function of such a publication shall be to inform, instruct, enlighten and 
entertain, to which the general public as a whole will and does resort for 
intelligence of passing events of a political, religious, commercial and 
social nature, local and general current happenings, editorial comment, 
announcements, miscellaneous reading matter, advertisements and 
other notices; circulated and distributed from an established place 
of business to subscribers or readers generally of all classes in the 
county or counties in which it is circulated, for a definite price or con- 
sideration for each copy or at a fixed price per annum, the circulation 
of which is proven bona fide by at least fifty per cent thereof being 
paid for by regular subscribers or through recognized news dealers; 
must publish in all editions an average of forty per cent news matter 
which has sufficient merit to have created a following of paid readers; 
provided^ such a publication must be eligible for membership in the 
Ohio Newspaper Association, or the American Newspaper Publishers^ 
Association, and if published daily to be eligible to become a subscriber 
or member of one of the recognized news gathering organizations in the 
United States, such as the Associated Press, United Press, United News 
Service, Universal Service or the International News Service, to be a 
newspaper of general circulation. 

This definition shall not be construed to include publications such as 
racing forms, shopping guides and similar publications devoted pri- 
marily to advertising or any other publication devoted solely to special- 
ized fields. 

Newspaper Company. The Ohio statutes are among those 
which are silent concerning a detailed legal definition of a news- 
paper, but they do define what constitutes a newspaper company. 
The definition, contained in Section 6319-2, follows: 

Any person or persons, firm or firms, co-partnership or voluntary 
association, joint stock association, company or corporation, wherever 
organized or incorporated, engaged in the business of printing or 
publishing a newspaper, magazine or other periodical sold or offered 

1 Special Sales Tax Ruling 85, May 3, 1935. 
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for sale in the state, is a newspaper company, and any such newspaper, 
magazine or other periodical publication is a newspaper within the 
meaning of this act. 

Official Newspapers. It is particularly important for smaller 
newspapers to be designated as official newspapers. These are 
daily or weekly newspapers of general circulation within a given 
political area, usually a county or a comparable subdivision, which 
are selected to carry legal advertising which is required or per- 
mitted under the law. Such a designation carries prestige and 
influence and insures valuable advertising revenue. Other 
qualifications of an official newspaper, usually defined by law, 
sometimes given are that it shall be issued to a bona fide list of 
subscribers, that it shall be published and at least half of it shall 
be printed in the county concerned, that it shall be affiliated with 
a major political party, and that it be published in the English 
language. The selection of official newspapers is usually left 
to the county commissioners or similar officials. 

Legal Advertising. Of the total advertising reported by Media 
Records for 365 newspapers in 95 American cities during 1935, 
legal advertising amounted to some 32,366,442 lines or about 
1.7 per cent of the total,^ This was only 0.1 per cent less than 
the total for financial advertising in these same newspapers. 
Legal advertising as a rule is relatively incidental with the larger 
newspapers but is of considerable importance to the smaller 
newspapers. The situation varies greatly with local conditions. 
This can be illustrated by 1935 linage figures chosen at random. 
One New York state newspaper published 3,383,076 lines of 
advertising of which only 50,960 was legal advertising. Yet 
another New York newspaper which had a linage total of 3,360,- 
966 had 460,656 lines of legal advertising. 

Legal and official advertising includes such matters as adver- 
tisements for bids on public works and supplies, .delinquent tax 
lists, notices of public hearings, governmental financial reports, 
proposed constitutional and charter amendments, appointments 
of trustees, guardians, administrators, and a thousand and one 
other legal and official matters. It is essential to the proper 
conduct of public business that it be carried on in a public way 
and one of the most important methods of insuring this is to 
utilize the facilities of the newspaper. The courts have recog- 

^ Cf. supra, p. 136. 
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nized this fact almost without exception. The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, for example, assessed the cost against county 
commissioners who gave notice of a special referendum on a 
proposed sewer bond issue by means of handbills. It ordered 
them to proceed with publication in a newspaper of general 
circulation as the law required and declared that newspapers are 
the best medium of giving information to the public.^ 

Legal Status of a Newspaper. There is a resemblance between 
newspapers and public utilities in that both render a definite 
service to the public and in that their maintenance is essential 
to the public welfare. Certain fundamental differences, however, 
halt the apparent resemblance at that point. From the property 
standpoint, the newspaper is closely held, its stock being rarely 
if ever offered to the public. What is much more important, 
the maintenance and preservation of freedom of the press are so 
important that to place the newspaper under the jurisdiction of a 
governmental body like the public utilities commission or the 
Federal Trade Commission would be to impair if not to endanger 
t his vital right which is guaranteed in the Constitution. 

The public nature of the business of the newspaper has been 
tested in a number of court cases. A Chicago hotel brought an 
action, for example, to compel the Chicago Tribune to accept and 
publish its classified advertising which the Tribune had refused. * 
Attorneys for the hotel company argued that the newspaper was 
in reality a public utility and that it was such a good advertising 
medium that its refusal to accept the proffered advertising pre- 
vented the hotel from competing with other hotels and amounted 
in reality to unjust discrimination. The complaint was dismissed 
by the court and the costs were assessed against the hotel com- 
pany. As far as Illinois is concerned, it is well established in law 
that newspapers are not public utilities. In Indiana an action 
was brought against the Kokomo Tribune for refusing to publish 
a letter submitted by a candidate for oABice. He contended that 
the guarantee of freedom of the press covered contributors to 
newspapers as well as the press itself and that the failure of the 
newspaper to publish the letter abridged the constitutional 
guarantee of a free press.® 

^ Cf. Editor & Pvhlisher, Jan. 18, 1936, p. 16. 

* Cf. ibid., Mar. 30, 1935, p. 16. 

a Cf. ibid., Apr. 7, 1934, p. 36. 
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In a similar manner, the Detroit News and the Detroit Free 
Press were co-defendants in a suit brought by a Detroit dry 
cleaner whose advertising the two newspapers rejected.^ In 
this action, the court took the view that a newspaper has the 
legal right to reject such advertising as it elects to reject and there 
is no process of law by which this authority may be changed, 
modified, or abridged. 

In a similar case, an Iowa court ruled 

The newspaper business is an ordinary business. It is a business 
essentially private in its nature, as private as that of the banker, grocer 
or milkman, all of whom perform a service on which, to a greater or 
lesser extent, the communities depend, but which bears no such relation 
to the public as to warrant its inclusion in the category of business 
charged with the public use. If a newspaper were compelled to accept 
an advertisement, it could be compelled to publish a news item. If some 
good lady gave a tea, and submitted to the newspaper a proper account 
of the tea, and the editor of the newspaper, believing it had no news 
value, refused to publish it, she, it seems to us, would have as much 
right to compel the newspaper to publish the account as would a person 
engaged in business to compel a newspaper to publish an advertisement 
of the business that person is conducting. Thus, as a newspaper is a 
strictly private enterprise, the publishers thereof have a right to publish 
whatever advertisements they desire and to refuse to publish whatever 
advertisements they do not desire to publish. 

In all such cases the courts have held invariably that the 
newspaper is a private enterprise, and, as such, it is the sole 
judge under ordinary circumstances of what it shall print in the 
way of news and advertising. For the law to take any other 
attitude would be unthinkable for it would open the doors to 
unwarranted dictation and, in effect, to confiscation of property. 

Libel and Contempt. Newspaper business executives are 
rarely parties to libel actions or contempt citations affecting their 
publications. Libelous matter almost never occurs in adver- 
tising although, as has been noted, it is possible for it to happen. 
Under ordinary circumstances, newspaper business executives 
are extremely unlikely to run afoul of the power of the courts to 
cite for contempt. 

^ Cf. ibid.^ Aug. 4, 1934, p. 9. 

2 Quoted ibid.; cf. also ibid., Louisville case, Mar. 7, 1936, p. 11. 
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It is well to remember, however, that under the law of libel the 
newspaper itself and the publisher himself are technically as 
liable in the event of an adverse finding as is the person who 
supplied the libelous information, the reporter who wrote the 
story, the editor who passed on the copy, and other editorial 
executives who share the responsibility. It is important to keep 
in mind also the mitigating effects of a correction, a retraction, 
or an apology if a newspaper inadvertently and unintentionally 
injures the reputation of someone. 

In like manner, the publisher is technically liable for a citation 
for constructive contempt for anything the newspaper does which 
reflects upon the court, which defies its orders, or which impedes 
the course of justice. When the court passes on the contempt, 
it has the power to fine or to imprison the publisher along with 
others involved, or it may do both. 

It is not good business for a newspaper to suffer a libel suit 
unless a principle is at stake. If the publication in some way has 
injured the reputation of an individual it pays to do everything 
within reason to make prompt and proper amends. In the eyes 
of some persons a newspaper is a fair target for a lawsuit on any 
pretext. A judgment against a newspaper simply advertises 
the fact that the press can be vulnerable in this respect. But 
while lawsuits are annoying and expensive, a newspaper should 
not hesitate to defend itself where principle is at issue, or where 
it is clearly in the right, or where an attempt is being made to 
exact damages quite out of proportion to any harm that may 
actually have been done. To do otherwise would be to invite 
many more lawsuits. As a matter of fact, newspapers are not 
often defendants to a libel action, because many threats of libel 
suits are dropped when satisfactory amends are made or when the 
person who fancies he has been injured cools off. 

Contractual Obligations. As in other lines of enterprise, much 
of the business of the newspaper is conducted by means of con- 
tracts. It follows that the resulting contractual relations are 
much the same in principle as any other kind. They apply 
particularly to such matters as the sale of advertising space and 
to the purchase of equipment, supplies, and certain kinds of 
services. Except in the case of the higher executives, of partic- 
ularly valued members of the staff, and of mechanical employees, 
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salary and employment contracts have been less commonly used 
on the newspaper than in other lines of endeavor. 

It is a good rule for a newspaper just as for an individual to 
make sure of its ground in advance before signing any contract 
whether it is the party of the first part or the party of the second 
part. Advertising contracts should be so drawn as to be fair 
to both the newspaper and the advertiser but without any ambi- 
guity or loopholes which might give rise later to disputes and 
dissatisfaction.^ In signing contracts for the purchase of equip- 
ment, or for press association, syndicate, or feature services, 
newspaper executives should be cautious about putting their 
names to the dotted line unless all the terms are thoroughly 
aired and understood. Smaller papers in particular are often 
the target for designing salesmen and others with promotion 
schemes, service, and equipment to unload on the unwary pub- 
lisher. If there is any doubt, it is best to consult an attorney 
before rather than after signing. 

The fulfillment of any contract depends upon both parties 
living up to the terms of the agreement. The courts have ruled 
that where a newspaper does its part, the advertiser can be held 
to his under a contract. They have held further that where 
such an advertiser discontinues furnishing copy before the expira- 
tion of the contract, the newspaper can collect for the space called 
for by the contract.^ 

Newspapers need to be careful about accepting advertising 
contracts with strings attached to them such as agreeing to dispose 
of a certain quantity of the merchandise advertised, or to be paid 
on the basis of the merchandise sold in that community, or adver- 
tising goods or services whose sale is proscribed by law. For 
example, the A.N.P.A. sent out a warning to publishers against 
accepting certain liquor advertising the contracts for which were 
so drawn as to place upon the publisher the responsibility for any 
statutory liabilities growing out of such advertising under the 
laws of individual states. These contracts might not give the 
advertiser legal immunity but they were so worded as to lay 
the publisher open to a claim for damages by the advertiser in 
case of a prosecution for violating the law.^ 

1 Cf. supra, p. 175. 

2 Cf. Arthur & Grosman, op. dt, pp. 264-265. 

» 3 Editor cfe Publisher, Dec. 7, 1935, p, 4, 
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“Nuisance’’ Suits. A number of actions have been brought 
against newspapers on the ground that their presses were exces- 
sively noisy and that their operation constituted a nuisance to 
neighboring property owners and business interests. The 
operators of a Hollywood hotel, for example, sued a local news- 
paper for $25,000, alleging that their business had been damaged 
by the roar of machinery and the resultant offensive noises.^ 
They claimed that this made it difficult to rent rooms on the side 
of the hotel facing the newspaper plant and that it was frequently 
necessary to reduce the room rents in order to induce guests to 
remain. After a two weeks’ trial, the court found that the plant 
was located on property zoned for business and that the noises 
incidental to its operation were reasonable and did not constitute 
a nuisance. A verdict was returned for the newspaper, and the 
costs were assessed against the plaintiff. 

In Little Rock, Ark., similarly, the owners of an office building 
separated by a 10-foot areaway from the plant of the Arkansas 
Democrat asked the 'chancery court for an injunction to prevent 
the operation of the presses. ^ They claimed that their operation 
constituted a nuisance and was responsible for the office building 
losing tenants. The plant of the newspaper was only three years 
old at the time and cork insulation had been used to deaden the 
noise and vibration. 

Employee Liability. In some respects, a newspaper is responsi- 
ble for the actions of its employees in the course of their employ- 
ment, and, in other ways, it is not. The dividing line is not very 
clear. A newspaper is likewise generally responsible for indus- 
trial accidents that happen to employees in the course of their 
work. Such mishaps are commonly covered by workmen’s 
compensation systems established under the laws of the several 
states. 

Where it is clear that the employee is acting as the agent of 
the newspaper there is no difficulty in fixing the responsibility if 
a tort or a crime has been committed. The employee may be 
liable as an individual, but the newspaper is responsible also if 
the act occurred while he was at work and was done in the line of 
duty. This is self-evident, for example, in cases of libel, con- 
tempt of court, or invasion of privacy. The difficulty arises, 

1 Cf. ibid., June 2, 1934, p. 26; Nov. 3, 1934, p. 8. 

2 Cf. ibid., Oct. 28, 1933, p. 11. 
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however, in determining just who are bona fide employees and 
just how far the agency relationship extends. 

Just what is the relationship, for instance, between the newsboy 
and the newspaper? Is he an employee or is he, in the language 
of the lawyers, an independent contractor? The question may 
seem a simple one but it is important because upon the answer 
depends: (1) the liability for any injuries he receives while at 
work; (2) the liability for any damage he may do while carrying 
or collecting for his papers; and (3) the application and enforce- 
ment of the child labor laws.^ 

Whether the newspaper is liable for injuries to a carrier seems 
to hinge upon whether he is an employee. If he is, the newspaper 
is responsible if the injury occurs while in the course of his 
employment; if he is an independent merchant, the paper is not 
liable. After an extensive search, attorneys for the Chicago 
Tribune gave the following opinion on this point: “ . . . except 
in the case of special statutes, newspaper boys who are paid a 
fixed salary are undoubtedly not merchants, but are em^ployees 
and so within the Workmen's Compensation Act. Where, 
however, a newspaper carrier, owns his own route and purchases 
newspapers outright for the purpose of reselling them, it would be 
quite reasonable to suppose that the courts would denominate 
them merchants, and so not within the Workmen's Compensation 
Act."^ But in North Carolina, the state industrial commission 
ruled that a carrier is an employee and awarded a boy $7 a week 
for 30 days after he suffered a broken collar bone in a scufSe with 
another carrier.^ The decision was appealed by the publisher. 

Under certain conditions, newspapers are liable for injuries to 
newspaper boys outside the city of publication, according to a 
ruling by the State Compensation Court in Lincoln, Neb. A 
sixteen-year-old carrier at Alma, Neb., was awarded $1.50 a 
week for 23 weeks and the Hastings, Neb., Daily Tribune was 
ordered to pay $250 for medical and hospital bills in payment for 
injuries suffered by the boy when an automobile struck his bicycle 
while he was delivering copies of the Tribune in Alma. The court 
held that the boy was an employee of the paper because he was 

1 Cy. ibid., Apr. 14, 1934, p. 13, for article by Robert C. Turman, 'Ts 
Carrier Independent Contractor?” 

^ Quoted ibid, 

3 Cf, ibid,j Jan, 18, 1936, p. 42. 
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required to give bond to it, because he had to follow its instruc- 
tions as to the time and manner of delivering newspapers, and 
because he was not permitted to deliver copies of any competing 
daily. 

Another kind of action involving a carrier was one in which the 
Akron Beacon Journal was sued by a woman who claimed that 
she was injured by a paper thrown by a newsboy.^ In the lower 
courts she won a verdict of $1000 on the finding that the carrier 
was the servant or employee of the paper. The Ohio Court of 
Appeals set this aside and the reversal was, in effect, upheld by 
the Ohio Supreme Court. The case was regarded as important 
as setting a precedent, and also because it would have compelled 
the newspapers of Ohio to contribute further to the workmen's 
compensation fund and thus carry more insurance than formerly. 

The Birmingham News Co. was made defendant in an action by 
two brothers who had been arrested at the instigation of a district 
circulation manager for the newspaper following the theft of 
newspapers in his district. ^ The men were acquitted and they 
sued the newspaper on the principle that the district manager was 
acting as its agent. The Alabama Supreme Court held that, even 
though they had been falsely arrested and even though they had 
been taken into custody at the behest of the agent of the news- 
paper, such an action was not in his line of duty. In brief, the 
court laid down the principle that a subordinate agent such as a 
district manager has no authority to have arrests made and that 
should he do so the newspaper or indeed any employer is not 
liable. 

Child Labor Laws. Newspapers have a double interest in child 
labor legislation. They are interested in it as a matter of public 
policy and they have a direct interest in how it affects them. To a 
large extent newspapers are dependent for much of their distribu- 
tion upon child labor. There are these differences, however: the 
employment of boys for this work is under close supervision; the 
employment of girls for such work has been largely eliminated; 
the work does not interfere with school; and, as it is now con- 
ducted, the employment is not only profitable but gives a sound 
training in salesmanship which is useful to the boy in later 
life. 

1 C/. md., May 4, 1935, p. 38. 

2 Cf, ibid., Apr. 7, 1934, p. 18. 
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The adoption of a federal child labor amendment has long been 
advocated. Many of the states already have such legislation in 
force. Generally this covers the carrying or selling of newspapers 
as well as other forms of employment by those under age. Sec- 
tion 1 of the proposed amendment to the federal Constitution 
passed by Congress in 1927 reads, ^^The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.”^ 

There has been sharp difference of opinion as to how such an 
amendment would apply to the newspapers. The National Child 
Labor Committee, for example, has emphasized that it would not 
mean, if adopted, that boys under eighteen could not sell and 
deliver papers but that it would merely give Congress regulatory 
powers and that it was aimed primarily at hazardous occupations. ^ 

Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
pointed out that there are some 500,000 newspaper carriers who 
work without any interference with school on an average of less 
than 90 minutes a day and earn approximately $100,000,000 
a year.3 ^^There is a vast difference,^^ he objected, “between the 
power proposed to be delegated to Congress under the terms of 
this amendment and the program of the regulation of the employ- 
ment of minors, either full time or part time, within a particular 
industry. The amendment gives to Congress absolute power to 
‘limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years 
of age.^'^ He took exception to the use of the word “prohibit’^ 
as indefensible on the ground that “such power is too broad and 
subject to too great abuse.’' He pointed out further that the 
amendment fails to define just what is meant by “labor.” 

Just before the U. S. Supreme Court invalidated the N.I.R.A., 
an agreement was reached between the federal Department of 
Labor and the A.N.P. A. relative to restrictions on newsboy labor. 
After the court had thrown out the act in 1935 many newspapers 
agreed voluntarily to observe various provisions of the newspaper 
code, including the newsboy regulations. This voluntary observ- 
ance tended to disprove the charge that many newspapers were 
exploiting child labor and were therefore opposed to the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment. A bulletin of the A.N.P.A. asserted 

1 Cf. ibid., Feb. 10, 1934, p, 26. 

2 Cf. ibid., Nov. 4, 1933, p. 5. 

3 Cf. ibid., Nov. 11, 1933, p, 39. 
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that proponents of the amendment were guilty of “deliberate 
misrepresentation of facts in order to make a case against the 
newspapers which, it pointed out, went to great lengths to pro- 
mote welfare work among their newsboys.^ 

Maryland has had a so-called newsboy law in effect since 1912.2 
It requires every newsboy or carrier under sixteen years of age in 
towns of 20,000 or more population to secure a license and a 
badge from the State Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. 
Three types of badges are provided : a route server^s badge which 
permits a boy to serve on a regular route between 3 :30 and 5 p.m. ; 
another which permits a boy of twelve or over to sell papers on 
the street during certain hours when school is not in session; and 
a third which permits a boy of fourteen or fifteen to sell papers 
at any time between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. unless school is in session 
in the city of sale. To obtain a badge, a boy must furnish written 
certification from his parents and from school authorities that 
he is of proper age and that his school record is satisfactory. 
For the first violation of the law, a warning is issued, for the next 
the license is revoked for six months, and after that it may be 
withdrawn. 

Utah adopted a Child Labor Law in 1933 which, among other 
things, covers “street trades.^'^ The pertinent provision here is 
that “A boy between 14 and 18 may sell or distribute newspapers 
or other articles or engage in any other street trade if he obtains a 
badge; a boy between 12 and 14 may distribute newspapers, 
periodicals, and handbills on fixed residential routes if he obtains 
a badge. Such work is prohibited for boys under 16 between 
7 P.M. and 6 a.m. and during the hours when the public schools 
are in session. (Girls under 18 may not engage in street trades.) 
Badges are issued by the oflSicer issuing employment certificates 
upon presentation of the same proof of age and physical fitness 
as IS required for such a certificate and must be renewed 
annually.’^ Under the terms of this law, a minor who is injured 
while illegally employed gets double the compensation he would 
receive if legally employed and the employer himself must pay 
the additional amount, 

1 Cf. ihid.j Apr. 25, 1936, p. 98; also, Mar. 21, 1936, p. 41; also, supra, 
p. 57. 

2 Cf. ibid., Apr. 7, 1934, p. 37. 

3 Cf. ibid., Oct. 13, 1934, p. 39. 
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Child labor can also be controlled to some extent through 
local ordinances. In Detroit, following the murder of an eleven- 
year-old girl who was selling punch board chances, an ordinance 
was passed which, among other things, prohibited boys under 
seventeen selling or delivering papers between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
except on Saturday when the hour was extended to 10 p.m.^ 
Under a second ordinance, the school superintendent was given 
authority to license boys to carry papers. Such boys were also 
required to have a badge and to carry only an established route. 

Sale of Newspapers. It might seem odd that anyone should 
contest the right of the newspaper to control the sale of its papers, 
but this has occurred in a number of instances. Such actions 
have generally arisen either over the price charged for the paper 
or over the sale of competing publications by the same dealer. 
The newspapers, it appears, not only have the legal right to select 
the dealers but the price at which the publication is to be sold. 

It was the custom for years for news dealers in New York City 
to charge 5 cents for bulldog editions of morning newspapers and 
to overcharge similarly for early editions of Sunday issues. This 
practice, arbitrary on the part of the dealers, is estimated to have 
cost the public $10,000 a night and to have hurt morning news- 
paper circulation in New York. By agreement the publishers 
finally refused to sell papers to dealers who charged the excessive 
price. A newsdealer thereupon brought an action for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the publishers to supply him with papers. 
The Bronx County Supreme Court dismissed the suit, upholding 
the newspapers in their refusal to sell to such dealers and ruling 
that publishers are entitled to sell only to dealers of their choice. ^ 

Another action was brought by a Bridgeport, Conn., news 
dealer against the Bridgeport Times-Star which had set up an 
exclusive distribution system with its own branches and carriers.® 
The dealer in question declined to serve on an exclusive basis and 
sought to circumvent the Times-Star's policy by buying his supply 
at the regular retail price from other dealers. The newspaper 
countered by limiting sales to one per customer. The dealer 
then went to court to try to compel the newspaper to furnish 
him with papers, to refrain from soliciting his territory, and to 

1 Cf, ibid., Nov. 3, 1934, p. 28. 

2 Cf, ibid,, Feb. 24, 1934, p. 11. 

3 Cf, ibid,, Nov. 24, 1934, p. 36. 
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pay $10,000 damages. The court upheld the newspaper, and the 
action was dismissed. 

Newspapers are sometimes aifected by local ordinances which 
may be specific or general. In Milwaukee, the Sentinel-News Co. 
went to court over a zoning ordinance which restricted the dis- 
tribution of papers to carriers in residential districts.^ The 
publishing company both prior to and following the passage of 
the ordinance had been distributing newspapers for delivery 
to carriers at private garages where the boys called for them. 
The city and its building inspector argued that this practice 
violated the ordinance. The case eventually found its way to 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court which ruled in favor of the Sen- 
tinel-News Co. 2 

Dental and Optometry Advertising. A number of states have 
statutes aimed at certain kinds of professional advertising. 
These apply particularly to dental and to a lesser extent to 
optometry advertising. A New Jersey statute restricting such 
advertising was attacked by the publishers of that state as being 
contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment.® The New Jersey act 
empowers the state dental board to revoke the licenses of dentists 
who advertise in any manner the price or durability of their 
works or products. Yet in New York the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court upheld the right of dentists to advertise 
regardless of state dental board rules so long as the advertising 
was not ‘^untrue, fraudulent, misleading or deceptive.''^ Oregon 
also has a law regulating advertising by dentists.® 

In Connecticut the Superior Court at Hartford granted a ' 
permanent injunction restraining the state board of examiners in 
optometry from enforcing its rule against price advertising rela- 
tive to optical goods and services.® The effect of the rule was 
that optical stores not connected with department stores did 
not need to have a licensed optometrist and could advertise fixed 

1 Cf, ibid,, Nov. 18, 1933, p. 36. 

® Soon after the sale of the Philadelphia Inquirer in 1936, it changed its 
news agent at Wilmington, Del. The former agent, who had had the 
agency for 18 years, sought an injunction but the court denied this. C/. 
ibid., Sept. 26, 1936, p. 6. 

3 Cf, ibid,, Apr. 28, 1934, p. 72, 

4 Cf, ibid,, July 28, 1934, p. 14. 

s Cf, ibid., Aug. 31, 1935, p. III. 

6 Cf. ibid., Apr. 7, 1934, p. 33. 
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prices, while optical departments of stores could not do so. The 
court observed that in the so-called learned professions adver- 
tising is universally considered unethical but that this is not true 
of optometry where advertising is the practice. 

Under a temporary injunction obtained by a number of 
Milwaukee dental firms, the Wisconsin dental examiners were 
restrained from interfering with their methods of advertising their 
services. The Circuit Court at Milwaukee, however, upheld the 
constitutionality of the rules and regulations governing dental 
and optometrical advertising under the general police powers of 
the state. ^ The Wisconsin law prohibited certain forms of 
advertising including the mention of prices and the use of large 
illuminated commercial signs. 

Federal Censorship. The federal Packers’ and Stockyards 
Act of 1921 contains a provision which in effect gives the bureau 
of animal industry the right to censor certain kinds of adver- 
tising. ^ The act, among other things, makes it unlawful for 
packers to '^engage in or use any unfair, unjustly discriminatory, 
or deceptive practice or device in commerce.” The statute 
appears to have been little known even in the Department of 
Agriculture. It came to light as the result of objection made to 
sausage copy which led to the cancellation of some newspaper 
advertisements. The copy declared that the sausage was 
^‘made on the farm by farm people,” whereas it was made in the 
factory. The packer agreed to correct the misstatements, but the 
bureau did not seek the cancellation of the existing contracts. 

Exclusive Contracts- Oklahoma was the first state to adopt a 
law prohibiting the granting of discounts by a newspaper in 
return for an exclusive advertising contract on the part of the 
advertiser.^ This came about as the result of a long fight involv- 
ing the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman (morning) and Times 
(evening), and the Oklahoma News, The last-named paper 
complained to the Federal Trade Commission concerning an 
exclusive advertising contract used by the Daily Oklahoman and 
Times in selling space to the larger department stores and other 
advertisers in Oklahoma City. It also charged that the state 

1 Cf, ibid,, Feb. 3, 1934, p. 20. 

2 Cf. ibid., Dec. 23, 193.3, p, 12. 

3 <7/. ibid., May 4, 1935, p. 8; Sept. 28, 1935, p. 6.; c/. also, Florida bill, 
ibid., June 1, 1935, p. 34. 
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anti-trust laws were being violated. Another case brought 
before the Federal Trade Commission involved two other 
Oklahoma newspapers. The Blackwell, Okla., Journal was 
charged by the Blackwell Tribune with selling advertising so far 
below cost as to be ruinous and that its advertising and circula- 
tion policies constituted, in effect, an effort to drive the Tribune 
out of business. The discounts were eventually dropped.^ 
The Federal Trade Commission issued an order prohibiting the 
quoting or charging of advertising rates below the cost to the 
newspaper of the advertisement as set up and published.^ This 
decision marked an important precedent. 

The Oklahoma law sought to protect the second and third 
papers in competitive areas. Section 2 of this statute provided:*^ 

It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, corporation or association, 
engaged in the sale or furnishing of advertising or space for advertise- 
ments in publications thereof, to sell or furnish the same at a price less 
than the cost, if the effect or intent thereof is to establish or maintain 
a virtual monopoly hindering competition or restraining trade or to 
destroy the competition of any regular established publisher located 
and doing business in the same town, city or community wherein said 
person, firm, corporation or association is located and doing business. 

Anti-trust Laws. Publications will not ordinarily be affected 
by the anti-trust laws but it would appear that they may be under 
special circumstances. The Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc., a 
group of five midwestern agricultural journals, was ordered by 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals to pay the Indiana Farmers’ 
Guide Publishing Co., of Huntington, Ind., $37,000 in an action 
charging violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Law.^ The deci- 
sion, handed down at Chicago in 1936, affirmed the finding of the 
federal District Court at Indianapolis which originally heard the 
case. The award was for triple damages totaling $30,000 with 
attorneys’ fees of $7000. The action grew out of the acquisition 
by the Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc., of a substantial monopoly 
of the advertising in the farm journal field which, the Indiana 

1 CJ iUd., June 29, 1935, p. 12; Aug. 17, 1935, p. 8; Sept. 14, 1935, p. 12. 

2 Cf. ibid.. Sept. 12, 1936, p. 6; Sept. 19, 1936, p. 30; Jan. 23, 1937, p.l4; 
Feb. 20, 1937, p. 38. 

3 Cf. ibid., May 4, 1935, p. 8. 

4 Cf. ibid., Apr. 4, 1936, p. 14. 
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Farmers^ Guide charged, destroyed competition and amounted 
to unlawful conspiracy in restraint of trade. Up to May, 
1937, this case had twice been before the U. S. Supreme Court. 
In the seventh federal court decision on it up to April, 1937, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the lower court^s damage 
judgment of $37,000.^ 

Free Papers. Various prohibitions have been thrown up 
against publications circulated without charge in a number of 
communities. Such legislation has been aimed particularly at 
that class of publications known as shopping guides. The 
Postal Regulations as well as municipal ordinances and state laws 
have been invoked to restrict such publiq^-tions. In San Fran- 
cisco, the Shopping News appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court for 
a writ of certiorari after the U. S. Court of Appeals had upheld a 
municipal ordinance preventing the circulation of such publica- 
tions. ^ Passed in 1932, the ordinance exempted newspapers or 
other publications printing news of a general nature but pro- 
hibited the distribution of any '^handbill or any printed or written 
advertising matter by placing or causing the same to be placed in 
any automobile, or in any yards, or on any porch, or in any mail 
box not in possession or under the control of the person so dis- 
tributing the same.^’ It was argued that this was discriminatory. 
But the Supreme Court denied the petition. 

In Los Angeles a similar ordinance in effect banned the dis- 
tribution of shopping news publications and other forms of 
handbills in apartment houses, hotels, bungalow courts, and 
office and loft buildings without the written consent of the 
owners or building managers.^ A Jersey City ordinance which 
restricted the distribution of unsolicited advertising to residences 
was upheld by the New Jersey Supreme Court.** The federal 
courts later declined to interfere in this case, which, by the way, 
involved the distribution of circulars for a New York Daily 
Mirror development in New Jersey.® ^ 

The postoffice department also issued an order forbidding the 
use of private mail boxes for anything except matter bearing 

1 C/. Md,, Apr. 3, 1937, p. 60. 

2 Cf. ibid., Oct. 27, 1934, p. 18; Sept. 29, 1934, p. 10; Mar. 24, 1934, p. 10. 

® Cf. ibid., July 7, 1934, p. 6. 

^ Cf. ibid., Dec. 23, 1933, p. 10. 

® Cf. ibid., Feb. 17, 1934, p. 6. 
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postage.^ The order struck at such mailable matter as state- 
ments of accounts, sales bills, and advertising circulars. Mail 
carriers were instructed to remove from letter boxes and other 
receptacles mailable matter on which no postage had been paid 
and to carry it to the post office to be held for postage. 

Sales Tax Laws. As a general rule, certain basic exemptions 
were made in the general sales tax laws enacted after 1930. 
These exemptions included such commodities as bread, milk, and 
newspapers. Yet in a number of states there have been cases in 
which the status of newspapers has been called into question 
relative to this form of tax. The Ohio Sales Tax Law specifi- 
cally exempts newspapers from the tax, yet in Utah the State 
Tax Commission ruled that the 2 per cent sales tax applied to 
newspapers.^ In Illinois the State Department of Finance held 
that the 2 per cent tax was payable on all mail circulation within 
the state and on counter sales.® In West Virginia it was held 
that mail subscribers must pay the customers^ tax of 2 per cent, 
but that the tax did not apply to old or delinquent subscriptions 
or to subscriptions from out-of-state readers.^ 

In 1936, 26 states had the sales tax in one form or another.® 
Of these, 8 — Missouri, Oklahoma, Arizona, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, Washington, Indiana, and West Virginia — applied the 
tax to advertising. Under the heading of services, publications 
including newspapers were taxed in 10 states. These were: 
Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Oklahoma, Arizona, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Washington, Indiana, and West Virginia. 

Tax on Advertising. the behest of the late Senator Huey 
P. Long an iniquitous 2 per cent tax on gross newspaper-adver- 
tising receipts was forced through the Louisiana Legislature in 
1934.® The legislation was discriminatory in that it was a 
political measure designed to wreak political vengeance upon 
newspapers which had dared to oppose Long and further in that 
it did not apply uniformly to all newspapers but was so devised 

1 Cf. ibid., Jan. 6, 1934, p. 20. 

2 Cf, md.^ Aug. 25, 1934, p. 11. 

« Cf. ibid., Apr. 7, 1934, p. 34; Nov. 18, 1933, p. 36. 

^ Cf, ibid., Apr. 21, 1934, p. 80. 

® Ohio Tax Commission report. 

® Cf. Editor & Publisher, July 14, 1934, p. *13; July 21, 1934, p. 4; Aug. 11, 
1934, p. 8; Aug. 25, 1934, p. 5; Sept. 8, 1934, p. 5; Sept. 29, 1934, p. 33; 
Feb. 15, 1936, pp. bff. 
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as to hit those which were stoutest in their opposition to the Long 
machine and its methods. Significantly, Long^s own publication, 
The American Progress , was printed at Meridian, Miss., and thus 
escaped the tax which affected all Louisiana newspapers with a 
circulation of 20,000 or more per weeh, or an average of 3333 per 
day. The law covered all publications in that circulation class 
as well as movie advertising but newspapers were the chief target. 
This vicious legislation was fought through the state courts to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, which in a momentous decision in 
February, 1936, unanimously held the Louisiana law to be 
unconstitutional, pointing out that, if carried to extremes, it 
could destroy both newspaper advertising and circulation and 
thus operate as a double restraint. No other state has so far 
followed Louisiana's example. 

Other Tax Rulings. Newspapers pay much the same kinds of 
taxes as other similar industrial and commercial enterprises. 
These include property and income taxes and assessments for 
workmen's compensation. They are also subject to the new 
federal social security legislation which is a form of unemploy- 
ment and retirement insurance. 

Newspapers are especially concerned with federal and state 
tax rulings as they affect the business of individual publications. 
Such a case was one to which the Sioux City Journal was a 
party. ^ Between 1887 and 1918, its circulation was built up to 
a total of 55,488 at a cost of $184,970 by means of contests and 
special solicitation, or at a cost per subscriber of $3.67. By 1928 
its circulation had increased by 5521 which, multiplied by $3.67, 
gave a total of $20,262 which the internal revenue commissioner 
eliminated frpm the paper's deductions, thereby increasing the 
amount taxable. A similar amount was taken for the paper's 
1929 return. The newspaper contended that it was neither 
building up nor increasing its circulation but was maintaining 
what was already built up and brought an action against the 
U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at St. Louis ruled in favor of the newspaper, holding that expendi- 
tures to maintain a newspaper's circulation are not capital outlays 
but ^'ordinary and necessary operating expenses" and therefore 
deductible for income tax f)urposes. 

Conversely, the Washington Star lost an action in which it 
claimed the right to deduct its contributions to the local Oom- 

^ Cf. ibid., June 15, 1935, p. 45; Aug. 10, 1935, p. 9, 
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munity Fund from its income tax returns of 1929 and 1930.^ 
The U. S. Board of Tax Appeals upheld the contention of the 
newspaper, but the internal revenue commissioner took the case 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals which ruled that the privilege of 
deducting from gross income in making out tax returns enjoyed 
by individual taxpayers does not extend to corporations. The 
Board of Tax Appeals was also asked to rule on whether the 
amount spent by a newspaper in making an investigation into 
township affairs in the public interest was a legally deductible 
expense. 2 The right to do so had been denied by the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue. The issue was raised by the Bergen 
Evening Record of Hackensack, N. J. 

Customs Regulations. Most newspapers probably have little 
to do with customs regulations except through imports of news- 
print. Yet even here the law is meticulous. It specifies that 
paper for standard newsprint to be entitled to free entry shall 
weigh from 30 to 35 pounds for each 500 sheets 24 by 36 inches in 
size, A shipment of newsprint imported by the Christian Science 
Monitor was found to weigh 36.22 pounds per 500 sheets of the 
size specified.^ The Treasury Department thereupon sought to 
collect the customs duty. The case was heard before the XJ. S. 
Customs Court which decided unanimously in favor of the news- 
paper. Evidence was presented to show that there has been a 
steady trend toward the use of heavier stock by American news- 
papers. “It is unreasonable,^^ the court held, “to assume that 
Congress intended to prevent newspaper publishers from improv- 
ing the quality of their papers, or to limit them to a certain weight 
of paper per ream, any more than to a paper of a particular 
width.'^ In other words, the use to which imported newsprint 
is to be put is more important than its physical specifications in 
determining whether it shall be admitted duty free. 

Misuse of Newspapers. Ohio has on its statute books two 
examples of another kind of legislation affecting newspapers. 
The one, Section 6319-8, deals with threats of publication to 
influence oflScial action. It reads: 

Any newspaper company, or owner, ofiicer, editor, writer or repre- 
sentative thereof, who attempts to improperly influence any public 
official for or against any public measure or official action by threats 

1 Cf. ihid., June 22, 1935, p. 8. 

2 Cf. ibid., Oct. 6, 1934, p. 32. 

3 Cf. ibid., Mar. 28, 1936, p. 10. 
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of publication of articles derogatory of such official on the floor or in 
the cloak or committee rooms of any general assembly or other legisla- 
tive body, to which he has access because of his connection with the 
newspaper, for or against any proposed law, ordinance or other legisla- 
tive act, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not exceeding $1000 or imprisoned not exceeding one year, or 
both. 

The other, Section 4785-197, concerns the naisuse or abuse of 
newspaper publications. It provides: 

Any person being the owner, editor, writer or employee of any 
newspaper, magazine, or other publication of any description, whether 
published regularly or irregularly, who uses the columns of any such 
publication for the printing of any threats, direct or implied, in the 
columns of any such publication for the purpose of controlling or 
intimidating candidates for public office; or who directly or indirectly 
solicits, receives or accepts any payment, promise or compensation 
for influencing or attempting to influence votes through any printing 
[sic] matter except through matter inserted in such publication as 
^‘paid advertisement and so designated, shall be guilty of corrupt 
practice and upon conviction therefor shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than five hundred and not more than one thousand dollars 
for each offense. 

False Information. Ohio has * another statute designed to 
protect the newspaper against persons who supply it with false 
information or false news items. This is in addition to the laws on 
fraudulent advertising. This section. No. 6319-'7, follows: 

Whoever contributes to or furnishes any statement, allegation or 
news item to a newspaper, knowing that such statement, allegation, 
or news item is untrue, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
complaint of such newspaper company or of any person or persons 
injured in property, person or reputation by the publication of such 
statement, allegation or news item and upon conviction thereof, shall 
be fined not exceeding $500 or imprisoned in the county jail or workhouse 
not exceeding six months, or both.^ 

Errors in Advertisements. Typographical or other errors in 
advertising affect both the newspaper and the advertiser. If the 

^ In a case arising in 1936 under this statute two students received sus- 
pended sentences and were put on probation for a year for giving the Ohio 
State Journal, as a ‘‘joke,'" a false story concerning the supposed death of a 
girl student. 
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fault lies with the advertiser no blame attaches to the publication. 
If, however, the newspaper has made the error, it is a different 
matter. There is no question in such a case but that the adver- 
tiser is morally and legally entitled at least to a correction and to 
such other redress as the newspaper can give within reason. 
The policies of individual publications vary. 


CORRECTION 

Because of an error in tlie adTcrlitemeaf of The Union 
Co. In Mondasr’s Citizen, through a transposition of prices, 
Women’s Northern Seal C<»ts were priced at 4^, and 
Women’s $1.00 Gloves of Babbifa were priced at 
$49.00. The items should have appeared as follows: 


Women’s $1.00 Gloves 
of Rabbit’s Hair 

49 * 

The Season’s 5 Popular Shades, 


Women’s Northern SeaP 
Fur Coats 

*49 

Were .$89.75 and $99, ‘Dyed Coney 


Fig. 38. — Correction of an error in which the prices of two items were transposed. 


The general practice as soon as such an error is discovered is 
to make a correction by the next edition or, if the error is a serious 
one, to order a makeover. In some cases newspapers repeat the 
corrected advertisement the next day with an explanation in the 
news columns if it seems advisable. If the newspaper has been 
at fault and if the store suffers either materially or in good will, 
it is clearly up to the newspaper to repair the damages as far as 
possible. 
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But it is also a policy to limit the newspaper's liability for 
errors. General rules and regulations of the Chicago Tribune, for 
example, specify that it '"will not be responsible for errors in 
advertisements in its first daily edition unless okayed copy is 
received at the Tribune office before 3 p.m. of the day previous to 
date of publication,” nor will it be responsible ^^for errors when 
correct proof of advertisement does not accompany insertion 
order or for insertion of incorrect cuts or matrix supplied by 
another newspaper.” Similarly, the Christian Science Monitor 
rate card carries a notice that ^'Credit for errors in advertise- 
ments allowed for first insertion only.” 

It is a general practice in case of an error to explain to con- 
sumers who hurry to the store to take advantage of the obvious 
bargain how it came about. The Chicago Better Business 
Bureau drew up a set of rules to follow in such cases. ^ If the 
newspaper was at fault, it recommended that the store show 
customers a letter from the publication by way of explanation 
so as to avoid the appearance of an alibi and to preserve the 
confidence of the buying public. If the customer insists upon 
the bargain, it is fairly common practice to accommodate him 
and look to the newspaper to make the necessary final adjust- 
ment with the advertiser. 

In one such case, the La Crosse Tribune & Leader-Press capi- 
talized on the mistake. 2 In this instance an advertisement 
carried a coupon with the notice that 'Hhis coupon and five cents ” 
would buy a pair of tennis shoes. The store quickly sold 375 
pairs of shoes and the newspaper capitalized on the error the 
next day. The shoes ordinarily cost 79 cents and were to have 
been 59 cents. It cost the publication $202.50 to make up the 
difference. In its notice, the paper observed, ^^But the Tribune 
rather delights in the error, expensive though it was, for it brought 
a vivid reassurance of the fact that, no matter how inconspicuous 
an item in an ad may appear to be, it is thoroughly read by the 
people of this community. Verily, the experience was a back- 
wash upon itself of what the Tribune has always maintained — 
it pays to advertise.” 

Lotteries. As has been said, the federal government and most 
of the states have strict laws against lotteries of all kinds. The 

1 Cf, Editor cfe Publisher, Jan. 13, 1934, p. 36; Feb. 17, 1934, p. 10. 

2 Cf. ibid., Mar. 31, 1934, p. 16. 
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purpose of such legislation is to prevent gambling. The Post 
Office Department is particularly alert in such matters. An 
unusual case involving a charge of operating a lottery arose in 
1936 in St. Louis involving the Globe-Democrat.^ That newspaper 
was running a ^'Famous Names'^ contest in which a series of 
drawings was published and the contestants were to identify 
the proper person. The attorney general of Missouri brought an 
action in the State Supreme Court asking that the charter of the 
Globe-Democrat be revoked and its rights to do business in 
Missouri be canceled on the ground that the contest was a 
lottery, for which no such power was given by its charter. It was 
contended that the newspaper was limited to carrying on only a 
general printing, publishing, and bookbinding business, that the 
contest was, in effect, a lottery and was such as to arouse the 
gambling instinct of the public. The publishers of the Globe- 
Democrat made a categorical denial of the charges and blamed the 
action on its competitors. In a report filed months later, a 
special commissioner named by the Missouri supreme court 
reported that the contest as conducted by the Globe-Democrat 
was not a lottery and that the newspaper did not violate any 
laws in connection with its publication. ^ 

Suggested Periodical References 

Anonymous: Contracts Free from. Florida Tax," Editor & Publisher ^ 

Nov. 7, 1936, p. 32. 

: *‘A. P. Case Goes to Supreme Court," Editor & Publisher, Oct. 31, 

1936, p. 5. 

; “Court Voids Louisiana Newspaper Tax in Epochal Free Press 

Decision," Editor cfc Publisher, Feb. 15, 1936, p. 5. 

: “Daily Charged with Running a Lottery," Editor <St Publisher, 

Apr. 18, 1936, p. 8; c/., ibid., June 13, 1936, p. 8. 

: “Dentist Upheld in Test of N. J. Dental Ad Law," Editor <& Pub- 

Usher, Oct. 3, 1936, p. 36. 

: “Explains Carriers' Status,” Editor & Publisher, Nov. 28, 1936, 

p. 40. 

: “Group Selling Upheld by U. S. District Court Jury," Editor & 

Publisher, May 16, 1936, p. 8; cf., ibid., editorial, p. 30, 

: “In Interstate Commerce," editorial, Editor & Publisher, Sept. 19, 

1936, p. 30. 

: “Lobby Committee Investigates Advertising in Newspapers," 

Editor & Publisher, Aug. 3, 1935, p. 4. 

1 Cf. ibid., Apr. 18, 1936, p. 8; June 13, 1936, p. 8. 

2 Cf. ibid., Apr. 17, 1937, p. 10. 
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: “Milk Advertisers Lose Legal Fight,” Editor & Puhlisher, Feb. 15, 

1936, p. 9; c/., ibid., editorial, p. 26. 

: “News Agent Sues for Injunction against Philadelphia Inquirer,” 

Editor <Sc Publisher, Aug. 29, 1936, p. 41. 

; “Newsboy Ruling Changed,” Editor Publisher, Mar. 14, 1936, 

p. 45. 

: “Right to Reject Ads Upheld by Court,” Editor & Publisher, 

Apr. 8, 1933, p. 8. 

: “Sweepstakes News Is Widely Carried,” Editor & Publisher, 

Mar. 28, 1936, p. 6. 

: “Use of Newsprint Is Gauge for Customs,” Editor Publisher, 

Mar. 28, 1936, p. 10. 

Butler, James J. : “Below Cost Ad Rates Prohibited by Federal Trade 
Ruling,” Editor & Publisher, Sept. 12, 1936, p. 6. 

; “Rigid Censorship of Ads Aim of Bills,” Editor d: Publisher, Jan. 25, 

1936, p. I. 

: “Wagner Act Upheld in A.P. Case,” Editor cfe Publisher, Apr. 

17, 1937, p. 13. 

Ellis, George P.: “Security Law Analyzed for Dailies,” Editor & Publisher, 
Feb. 29, 1936, p. 10. 

Joyce, Arthur: “Right to Exclusive Organization for Street Sales Up- 
held,” Editor & Publisher, Oct. 3, 1931, p. 10. 

: “Right to Exclusive Sales Group Upheld,” Editor cfe Publisher, 

Dec. 12, 1931, p. 9. 

Layman, W. M.: “Legitimate Tax Avoidance Cited,” Editor <& Publisher, 
Oct. 24, 1936, p. 15, 

Lasser, J. K. : “Effects of New Profit Tax Law,” Editor & Publisher, Oct. 31, 
1936, p. 11. 

Mann, R. S. : “N.A,E.A. Asks Law Barring False Copy,” Editor & Pub- 
lisher, July 1, 1933, p. 9. 

: “Small Likelihood That Patman Act Will Level Off Ad Rates,” 

Editor & Publisher, Oct. 3, 1936, p. 24. 

Manning, George H.: “Law Passed in 1921 Permits U. S. Bureau to 
Censor Advertising,” Editor <k Publisher, Dec. 23, 1933, p. 12. 

: “New Food and Drug Bill Regulates Advertising Copy,” Editor & 

Publisher, June 10, 1933, p. 38. 

Perry, John W.: “Immediacy of Social Security Law Brings New Publisher 
Problems,” Editor & Publisher, Nov. 23, 1935, p. 5. 

Watson, Campbell; “Patman Bill Will Stand — Benson,” Editor cfe Pub- 
lisher, Nov. 7, 1936, p. 12. 



CHAPTER XVII 
THE POSTAL REGULATIONS 

For many years the newspapers of the United States have 
enjoyed preferential treatment at the hands of the Post Office 
Department- A definite reason exists for this preference, 
although other publications whose issuance is likewise in the 
public interest, enjoy similar privileges. Contrary to the popular 
impression, the annual postal deficits are not to be laid at the 
door of the newspapers and magazines which are among the 
best customers of the Post OfiS.ce Department- As will be seen, 
there is evidence to support such a statement. 

And while the government has followed the policy of extending 
certain postal privileges to the newspapers, it has also used the 
Postal Regulations to impose certain rather rigid and stringent 
restrictions upon the newspapers. These will be examined in 
some detail, but they include, for example, such prohibitions as 
advertisements, announcements or notices concerning lotteries, 
obscene matter, information as to methods of birth control or for 
producing abortion, as well as other material held to be non- 
mailable. In the application of these statutes, some of the 
ordinary processes of law are not followed and the postmaster 
general in particular and other postal authorities in general 
enjoy in some respects wide powers over all publications admitted 
to second-class entry, including newspapers. This discretionary 
power amounts in some ways to absolute censorship despite the 
freedom of the press clause in the Bill of Rights. 

Newspaper, Periodical, News Agent Defined. In general, 
mailable second-class matter embraces “all newspapers and other 
periodical publications which are issued at stated intervals and as 
frequently as four times a year. . . . There are two kinds of 
second-class matter: that sent by publishers or news agents, and 
that sent by others than publishers or news agents. 

^ Postal Laws and Regulations of the United States of America, 1932, ed., 
Sec. 519; hereafter designated as P.L. & R. 
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Under the postal regulations, a newspaper is held to be 
publication regularly issued at stated intervals of not longer than 
one week and having the characteristics of second-class matter 
prescribed by law/^^ 

By the same token, a periodical is ^^a publication regularly 
issued at stated intervals less frequently than weekly and having 
the characteristics of second-class matter prescribed by law/^^ 

News agents are defined as persons, including newsboys, 
engaged in business as news dealers or sellers of publications of the 
second class.® But a person who limits himself to working for 
one publication or the. publications of a single publisher is 
regarded as ^^a mere local agent and does not come within the 
above definition. A person, firm, or corporation desiring to mail 
second-class matter as a news agent at the second-class pound 
rates of postage must make formal application for the privilege, 
and pay a fee of $20. Privileges similar to those enjoyed by 
publications admitted to second-class entry are extended to 
qualified news agents. 

THE PREFERENTIAL RATE 

Advantages and Qualifications. On July 1, 1885, the postal 
rate for second-class matter was reduced from 2 to 1 cent per 
pound, while the second-class rate to persons other than pub- 
lishers was fixed at 1 cent for each four ounces. This was impor- 
tant because it meant a large saving to the publishers and enabled 
them to sell to the public more cheaply. 

Free County Matter. Under certain conditions, newspapers 
and other publications admitted to second-class entry may be 
carried free in the county of publication.^ The conditions to this 
added privilege are that (1) the addressee shall be an actual 
subscriber; (2) the residence of the subscriber shall actually be 
within the county in which the publication is printed in whole 
or in part and published; (3) the publication shall be addressed 
for delivery from a post office (or rural route emanating from such 
post ofiSce) not having letter-carrier service. If delivered at 
letter-carrier offices or distributed by carriers, postage must be 

1 lUd., Sec. 543-11. 

Sec. 543-12. 

3 Ihid., Secs. 554, 555, 556. 

^ Ibid., Sec. 543-4. 
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paid. The purpose of this privilege is to promote the circulation 
of small publications. It is particularly advantageous to small 
country weeklies. Free county matter must be presented and 
weighed separately for mailing from copies on Which postage is 
to be paid. , 

The theory behind these policies is simple. In the American 
concept newspapers are an important institution. While they 
represent private enterprise, it is their function to disseminate 
information and to help enlighten and educate the public. They 
are, in eflfect, conducted in the public welfare, and it is in the 
public interest to facilitate their operation so that the benefits 
possible from newspapers may be made available to the entire 
public. 

Qualifications. Not all publications are eligible to second- 
class privileges. The law sets up certain standards and qualifica- 
tions with which they must comply before they^ are admitted to 
second-class entry. To be admissible a newspaper or other 
publication must be:^ 

Regularly issued at stated intervals, as frequently as four times a 
year, and bear a date of issue, and be numbered consecutively. 

Issued from a known office of pubhcation. 

Formed of printed paper sheets, without board, cloth, leather, or 
other substantial binding, such as distinguish printed books for preserva- 
tion from periodical publications. 

Originated and published for the dissemination of information of 
public character, or devoted to literature, the sciences, arts, or some 
special industry. . . . 

Regularity of Issued If an issue is unavoidably omitted, the 
first succeeding issue must bear only the next consecutive serial 
number to the last preceding issue. Publications which regularly 
omit certain issues or suspend publication during certain periods 
are required to show this fact in connection with the statement 
of the frequency of issue as, for example, “Daily except Sunday.” 
Extra editions plainly issued to impart additional news or infor- 
mation, but received too late to insert in the regular issue are 
accepted at the second-class rate provided they are not issued 
for advertising purposes. Alleged periodical publications pro- 


^ IHd., Sec. 520. 
2 lUd.^ Sec. 524 
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dueed by the stencil, mimeograph, or hectograph process, or in 
imitation of typewriting are ineligible to second-class privileges. 

Known Office of PublicationA The postal laws define a known 
oflSice of publication as “a public office where the business of the 
newspaper or periodical is transacted during the usual business 
hours, and such office shall be shown by the publication itself.^' 
In towns with letter-carrier service the street and number of the 
office of publication are required. 

Newspapers and periodicals may have more than one office for 
transacting business, but must be mailed by the publisher as 
second-class matter at the pound rates of postage only at the 
post office or post offices where entered. The name of the post 
office of original entry must precede the names of any other offices 
of the publication and must receive equal prominence in all 
printed notices relative to the offices of publication. If a periodi- 
cal is issued at a place that is not a post office, the post office at 
which it is entered must be shown. 

In addition, a newspaper must have a list of legitimate sub- 
scribers. Such a list is defined by law as follows 

а. Such persons as have subscribed for the publication for a definite 
time, either by themselves or by another in their behalf, and have paid, 
or promised to pay, for it a substantial sum as compared with the adver- 
tised subscription price. 

б. News agents and newsboys purchasing copies for resale. 

c. Purchasers of copies over the publisher’s counter. 

d. The receivers of bona fide gift copies, duly accepted, given for 
their benefit and not to promote the interests of the donor. 

e. Other publishers to whom exchanges are mailed, one copy for 
another. 

/. Advertisers receiving one copy each in proof of the insertion of 
their advertisements. 

Legitimate List of Subscribers. The enjoyment of second- 
class privileges by newspapers hinges upon whether they have a 
^'legitimate list of subscribers.^'® The government therefore 
scrutinizes the methods of the publisher in fibdng the price of his 
publication and in obtaining subscriptions through the use of 
premiums, prizes, or other considerations, clubbing, or by giving 

1 Ibid., Sec. 525. 

2 Ibid., See. 526. 

3 Ibid., Sec. 526-1, 3. 
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commissions to agents. Subscriptions obtained ^'at a nominal 
rate’' are excluded from the legitimate list required by law. 
Subscriptions are defined as ''nominal” when (1) they yield the 
publisher less than 50 per cent of the regular advertised price for a 
single subscription, or (2) those received through agents or 
agencies on commission or in connection with clubbing arrange- 
ments as a result of which the publisher nets less than 30 per cent 
of the amount of the regular advertised subscription price. Also 
regarded as circulating at a nominal rate are publications of low 
subscription price from whose list of subscribers the publisher 
does not regularly exclude expired subscriptions or whose sub- 
scription price does not appear to be a material consideration in 
the business of the publisher.^ 

To be mailable at the second-class pound rates of postage and 
to qualify with respect to a legitimate list of subscribers, a publi- 
cation must have a circulation which consists in the main of copies 
supplied, by mail or otherwise, to persons who have themselves 
subscribed and paid or promised to pay for the publication. ^ 
Publications primarily for free circulation will not be accepted for 
mailing at the publishers’ second-class pound rates of postage. 
All copies of a publication printed, whether they go through the 
mails or not, are taken into account in determining whether the 
circulation is legitimate. Large numbers of extra copies paid 
for by an advertiser or other interested party must pay the 
transient second-class rate if distributed for advertising purposes. 

Advertising Sheets.® Whether a publication is intended 
primarily for advertising purposes or for free circulation or for 
circulation at nominal rates is determined from the facts in each 
case. "Primarily” here means the chief or principal object of a 
publication. Those designed primarily for advertising purposes 
within the meaning of the law include: (1) those owned and 
controlled by one or several individuals or business concerns and 
conducted as an auxiliary to, and essentially for, the advancement 
of the main business or calling of those who own or control them; 
(2) those which, having a few or no genuine or paid-up sub- 
scriptions, insert advertisements free on condition that the 
advertiser will pay for a number of papers which are sent to per- 

1 lUd,, Sec. 527-4. 

5^ lUd,, Secs. 627-5a, 527-56. 

3 lUd,, Sec. 527. 
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sons whose names are given to the publisher; (3) those which do 
advertising principally and whose columns are filled with editorial 
puffs, or firms or individuals advertising in the publication or who 
buy a certain number of copies for distribution; (4) publications 
devoted largely to advertising and having a nominal list of bona 
fide subscribers but whose circulation is mainly gratuitous. 

Advertisements. The regulations require that all advertise- 
ments in periodicals must be permanently attached thereto and 
sheets containing them must be substantially as large, but not 
larger, than the pages of the publication.^ Advertisements 
printed on sheets larger than the regular pages are inadmissible 
even though folded to the size of the regular pages. 

Mailings Examined. ^ Postmasters are required to examine 
mailings of publications entered at their offices as second-class 
matter to see whether the publishers are complying with the law 
and regulations. If a postmaster suspects that such a publication 
is not entitled to second-class mailing privileges, he must report 
the matter promptly, with any evidence or facts in support 
thereof, to the third assistant postmaster general. 

Some years ago two competing newspapers in a large city got 
into a bitter circulation war in which, as sometimes happens, all 
sound business principles and common sense flew out the window. 
These newspapers sold to city readers at the time for $6 a year, 
while the rate to rural subscribers was $3 a year. The competi- 
tion reached the point where the rural rate was temporarily 
whittled to 50 cents a year. The government stepped in at this 
point and served notice that a continuance of such a policy would 
jeopardize the second-class entry. The papers came to their 
senses, and the futile and unwarranted price war ended. The 
same policy applies to the excessive use of premiums, prizes, 
clubbing offers, commissions to agents, or anything that appreci- 
ably reduces the advertised annual rate. 

Expired Subscriptions. The government recognizes the right 
of publishers in good faith to extend credit on subscriptions when 
they expire. 2 This is done in order to enable the newspaper to 
obtain renewals. The Postal Regulations permit the continued 
mailing of such copies for a year after the date of expiration, 

1 im., Sec. 551-1, 2. 
lUd,, Sec. 558-1, 2. 

3 Ibid., Sec. 526-4. 
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except in the case of subscriptions for less than one year. Such 
copies may be counted in the sworn statement of circulation for a 
year. Copies sent to delinquent subscribers after one year must 
pay the transient second-class rate of 1 cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof unless the postage at the rate prescribed for 
fourth-class matter is lower, in which case the latter rates apply. ^ 
They are not eligible to be counted as paid circulation. 

Indicia. To be accepted for entry as second-class matter, a 
newspaper must publish certain information ‘^Conspicuously 
printed'^ on one of the first five pages, preferably on the first 
page. 2 This applies to each copy. Some states have somewhat 
similar requirements. The required information follows: 

1. Title of publication 

2. Date of issue 

3. Regular periods of issue, or frequency 

4. Serial number 

5. Known office of publication 

6. Subscription price 

7. Notice that it has been entered as second-class matter 

Penalty. The law not only prescribes the conditions under 
which second-class entry may be obtained but it provides a 
penalty for its abuse or misuse.^ A person who submits false 
information or evidence in order to obtain second-class privileges 
for a publication shall, upon conviction in the federal courts, 
“be fined not more than $500.’^ Once extended to a publication, 
however, second-class mail privileges may not be suspended or 
annulled until a hearing has been granted to the parties inter- 
ested.'^ Failure to comply with the provisions of the section 
relative to the so-called government statement within 10 days of 
being notified of such failure lays the offending publication open 
to being denied the privileges of the mail.^ 

The Government Statements This term, commonly used in 
connection with the sworn annual statement of the newspaper 
as to its circulation, is a misnomer. It is really a statement to 
the government, and it is in no sense an official statement based on 

^ Ibid., Sec. 546. 

2 Ibid., Sec. 530-2. 

^ Ibid., Sec. 535. 

^ Ibid., Sec. 53a 

5 lUd., Sec. 537. 

^Ibid. 
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The Citizen’s Sworn Statement 
Made Under the Federal Law 

Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re-i 
quired by the act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, of THE COLTXMBUS 
citizen; published daily except Sunday at Columbus, O., for Oct. 1, 
1936. 

State of Ohio, County of Franklin, ss: 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Ralph D. Henderson, who, having been duly] 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Columbus Citizen, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, circulation, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown In the above caption, required by the Act, of Aug. 
24, 1912, embodied in SecUon 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit; 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business manager are: 

Publisher— THE CITIZEN PUBLISHING CO., Columbus, O. 

Flditor—NELSON P. POYNTER, Columbus, O. 

Managing Editor — Claud P. Weimer, Columbus, O. 

Busmess Manager— RALPH D. HENDERSON, Columbus, O. 

OWNERS 

The Citizen Publishing Co., Columbus. O., of which the following 
stockholders own or hold one per cent or more of the stock of said 
corporation: 

The E. W. Scripps Co., Hamilton, O. (through which only Robert 
P. Scripps, West Chester, O., owns or holds indirectly one per cent 
or more of the stock of The Citizen Publishing Co.) 

Estate of Charles P. Fischer, Co- | Clare E. Cook, Columbus, O. 
lumbus, O. * C. C. Lyon, Columbus, O. 

The Thomas L. Sidlo Co., Wllmin^on, Del. (through which only 
Thomas L. Sidlo, Cleveland, O., owns or holds indirectly one per cent 
or more of the stock of The Citizen Publishing Co.) 

Milton A. McRae Corp., Wilmington, Del. (through which only es- 
tate of Milton a: McBad, deceased, Detroit, Mich., owns or holds in- 
directly one per cent or more of the stock of The Citizen Publishing 
Co.) 

The Newspaper Investment Co., Cincinnati, O. (through which no 
stockholder in said corporation owns or holds one per cent or more of 
the stock of The Citizen Publishing Co.) 

The Fourth Investment Co., Wilmington, Del. (through which no 
stockholder in said corporation owns or holds one per cent or zriore 
of the stock of The Citizen Publishing Co.) 

The Fifth Investment Co., Wilmington, Del. (through, .which no 
stockholder in said oozporatiotn owns or holds one i>er cent or more of 
the stock of The Citizen Publishing Co.) 
jNina B. Chandler, Bye, N. T. “ “ 

Hazel P. Hostetler, Cleveland, O. 

Elizabeth 15. Baker, Cleveland. O. 

H. N. Rickey, Cleveland, .O. 

J, W. Dampeer, Cleveland, O. 

J. J. Lynch. Cleveland, O. 

Caiester MacTammany, Pittsburgh. 

Pa. 


S. T. Hughes. Washington. D. C. 
Esther K. Morris, Washington. 
D. C. 

Mary L. Fentress, Richmond, Va. 
W. H. Dodge, Beverly HUls, Cal. 
Thomas O. Scripps, trustees for F« 
• T. Scripps. San Diego. Cal. 

J. C. Harper, La Jolla, Cal. 

That the kno\vh bondholders, mortgagees and otheir security 'hold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds,] 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and mcurlty holders, if any. contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
sec^ty holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
In any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting. Is given; also that the said tWo para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the Circumstances 'and conditions iinder which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other i>erson, assdeiation or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the X2 months preceding the date shown above is o<| 0 0*7 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) O X O I 

RALPH D. HENDERSON, 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of October, 1936. 
(Seal) CARL F, MAUL, 

Notary Public, Franklin County. *OhiO. 

(My commission expires January 24, 1938.) 


Fig. 39. — Example of government statement. 
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oflB.cial sources or one that has official sanction. It is a report 
required by law and, since the publisher has to swear to it before 
submitting it, he is technically liable for perjury should he make 
a false report. For most ordinary purposes, this annual state- 
ment may be taken as reasonably accurate, and yet, as described, 
it may vary considerably from the A.B.C. report for the same 
publication for any given period because of the different rules, 
definitions, and interpretations. 

To retain its second-class privileges, the federal law requires 
two things of a publication of general circulation. It must file 
with the postmaster general and with the postmaster at the point 
of entry a sworn annual statement, and it must publish that 
statement in its second issue after filing it with the proper author- 
ities. This statement is due not later than October 1 of each year. 

The sworn statement must show: 

1. The names and post office and addresses of the editor, managing 
editor, publisher, business managers, and owners. 

2. If the publication is owned by a corporation, the names and 
post-office addresses of all stockholders owning 1 per cent or more 
of the capital stock. 

3. The names of all known bondholders, mortgagees, or other security- 
holders, owning 1 per cent or more of such bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities. 

4. In the case of daily newspapers, a statement of the average number 
of copies of each issue of such publication sold or distributed to paid 
subscribers during the preceding 12 months. 

There are several exceptions to these requirements. Religious, 
fraternal, temperance, scientific, or other similar publications are 
exempted from the necessity of making such a statement of 
ownership. The rule regarding circulation figures applies only 
to daily newspapers and not to weekly newspapers, or to 
magazines. 

Other Publications. Publications of qualified benevolent or 
fraternal societies, educational institutions, state agencies, 
trades unions, and professional, literary, historical, or scientific 
societies are eligible for second-class entry. ^ They are accepted 
with advertisements as second-class matter if they are not pub- 
lished primarily for advertising purposes, if their circulation is 
limited to persons who pay as dues or assessments not less than 

^Ihid., Sec. 621. 
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half of the regular subscription price, to other bona fide sub- 
scribers, and to exchanges and if not more than 10 per cent of 
such circulation is given as sample copies. Under the provisions 
of another section, periodical publications of state departments of 
agriculture are permitted to pass through the mails as second- 
class matter if they contain no advertising matter, if they are 
issued to further the objects of such departments, and if they 
appear at least four times a year.^ 

Entry Fee. The schedule of entry fees for second-class matter 
was reduced in 1934 by action of Congress. ^ The revised fees are 
scaled on the basis of circulation, the new arrangement benefiting 
smaller newspapers. A single fee of $100 was formerly in effect. 
The present basis is $25 for a publication of not more than 
2000 circulation, $50 for those of more than 2000 and not exceed- 
ing 5000 circulation, and $100 for publications whose circulation 
is more than 5000. The fee is paid at the time of applying for 
second-class entry. In the event that a publication applies for 
second-class entry and the application is disapproved, half of the 
deposit is returned to the applicant, and the balance retained to 
cover the expense of investigation and other routine costs 
involved. 

Any application for entry of a publication as second-class 
matter must be accompanied by the proper fee.® After it is 
admitted to such entry, a publication may apply later for re-entry 
because of a change in its title, or in the frequency of its issue, 
or in its office of publication. But each such application calls 
for an additional fee of $10. A publication may also request 
additional entry as second-class matter but each such application, 
accompanied by a $10 fee, must state the approximate number 
and weight of the copies to be mailed at the post office and the 
territory to be served from that office.'^ 

When a domestic publication is first offered fpr mailing as 
second-class matter the application must also be accompanied by 
two representative copies of the publication nearest to the date of 
the application.® Pending its acceptance as second-class matter, 

1 Ibid., Sec. 522. 

2 C/. Editor <& Publisher, June 23, 1934, p. 40; P.L. & R., Sec. 528. 

s P.L. & R., Secs. 528-1, 532. 

* Ibid., Sec. 529-2. 

^Ibid., Sec. 529-a. 
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a publication makes a deposit to cover postage at the third- 
or fourth-class rate, whichever is applicable, but the matter is 
sent second class for the time being. If the formal application 
for second-class entry is approved, the difference between the two 
rates is refunded to the newspaper.^ The third assistant post- 
master general decides upon the admissibility of a publication as 
second-class matter. ^ 

Newspaper Rates.® The layman is apt to have the mistaken 
impression that the second-class rate of 1 ) 4 , cents a pound 
applies to the entire newspaper. Actually only the editorial 
contents are eligible to this rate, advertising being assessed at the 
zone rate. For this reason it is necessary for the newspaper to 
check accurately and to report to the postal authorities the 
exact proportions of editorial and advertising contents in any 
given issue. 

The rate for that part of the paper consisting of news and 
editorial matter is cents a pound regardless of where it goes 
in the United States or its possessions. The zone rate applied 
to advertising varies, of course, with the distance the publication 
goes; in other words, the greater the distance the higher the 
mailing cost. In the closing months of the Hoover administra- 
tion, the zone rates were increased under the terms of the 1932 
revenue act. These were reduced again to their former level 
effective July 1, 1934.^ The reductions ranged from 34 to 3 cents 
and the revised rates are as follows: first and second zones, 
134 cents; third zone, 2 cents; fourth zone; 3 cents; fifth zone, 
4 cents; sixth zone, 6 cents; seventh zone, 6 cents; and eighth 
zone, 7 cents. 

If the space devoted to advertisements in a publication does 
not exceed 5 per cent of the total, the postal rate is the same as if 
the entire publication was devoted to matter other than adver- 
tisements.^ Where the total weight of any one edition or issue 
of any such publication mailed to any one zone does not exceed 
1 pound, the postal rate is 1 cent.® The rate on religious, educa- 

1 lUd,, Secs. 529-3, 530-1. 

2 im., Sec. 531. 

8 im., Sec. 538. 

* Of, Editor & Publisher, June 2, 1934, p. 6. 

fi P.L. & R., Sec. 538-lc. 

^lUd., Sec. 538-2. 
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tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, and fraternal 
publications, not organized for profit, is cents per pound or 
fraction thereof.^ But the rate doubles and triples if the number 
of individual addressed copies or packages runs, respectively, 
from 32 to 48, or from 48 to 64 per pound, and still higher in 
proportion.^ Many other variations in rates occur as the cir- 
cumstances of mailing vary with the kind of publication, its 
weight, and whether for local or outside delivery.^ 

Rate on Transient Publications.^ If sent by others than the 
publisher or news agent, the rate of postage on publications 
entered as second-class matter is 1 cent for each 2 ounces or 
fraction thereof, unless the postage at the rates fixed for fourth- 
class matter is lower in which case the latter rates apply. This 
rate also applies to sample copies of publications entered as 
second-class matter up to 10 per cent in excess of the quantity 
entitled by law to be sent at the pound rates. It also covers 
copies mailed by publishers to others than subscribers or to 
persons ineligible to the legitimate list of subscribers required 
by law. 

Single Sheets.® Such sheets or portions thereof from any 
publication entered as second-class matter, sent by a publisher 
to an advertiser or to the latter^s agent on account of and in proof 
of the insertion of an advertisement, are received and transmitted 
through the mails at the zone rates of postage applicable to the 
advertising portions of such matter. 

Sample Copies. To qualify for mailing by the publisher at the 
office of entry at the second-class pound rates, sample copies must 
be copies sent to persons to induce them to subscribe for, adver- 
tise in, or become agents for, the publication.® They must be 
complete and unaltered copies of regular editions.^ They must 
be plainly marked as such on the address side of the exposed part 
of the publication or the package or wrapper.® Such copies may 
not be mailed to the same person oftener than three times in one 

1 lUd., Sec. 538-4. 

2 Ibtd., Sec. 538-5. 

3 Ibtd., Sec. 543. 

* Ibid., Sec. 545. 

® Ibid., Sec. 539. 

« Ibid., Sec. 547-1. 

7 Ibid., Sec. 547-2, 

8 Ibid., Sec. 547-3. 
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year.^ Sample copies are accepted for mailing at the pound 
rates to the extent of not more than 10 per cent of the total 
weight of copies mailed to subscribers during the calendar year 
and may be mailed at any time during the year based on the best 
obtainable estimate for that year.^ They are not acceptable as 
free county matter.^ 

Back Numbers and Reprints. Unbound back numbers of a 
publication are mailable at second-class rates as long as it con- 
tinues to be published as second-class matter.'^ Copies of daily 
publications printed from the original type, plates, or matrix may 
be so mailed if printed within one week after the date of issue, 
and in the case of other publications if printed before the next 
issue. Copies printed later than this are treated as reprints. 
Bound back numbers and unbound reprints are treated as books 
or miscellaneous printed matter according to their physical 
characteristics.^ 

LIMITATIONS 

As intimated, the restrictions imposed upon newspapers and 
other publications under second-class entry are quite as important 
as the benefits and advantages conferred. As a matter of fact, 
there are not only limitations upon the newspapers but actual 
prohibitions. Even the permissive regulations contain penalties 
such as suspension or revocation of the privileges for failure to 
comply with the requirements. In the event that a newspaper 
fails to publish the sworn statement relative to ownership and 
circulation, for example, it is subject to denial of the privileges 
of the mail ^4f it shall fail to comply with the provisions of this 
section within ten days after notice by registered letter of such 
failure.^^ 

Supplements.® Supplements to periodicals admitted as sec- 
ond-class matter may be folded within their regular issues, but in 
all cases the added matter, in the language of the statutes, ^^must 
be germane to the publication which it supplements, that is to 
say, matter supplied in order to complete that to which it is added 

1 lUd., Sec. 547-4. 

2 lUd., Sec. 547-5. 

3 lUd., Sec. 547-7. 

4 Ibid,, Sec. 540. 

« Ibid,, Sec. 540-2. 

® Ibid,, Sec. 548. 
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or supplemented, but omitted from the regular issue for want of 
space, time, or greater convenience, which supplement must in 
every case be issued with the publication/^ In this connection, a 
magazine which is issued with a newspaper but which is a separate 
publication, having no connection with the newspaper either as to 
form or contents, is not regarded as an integral part of the paper 
and cannot be considered as a supplement within the meaning of 
the law. 

Publications of statutes, ordinances, oflSicial proceedings, tax 
rates, and other legal advertising may be carried as supplemental 
matter.^ All supplements must bear the full name of the pub- 
lication with which they are folded, preceded by the words, 
^'supplement to,’’ and the date corresponding to the regular 
issue. ^ Maps, diagrams, or illustrations which are a necessary 
part of a publication are admitted, either loose or attached, as 
part of the publication, without the words, "supplement to — 
Supplements must be folded with the regular issues they purport 
to supplement.^ 

Illegal Supplements. A publication distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, the regular issue, but complete in itself, especially 
if it is not germane to the regular issue or connected with it, will 
not be accepted as a supplement.^ Circulars, handbills, show 
bills, posters, and other special advertisements are not accepted 
as supplements even where they are confined to editions that do 
not go into the mails.® Sheets consisting entirely of advertise- 
ments or of a combination of literary or pictorial matter and 
advertisements, issued by business houses and supplied to pub- 
lishers for circulation with second-class publications, are not 
accepted as supplements or covers to such publications when 
mailed at second-class rates. The same applies to matter printed 
elsewhere than at the office of publication to be used as newspaper 
supplements for the purpose of circulating advertisements of 
private business even though it contains literary matter.^ 

^ Ibid., Sec. 549-1. 

2 Ibid., Sec. 549-2, 

3 Ibid., See. 549-3. 

^im.. Sec. 549-5. 

® Ibid., Sec. 550-1. 

« Ibid., Sec. 550-i 

Ubid., Sec. 550-3. 
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Additions to Second-class Matter. No writing, print, or sign 
is permitted on or in second-class matter in addition to the 
original print except as prescribed by the regulations.^ These 
include the name and address of the publisher or sender, or both; 
subscription data; typographical corrections; marks to call atten- 
tion to a particular word or passage; the words “Sample copy” 
when the matter is sent as such; the words “Marked copy” when 
the matter contains a marked article or item; the title of the 
publication and the place of its publication; and, of course, the 
name and address of the person to whom the matter is sent. 
Publishers and news agents may also enclose bills, receipts, and 
subscription orders. A promise to pay the postage for the return 
of undeliverable copies may be printed on wrappers.^ The 
number of copies enclosed may also be indicated on the wrapper.^ 

The words, “Please exchange,” are prohibited on the wrapper, 
however, together with other similar requests and directions for 
delivery inconsistent with the regulations.^ Printed illustra- 
tions, including photographs, not in the nature of advertisements, 
may be pasted to the pages of a publication admitted as second- 
class matter.^ Coupons, order forms, and other matter intended 
for detachment and subsequent use may be included in news- 
papers and periodicals provided they constitute only an inci- 
dental feature of the publication and are not such, or so used, as 
to destroy the statutory characteristics of second-class publica- 
tions.® Coupons are regarded as “incidental” if they consist 
of not more than half a page. 

Detention of Matter. If a postmaster finds that a publisher 
or news agent has deposited matter for mailing at the second- 
class rates which, in his judgment, is chargeable at a higher rate 
as a result of illegal enclosures or additions, he detains it, notifies 
the sender, and demands of him the proper postage.^ If his 
decision is questioned, the postmaster, after receiving the postage 
at the higher rate, sends the package as second-class matter and 

1 lUd., Sec. 552. 

2 lUL, Sec. 552-2. 

3 im., Sec. 552-4. 

Sec. 552-3. 

5 lUd., Sec. 552-5. 

6 Ihid,^ Sec. 552-6. 

^ Ihid,j Sec. 559-1. 
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submits a sample of it to the third assistant postmaster general, 
classification division, with a statement of the facts. ^ If he is 
overruled, the excess deposit is refunded. 

Report on Mailing. With the first mailing of each issue of a 
second-class publication, the publisher must file with the post- 
master a copy of such issue together with a statement containing 
such information as the postmaster general may prescribe for 
determining the postage chargeable thereon.^ The postmaster 
general may also require publishers to separate or make up to 
zones in such a manner as he may direct all mail matter of the 
second class where offered for mailing.® 

The copy filed with the postmaster must be marked by the 
publisher to show the portion devoted to advertisements and 
that to matter other than advertisements."* The percentages of 
each must be indorsed on the first page of the copy. Advertising 
includes display, classified, and all other forms as well as paid 
editorial or other reading matter, including readers given to 
the advertiser in accordance with custom or understanding and 
appearing as articles, items, or notices. Newspaper promotional 
advertising is likewise advertising within the meaning of the 
regulations. 

Wrapping and Folding. Newspapers will not be received for 
mailing unless they are sufiiciently dried and enclosed in proper 
wrappers.® They must be so wrapped that the wrappers can be 
removed and replaced without destroying them or damaging the 
enclosures.® If envelopes are used as wrappers they must bear 
the name and address of the publication in the upper left-hand 
corner of the address side, and in the upper right corner a notice 
of second-class entry. Publications are required to be properly 
fplded for sorting and delivery and must be addressed in a legible 
hand or plain type not smaller than 10 point. ^ When practicable 
it is requested that publications be folded to a size not larger than 
9 by 12 inches. 

1 Ibid., Sec. 559-2. 

2 lUd,, Sec. 714-1. 

3 lUd., Sec. 714-2. 

4 lUd,, Sec. 714-3a. 

^Ihid., Sec. 560-1. 

^Ihid,, Sec. 560-2. 

7 Ibid,, Sec. 560-3. 
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Copyright Violations.^ Upon application, the law generously 
extends the privilege of second-class matter to foreign newspapers 
and other periodicals similar in general character to those granted 
such entry in the United States. The law stipulates, however, 
that these provisions shall not be construed so as to permit the 
transmission through the mails of any publication which violates 
any copyright granted by the United States. That is to say, a 
foreign publication may obtain second-class privileges, but, if its 
contents violate in any way any copyright granted in this coun- 
try, it is thereby ineligible for second-class entry. 

PROmBITIONS 

Nonmailable Matter. Matter ^‘of a character tending to incite 
arson, murder, or assassination'^ is nonmailable under the federal 
laws.^ These provisions were originally designed to exclude 
obscene writing from the mails, but they have been extended to 
cover anarchistic writings. On the present basis, they have been 
used by the postmaster general to suppress several radical news- 
papers. Under another statute he also has authority to refuse 
to accept for mailing any envelope or wrapper containing 
scurrilous or defamatory words. ^ Similarly, disloyal matter 
and treasonable matter are not mailable, the prohibition covering 
newspapers as well as other forms. ^ 

Postal Censorship.^ Under the Espionage Act of 1918, the 
postmaster general not only has authority to decline to accept for 
mailing any publication which in his judgment violates one of the 
provisions of this act, but he may also “upon evidence satisfac- 
tory to him that any person or concern is using the mails" in 
violation of the act have all mail of every sort addressed to that 
person returned to the sender. Under such circumstances, ^n 
appeal may be had to the courts but the latter have held that they 
will not reverse such decisions of the postmaster general unless 
he is “clearly wrong." The authority granted under the 
Espionage Act has been used not only to exclude particular issues 

1 Ihid.i Sec. 523. 

2 lUd., Sec. 598-2. 

® lhid.j Sec. 599. 

4 lUd,, Sec. 600-1, 2. 

® €f, F. S. Siebert, The Rights and Privileges of the Press, B. Appleton- 
Century, p. 280. 
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of a periodical containing obnoxious matter from the mails but 
to ban subsequent issues. 

Obscene Matter.^ It is well known that it is within the 
authority of postal officials to bar obscene matter from the mails. 
In enforcing these provisions, the Post Office Department has 
gone a long step further than is customary in other kinds of cases. 
The normal procedure would be to undertake prosecution for 
violation of the statutes covering the publication of obscene 
matter after it has been circulated or distributed and with the 
defendant given the jury trial to which the Constitution says he 
is entitled in criminal cases. 

As it operates, however, the postmaster has the power to deny 
the use of the mails to any publication he believes to be obscene. 
He is thus enabled to bar such a publication in advance of dis- 
tribution, at least so far as it is dependent upon the mails. Such 
a decision on his part is reviewable by the courts, but, as has 
been said, the courts have declined to intervene unless it can be 
shown that he is clearly in error. In the event of such a review, 
it is by the court itself and without any jury. This authority, 
too, may be used to exclude future issues of a publication as well 
as those which may be definitely held to be obscene. 

The law reads, in part: Every obscene, lewd or lascivious and 
filthy book, pamphlet, picture, paper, letter, writing, print, or 
other publication of an indecent character ... is hereby declared 
to be unmailable matter and shall not be conveyed in the mails or 
delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier.^^ A pub- 
lisher who is knowingly responsible for sending obscene or 
indecent matter through the mails may be fined and/or impris- 
oned not more than $5000 or for more than five years. 

Birth-control Information.^ It is against federal as well as state 
law to disseminate birth-control information or materials. This 
covers advertisements and notices in newspapers as well as other 
kinds of information. It applies not only to matter relative to 
contraception but to abortion as well. 

Lotteries. The publication of either advance news or the 
results of lotteries is prohibited by both'federal and state statutes. 
The essential elements of a lottery are consideration, prize, and 
chance. These have been defined as follows : 

1 P.L. & R., Sec. 598. 

2 Ibid. 
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Consideration means not only the payment of money, but the giving 
up of some legal right, doing some service, or merely advertising the 
promoter. 

A prize is any article, money, or right received by the ticket purchaser 
and relinquished by the promoter. 

The scheme is based upon chance when the result is contingent upon 
some event in which man’s will has no part and which human reason, 
sagacity or design cannot establish. Where skill or judgment is exer- 
cised in determining the winner, there is no lottery because there is no 
element of chance. 

For the guidance of postmasters in helping to determine what 
is a lottery and what is not within the meaning and intent of the 
statutes, rather detailed instructions have been issued. These 
read as follows:^ 

The terms ^Tottery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme offering prizes 
dependent in whole or in part upon lot or chance” . . . include ‘^guess- 
ing” or “estimating” contests for prizes, as well as drawings and raffles 
of every kind, whether general or local, whether for private gain or in 
aid of a charitable, educational or religious object, and whether the 
consideration for chances be money or other thing of value. Enter- 
prises in which prizes are distributed among purchasers of merchandise 
in stated amounts, or among subscribers for publications, or for shares 
of corporate stock, through the medium of drawings or guessing contests, 
are lotteries. . . . 

The statute governing the use of the mails for information 
relative to lotteries is both explicit and detailed in its provisions. ^ 
It reads: 

No letter, package, postal card, or circular containing any lottery, 
gift enterprise, or similar scheme offering prizes dependent in whole 
or in part upon lot or chance; and no lottery ticket or part thereof, or 
paper, certificate or instrument purporting to be or to represent a ticket, 
chance, share or interest in or dependent upon the event of a lottery, 
gift enterprise, or similar scheme offering prizes dependent in whole 
or in part upon lot or chance; . . . and no newspaper, circular, pamph- 
let or publication of any kind containing any advertisement of any 
lottery, gift enterprise or scheme of any kind offering prizes dependent 
in whole or in part upon lot or chance, or containing any list of the prizes * 

1 United States Official Postal Guide, July 1934, Miscellaneous Rules of 
Service, 37. 

2 P,L. & R., Sec. 601. 
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drawn or awarded by means of any such lottery, gift enterprise, or 
scheme, whether such list contains any part or all of such prizes, shall 
be deposited in or carried by the mails of the United States, or be 
dehvered by any postmaster or letter carrier. 

The penalty is a fine of not more than $1000, or imprisonment 
for two years, or both. But for any subsequent conviction the 
imprisonment may be for five years. 

Newspapers and other pubfications in transit which contain 
lottery advertisements or lists of prizes drawn at a lottery shall be 
held and a report made to the solicitor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for instructions.^ 


INTERPRETATIONS 

The postal regulations have been used frequently to prohibit 
the advertisement and conduct of lotteries by newspapers and 
other publications, but so far no newspaper has actually been 
prosecuted for running a straight news story as to the results of a 
lottery. The practice has been to caution newspapers as to the 
law against lotteries and to remind them that they are subject to 
prosecution. In this way the government safeguards itself 
should a specific violation ever lead to prosecution or to a pub- 
lication being barred from the mails. Frequent warnings have 
been issued to newspapers because of news stories about raffles, 
merchandising schemes, and other enterprises which fall within 
the prohibition of the statutes. 

The best known lottery in recent years is the Irish Sweepstakes, 
an annual sporting event conducted ostensibly in the interests 
of Irish hospitals. Despite the law, tickets have been widely 
sold each year in the United States. Drawings of fat prizes have 
added zest and interest to the occasion. Thanks to a “liberal’’ 
interpretation of the Postal Regulations, American press associa- 
tions and newspapers have devoted considerable attention to the 
drawings and to the results of the sweepstakes. In answer to 
inquiries as to the policy of the department, Postmaster General 
Farley announced that while there was no intention of nullifying 
the postal laws or regulations relative to the printing by news- 
papers of stories and pictures about winners of sweepstakes or 
lotteries operated in foreign countries, it would take a “ broad 

1 im,, Sec. 756-2. 
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view of the matter.^ In other words, newspapers printing 
straight news stories about the event would be treated liberally 
but the responsibility for publishing anything about sweepstakes 
or lotteries or for any possible violation of the law remained with 
the newspapers. 

His predecessor, Postmaster General Walter F. Brown, 
reminded the newspapers in 1931 that lottery information was 
unmailable and that the penalty for violation of the law was a 
fine of $1000 and two years^ imprisonment. ^ The press associa- 
tions promptly ceased to handle lottery news. The New York 
News, however, took the bit in its teeth and printed the names 
of the local ticket holders on the Manchester Handicap. The 
Times and the Herald Tribune followed suit in their nonmail 
editions. Newspapers generally were careful in the matter for 
the next two years. The Farley announcement in 1934 put a 
different aspect to the situation. 

Yet a football guessing contest conducted in the fall of 1935 
by the Richmond News-Leader was barred by postal authorities 
on the ground that it was a lottery.® No prize money was 
offered and all idea of gambling was avoided. 

Fraudulent Matter, The law also provides, upon satisfactory 
evidence, for dealing with any person or company engaged in a 
lottery or any similar scheme, or conducting any other scheme or 
device for obtaining money or other property through the mails 
by means. of false or fraudulent pretenses, representations, or 
promises.^ In such cases the postmaster general may instruct 
the postmaster at whose office any mail matter is received for 
such a person or company or its agent to return such mail to the 
sender with the word “ Fraudulent plainly written or stamped 
on the outside. 

Matter Intended for Removal. An old postal regulation for- 
bids a newspaper or periodical from publishing a page of matter 
intended for removal from the paper to serve other purposes. 
In the early days of the administration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a great many industrial codes were drawn up, among 
them one for newspapers. Thinking to do the trade a service, 

1 C/. Editor & Publisher , Mar. 24, 1934, p. 16. 

2 C/. ibid., Apr. 2, 1934, pp. 50-51. 

3 Cf. ibid., Nov. 23, 1935, p. 29. 

4 P.L. & R., Sec. 604. 
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Editor & Publisher printed the newspaper code on a special page 
and suggested that it be clipped out and posted on newspaper 
bulletin boards for the information and guidance of newspaper 
workers only to learn that such a procedure violated the rule. 
The publication took exception to the regulation in an editorial 
which read in part as follows:^ 

There is an old second-class postal regulation which forbids a news- 
paper or periodical from publishing a page of matter intended for 
removal from the paper to serve other purposes. We suppose the idea 
behind it was to prevent some publisher from binding in a napkin, 
handkerchief, strip of wall-paper or other merchandise which would 
thus be carried through the mails at the publication rate. But in 
preventing such commercial mischief the rule gets in the way of useful 
editorial service. . . . Naturally, the postmaster who does not make 
the rules, is only in line of duty when he sees that they are obeyed. But 
this rule, and perhaps others, ought to be revised. They constitute a 
form of censorship. 

Years ago, in Cleveland, a child was kidnaped. The city was in an 
uproar over the incident and everyone was keen to return the little 
fellow to his parents’ arms. The editor of the Cleveland Press produced 
a broadside half-tone picture of the child in a double-truck, the largest 
half-tone that had ever been made at that time, and asked readers to 
remove the two pages from the Press and hang them up in store windows, 
thus to aid identification of the stolen child. Incidentally, a reward 
notice was attached to the sheet. In a few hours that clear reproduction 
of the child’s features and form was hanging up in many thousands 
of windows and shops. The kidnapers were caught a few days later, 
through identification of the child, and the Press’ picture was given 
credit. But this editorial service was in violation of a postal regulation. 

We wonder how many postal rules are standing in the way of editorial 
progress. We know, of course, that the Post Office needs to be alert 
to prevent frauds and impositions. And it is. But might there not 
be an expert review of the rules, looking to revisions when regulations 
are obsolete, faulty, or merely obstructive? There is a line of reason, 
and rules which prevent an editor from acting in the interest of the 
public, let alone the Government itself, seem to lie beyond it. 

Liquor Advertising. For a time after the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment there was some confusion over the 
circulation of newspapers containing liquor advertising in states 


1 Apr. 7, 1934. 
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that were still dry. As a matter of policy, some newspapers such 
as the Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Daily News announced 
that they would not carry liquor advertising, but most newspapers 
accepted it. The Tribune later reversed its position. In 
response to a question raised at Christmas time in 1933, the 
solicitor's office of the Post OflS.ce Department held that news- 
papers carrying advertisements of hotels and restaurants which 
include wines and liquors as part of the meals they serve may 
circulate in dry states where liquor advertising is prohibited 
provided it is made plain that the wines and liquors are part of the 
menu,, that is, incidental to the meals. ^ 

Promotional Material. Like many newspapers, the Nashville 
Banner published a series of patterns as a piece of promotion to 
interest women readers. It was advised by the third assistant 
postmaster general that such matter constituted advertising and 
like any other was therefore subject to postage at the zone rates 
instead of second-class rates. ^ The publisher of the Banner 
protested that Congress never intended a newspaper to be 
charged with news, editorial, or even display advertising of its 
own of a purely promotional nature.^’ 

Newspaper Mail Costs. A cost ascertainment report of the 
Post Office Department several years ago laid the largest part of 
the second-class mail deficit at the door of the newspaper. To 
this report the postal committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers' Association took exception. In a rebuttal of the 
report the committee made these points 

That if every copy of a newspaper were withdrawn from rural delivery 
service not a cent would be saved by the Post Office Department and 
vast receipts now obtained would be lost. 

That newspapers have perfected the mailing of copies so that little 
effort is required on the part of the Post Office, deliveries being made 
direct to trains, while newspapers pay on the zone rate basis for the 
full service of the Post Office Department whether they use it or not. 

That rural delivery service was installed to give the farmer and the 
person located in sparsely settled sections daily contact with the rest 
of the world; also, items in the newspapers result in letter mail and parcel 
post. 

^ C/. Editor cfc Publisher j Jan. 6, 1934, p. 12. 

2 C/. ibid., Apr. 21, 1934, p. 89. 

3 Of. iUd., Apr. 28, 1934, p. 16. 
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That where mail trains have been taken off, motor transport services 
have been expanded at rates considerably lower per hundred pounds 
than the charge for delivery service in the United States mails. 

That the average newspaper circulates mainly in the first and second 
zones and the government receives from $1.75 to $2 per 100 pounds for 
service in these zones, an average haul of less than 100 miles. Shipped 
by truck direct from their plants, newspapers are delivered faster and 
cheaper to all points desired for rates much lower than the Post Office 
charges. They can also be shipped by baggage or express as low as 30^ 
per 100 pounds, often in the same car with the United States mail. 

Direct-mail Competition. Of late years direct-mail adver- 
tising has taken an increasing share of the advertiser’s dollar. 
From the standpoint of the newspaper publisher, this has 
appeared to be with the connivance to some extent of the postal 
authorities. In 1934 the Post Office Department undertook a 
campaign to promote the use of the mails for direct-mail adver- 
tising, the idea being to increase the postal revenues. To this 
end the department extended and modified its rules governing 
the acceptance of matter addressed in simplified form.^ If 
made up in packages of 50, the department offered to deliver to 
those served by letter carriers matter addressed simply, 'Tatron 
or Householder.” Such pieces were handled as third-class matter 
and even shopping news were eligible but required delivery on a 
certain day. 

The department contended that this did not injure newspaper 
advertising. The publishers took a different view of the matter, 
however, and objected strenuously to what they argued was the 
enlistment of the government on the side of newspaper com- 
petitors who rendered no such public service as the newspapers 
did. As a result of these protests, Postmaster General Farley 
rescinded the order six months after it was put into effect. 

Swatch Advertising. The limited practice of exploiting certain 
kinds of advertising by pasting or otherwise attaching, to the 
printed advertisement samples of material has been described on 
page 151. The Post Office Department ruled that the inclusion 
of such matter was contrary to the regulations and ordered the 
practice 'stopped. Enforcement of the order was later suspended 
“temporarily” and there the matter rested. Meanwhile the 

1 Cf. ML, Oct. 27, 1934, p. 6; Nov. 3, 1934, p. 10; Mar. 9, 1935^ p. 3; 
Apr. 20, 1935, p. 14. 
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newspapers and the advertisers appeared to lose interest in 
the possibility of this kind of advertising possibly because of the 
mechanical difficulties involved and possibly also because the 
novelty had worn off. 

Delinquents. The courts have held that a delinquent sub- 
scriber who continues to receive his paper year after year without 
paying for it is legally liable for it. If a customer no longer 
wishes to receive a publication after the expiration of his sub- 
scription and it continues to reach him through the mail, it is 
his duty to notify his post office and to refuse to receive the paper 
or periodical. If it is returned marked Refused, the post 
office will notify the publisher accordingly. 

Mailing Deposit.^ In handling second-class matter, it is 
customary for the publisher to make an advance deposit with 
the post office at the point of entry to cover mailing costs. This 
is for their mutual convenience and expedites the mailing of the 
publication. The deposit may be sufficient to cover such costs 
for a period of a month or longer. When it is nearly exhausted, 
the post office will notify the publisher accordingly and ask for an 
additional deposit. In any event, postage on such matter must 
be paid for in advance of mailing. In no case, the law says, 
may such business be transacted on a credit basis. 

Paid Reading Matter.^ The law requires that all editorial or 
other reading matter for whose publication money or other 
valuable consideration is paid, accepted, or promised,” shall be 
plainly marked ^^advertisement.” The intent of this provision 
is to protect the reading public and to make certain that adver- 
tising matter is mailed at zone rates. Failure to mark such 
matter carries with it, upon conviction, a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $600. In this connection the courts have 
held that the identification ''Advertisement” must be spelled 
out and that abbreviations such as "Adv't” will not do, yet this 
is not always followed. 

Variations. Because so much of the enforcement and inter- 
pretation of at least some of the postal regulations is left to the 
postmaster or other local officials, some lack of uniformity in 
their administration is inevitable. These variations are chiefly 
minor, but it is obvious that a postmaster who is extremely 

1 P.L. & R., Sec. 541-4. 

2 Ibid,, Sec. 537-2. 
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vigilant or who insists upon a strict interpretation of the rules 
and regulations will be much more likely to catch violations than 
one who is lax, inexperienced, or indifferent. In case of any 
doubt or dispute, requests for interpretations or rulings should 
be taken up with the department at Washington through the 
local postmaster or direct. As a last resort, recourse may always 
be had to the federal courts. 

Enforcement of the regulations also varies with different federal 
administrations. Under the Hoover-Brown administration, as 
noted, a rather strict policy was followed with regard to lottery 
news, while under the Roosevelt-Farley regime a much more 
liberal view prevailed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 

Despite four and a half centuries of progress since Gutenberg, 
printing as applied to newspapers is far from being a finished 
process. In the face of an amazing advance in the technics of 
production, some of the most common problems have yet to be 
solved satisfactorily. This is true, for example, of the type faces, 
the alloys, the inks, and the newsprint used as well as of the 
machinery and the processes involved. There are problems of 
physics, of chemistry, of mechanics, of methods, and of manage- 
ment which are a continual challenge to the industry. 

There is the problem of plant layout so as to make the best 
use of the space available and to insure the optimum flow of 
production. There is the application of color to newsprint in 
which great strides have been made in recent years but to perfect 
it much remains to be done. There are the extension and 
simplification of the engraving and photographic processes not 
only to improve them but to put them within reach of the smaller 
newspapers. There is the specter of a diminishing wood-pulp 
supply and the eventual need for the discovery and development 
of a cheap, plentiful, and satisfactory substitute. In virtually 
every department of production there are similar problems, great 
and small, which now retard the progress of the industry and help 
to account for much of its present high costs. 

The need for exhaustive cooperative research to speed the 
solution of some of these common problems was suggested by 
Frank Milne, mechanical superintendent, Calgary Herald, who 
was quoted in Editor & Publisher as follows:^ 

More mediocre, if not downright poor work is turned out by daily 
newspapers aU over the world than by any other business. We have 
great need of metallurgists and chemists to help us. 

The alloy that is used for casting type is composed of lead, tin and 
antimony, and I am safe in saying that if samples were taken out of 

1 Aug. 8, 1936, p. V. 
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every office in the United States and Canada no two of them would be 
alike in composition. 

We do not know whether it is better to mold the paper matrix by 
direct pressure or rolling pressure. 

We do not know what is the best viscosity for the ink we use in 
printing. When we had glue and glycerine inking rollers we had an 
ink that contained about 9 per cent carbon and 91 per cent oil, as a 
high viscosity ink created too much heat for these rollers. We are just 
beginning to find out that we can use more pigment with the rubber 
rollers as they run warmer than the others. But we do not know the 
temperature at which the ink is applied to the paper, and this would 
help us quite a bit. 

We do not know how much the tin content of the stereotype metal 
affects the consumption of ink. Some newspapers can get only 2800 
pages per pound of ink and others can get up to 5000. 

We do not know how to print both sides of the paper alike, and the 
penetration of ink into the paper has us stumped. The paper is only 
0.003 inch in thickness and one side has a very open texture which the 
paper maker cannot close up. 

We print at a speed of about 10 papers per second, that is, approxi- 
mately 20 feet per second, and when we have to run the speed over this 
we are bothered with the centrifugal force throwing the cylinders apart. 
These cylinders are solid steel, balanced both dynamically and statically, 
but the plates we put on the cylinders are never two days the same 
weight and that also gives us trouble by throwing the cylinders off 
balance. 

These problems suggest the importance of the mechanical or 
production superintendent in the scheme of newspaper organiza- 
tion. He can make or break a newspaper from the standpoint of 
both production and manufacturing costs. He must have a 
background of practical training and experience, he must be 
able to handle men, he must be able tarun the shop, and he must 
be able to get“ results without delay and without a penny of 
unnecessary expense. If circulation is the lifeblood of the 
newspaper, if news and editorials are its vital force, and if adver- 
tising is its sinew, then the mechanical department is its very 
heart. It is the hopper through which pours all that goes into 
the making of the newspaper, and for its proper and efficient 
management the superintendent is responsible. 

Many of the problems of present-day newspaper publishing 
center around greater speed, less waste, and better printing. 
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Perhaps the prime contributor to obsolescence in publishing 
equipment is the development of faster machinery. If this is 
adopted by a competitor, other publishers suffer by just so much. 
To meet such competition, it is often necessary to junk equip- 
ment that is otherwise good, and aggressive publishers realize that 
such a procedure is economy in the end. In fact, many of the 
newer plants are not only designed but equipped with an eye 
both to today’s needs and tomorrow’s requirements as far as they 
can be foreseen. 

It is the same way with waste. If wasted time and wasted 
material could be largely eliminated, newspaper publishing would 
be a far easier task. Certainly it would be more profitable. 
As it is, constant vigilance and control are essential to carry on 
the warfare against waste. Similarly, there is a steadily growing 
demand for better printing. This demand comes from various 
sources — ^from publishers themselves, from advertisers, and from 
readers. 

The problem of obsolescence is complicated by the high cost of 
most printing equipment. New presses for the Chicago Tribunej 
for example, whose installation was completed in 1936, cost 
$1,250,000,^ Capable of four-color work the new line of presses 
replaces equipment installed between 1920 and 1924. In 1935 
the Atlanta Georgian-American spent more than $250,000 to 
modernize and remodel its plant thereby cutting its production 
time from composing room to the street by 30 minutes. ^ This 
sort of problem is one that continually confronts the publisher 
who must keep the pace because in the newspaper business almost 
more than in any other the race is usually to the swift. 

Space does not permit here of a detailed discussion of many 
factors entering into newspaper production such as the choice of 
equipment and technical processes. Attention will be given, 
however, to a few of the more common problems. 

Plant Design. While it is easy to say that the basic principles 
of newspaper production are relatively few and simple, most 
newspaper plants leave much to be desired. In general, the 
average plant should be fairly central as to location, but its site 
should not be so costly as to be burdensome or out of proportion 
to the rest of the outlay. It should be accessible not only to 

1 Cf. Editor & Publisher^ June 13, 1936, p. XVIII. 

2 Cf ibid., Nov. 9, 1935, p. II. 
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those who have business with it but for the handling of supplies 
and outgoing papers. Within the shop the problems of lighting, 
storage, arrangement of machinery, and flow of work have to be 
considered. 

Yet it is a fact that there are probably more varieties of news- 
paper plants than almost any other kind of institution doing 
business with the public. Most bank, school, church, and office 
buildings and even public structures are fairly uniform, but 
anything goes for newspapers. The average architect still has 
much to learn about designing a newspaper plant. The present 
structures range all the way from the magnificent buildings 
occupied by metropolitan newspapers to the ramshackle rural 
establishment described on one occasion by Ernie Pyle, roving 
Scripps-Howard reporter:^ 

It is a tiny old one-story plank building on a side street. It never 
was painted, I think, and it has started to lean over into the adjoining 
lot. There is no name on it. 

The inside looks more like a machine shop than a newspaper plant. 
One corner is partitioned of, and that is the editor’s office. He sits 
there at a typewriter, in the middle of a jumble of papers and scraps 
that admits no contact with either of the four walls. 

At one side is a wood stove for the 40-below days in winter. It is 
all covered with cigaret butts now. Behind the stove, running from 
an old ledger lying on a chair, up to the wall, is the biggest and hand- 
somest cobweb between here and Minneapolis. 

And out of this jumble comes one of the best country weeklies you 
ever saw. . . . 

Fine buildings do not, of course, make fine newspapers. The 
fact remains that many newspapers are handicapped by poor 
working conditions which are being overcome to a considerable 
degree in newer structures. The handling and storage of news- 
print, for example, is just one of many items to be taken into 
account. For want of space many newspapers in the larger 
cities have separate warehouses for the storage of their supply 
of newsprint, keeping only enough on hand for immediate use. 
But even then there are complications. One large newspaper, 
located on the corner of a business street and a narrow alley, 
has an unloading space which not only taxes the ability of a 
truck to back at an angle to the strip of sidewalk but requires a 

^ C/. Columbus Citizen^ Aug. 18 , 1936 . 
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rather sharp drop and a half turn to get the rolls into the base- 
ment via a chute. Great care has to be taken to prevent damage 
to them. The basement, moreover, must be neither too dry 
not too damp to affect the paper stock. 

Another new plant represented considerable outlay but because 
the site was long and narrow and the building was hemmed in on 
both sides it was always poorly lighted, circulation was difficult, 
departments were always being shifted in an effort to find a better 
arrangement, and there was practically no room for expansion 
except by makeshift means. The walls were hard and magnified 
every sound. It was partly the fault of the site, partly the 
inexperience of the architects, and partly the failure of the owners 
to insist upon better design and planning. 

There are definite signs of improvement, however, with two 
apparent trends in the design of plants for dailies in the smaller 
cities. The more common one is for buildings with two stories 
and a basement, and the other with one story and basement. In 
any event the structure must provide public access to both the 
business and editorial departments as well as an ample exit 
elsewhere, usually either at the side or rear, for handling outgoing 
papers and incoming supplies. 

This progress is exemplified by the plans for the new home of 
the Ironwood, Mich., Glohe^ erected in 1936.^ With an Indiana 
limestone front it has a black glass and aluminum entrance on the 
corner. On the first floor at the front are the office of the pub- 
lisher and a conference room. Back of them are the general 
business office with the vault and the stereotype department 
adjoining at the rear. At the back of this floor are the pressroom, 
the mailing room, and space for newsprint storage. At the 
front of the second floor is the newsroom and back of it the com- 
posing room with unassigned space at the rear to provide for 
future expansion. The plant has a full-length basement with 
heating, air conditioning, and hot-water facilities, and further 
space for storing newsprint. From the standpoint of production, 
the building provides for a flow of work from top to bottom and 
from front to rear. 

A variant of this plan is one in which the two-story building 
has more than two floors. The new plant of the Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Daily News, for example, has four floors, including the 

1 Cf. Editor & Publisher, Aug. 8, 1936, p. XV. 
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mezzanine and basement.^ Here again the business office 
extends across the front of the building. The display advertising 
department is separated from the circulation, classified, and 
accounting departments by an aisle leading to the stairway to the 
second floor. Each department is faced with a marble topped 
counter. 

At the front of the second floor is the editorial department with 
a soundproof telegraph room and a well-equipped newspaper 
library. To the rear the composing room occupies the full width 
of the building with 2900 square feet of working space. Its seven 



Fig. 40. — Front view of plant of Iowa City Press-Citizen. {Courtesy of Press- 
Citizen and Kruse & Klein, architects.) 


Linotypes are in a row along the east side of the building. Next 
to them is the galley bank and in the center the makeup alley. 
The advertising section is on the west side of the room. A steel- 
sash glass partition separates the composing room from the 
stereotype room from where a pneumatic elevator carries the 
plates to the pressroom below. The mailing and receiving room 
as well as the loading platform adjoin the pressroom. A com- 
plete view of the entire layout is afforded by two public galleries 
on the mezzanine floor. The basement contains the engraving 
plant, separate photo-developing darkroom, and a large stock 
room. The building is not only fireproof but air conditioned and 
acoustically treated. 

Unique in many ways, the new plant of the Iowa City, Iowa, 
Press-Citizen is of two stories but most of the present working 

1 Cf. ibid., June 13, 1936, p. VII. 
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space is confined to the first floor, ^ which contains the business, 
editorial, and production departments. In the basement are 
the engraving department, photographic studio and darkroom, 
storage space for ink and paper, and the press substructure. 
Bricks of glass 4 inches thick and 12 inches square are used in 
the space which windows would ordinarily occupy. The advan- 
tage claimed for them is that they eliminate all condensation, 
frosting, drafts, and loss of heat in winter. Interior partitions are 



Fig. 41. — Basement plan, Iowa City Preas^Citizen plant, showing storage space. 
{Courtesy of Press-Citizen and Kruse & Klein, architects,) 


also of glass brick. The plant is also interesting for its complete, 
automatically controlled heating-humidifying and ventilating 
system for winter use, and the cooling, dehumidifying, and venti- 
lating system for summer use. It is said to be one of the first 
newspaper plants in the United States so equipped. This 
permits the storage of newsprint in the basement without other 
safeguards. 

The building itself is 112 feet long and 80 feet deep on a site 
140 by 150 feet. The main entrance in the center of the building 

1 Cf. ibid., p. XX. 
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leads into a two-story public lobby and general office. To the 
left of the lobby are the newsroom and editorial offices, and to 
the right the advertising department. A stairway leads from 
the lobby to a mezzanine and on the second floor are the pub- 
lisher's office, directors' room, and a conference room with ample 
space for expansion. The rear half of the building is practically 



obstructions in production department and accessibility of “front office” 
departments. {Courtesy of Press-Citizen and Kruse dt Klein, architects.) 


one large room. 100 by 36 feet and houses the production depart- 
ment, mailing room, and carriers’ room. Unlike many plants 
it has no obstructing columns. 

Plant Lighting. The efficiency of many a newspaper plant 
would be greatly improved if proper lighting facilities were 
pro-vided. Natural lighting is ordinarily preferable but exper- 
ience shows that artificial lighting can be as good or better than 
daylight. Two advantages of artificial lighting are that it is both 
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uniform and can be controlled and thus can be varied to suit 
conditions. 

G. H. Stickney, consulting engineer, is authority for the 
statement that newspaper publishers who seek to have their 
plants operating at their maximum efficiency should check their 
lighting.^ ''All too often plants which are otherwise well 
equipped, he points out, "are so badly lighted that an unneces- 
sary toll of expense is incurred, to say nothing of time lost on this 
account. This observation is made from a comparison of 



Fig. 43. — Second floor, Iowa City Press-Citizen plant. Note the balcony 
for observation purposes and the large conference room. {Courtesy of Press- 
Citizen and Kruse & Klein, architects.) 

lighting conditions in plants generally against minimum stand- 
ards of lighting. There is no question but that most newspapers 
would be improved in their efficiency of operation if their present 
lighting was brought up to these minimum standards. But 
this is just a beginning. Newspapers have a need for lighting 
which measures up to the nature of their business, and this calls 
for the best.” 

It must be borne in mind that lighting needs vary with different 
departments. ^ What will be adequate for the pressroom may not 

1 Cf. ibid., Nov. 10. 1934, p. IV. 

2 Cf. ibid. 
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sujBSice at all in the composing or engraving room or for the edi- 
torial department, or vice versa. What is needed in all cases is to 
provide both adequate light on the surfaces where close work is 
done and good general illumination throughout the plant so that 
there will be no eyestrain from looking first at a bright spot and 
then at darker objects elsewhere. 

Various solutions have been offered. Bringing the lights down 
from the ceiling close to working spots, for instance, has been 
found to reduce greatly the necessary size of the lamps. Another 
method has been to place the lights close together to afford 
uniformity of light distribution and thus avoid sharp contrasts 
between very bright and very dark spots. Elimination of 
troublesome shadows has been another goal. 

The use of glass bricks in the new plant of the Iowa City 
Press-Citizen has already been noted. ^ In the design of the plant 
of the Ann Arbor News full advantage was taken of natural 
lighting. In addition, artificial illumination is furnished through- 
out the building by luminaries which also serve as outlets for the 
air-conditioning system. ^ The lighting units have porcelain 
reflectors recessed in the ceiling with a plate of flashed opal 
glass supported by an aluminum grille 23 ^ inches below the 
ceiling. An intensity of 18 foot-candles is produced throughout. 
Ceramic glazed tile are used in the production department for 
the sake of both light and cleanliness. In the composing room, 
50 by 58 feet and without posts, night lighting is provided by 
20 Glassteel diffusers, spaced 11 by 12 feet and each containing a 
300-watt lamp. These give an illumination of 30 foot-candles 
intensity, so diffused that there is no glare from type edges. The 
pressroom is equipped with 18 Glassteel diffusers, each with a 
500-watt lamp and giving an intensity of 30 foot-candles. 

Newsprint. If newspaper publishers had no other problem, 
they would still be confronted by that of newsprint. It is a 
problem not only of supply and price, but of quality and uni- 
formity, transportation, storage, opacity, tensile strength, 
printing results, and other factors. Much of America’s supply 
of newsprint comes from Canadian mills, but there have been 
importations from Russia and the Scandinavian countries in 
recent years as well as the domestic supply. This stock varies 

^ (7/. supra^ p. 385. 

2 Cf. Editor & Publisher, June 13, 1936, pp. VII, XXIII. 
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in color, in weight, in thickness, in the smoothness of the printing 
surface, in its capacity to absorb moisture and take ink as well 
as in other ways. In color it ranges from almost dead white 
through the grays to very light tans. 

Various attempts have been and are being made to find a new 
and less expensive source of newsprint but so far without con- 
spicuous success. These have included Southern slash pine and 
cornstalks among other things. Meanwhile the price continues 
to mount while paper manufacturers scratch their heads over the 
future. 

Some newspapers and newspaper organizations not only own 
their own timber lands but operate their own mills. Among these 
is the Chicago Tribune Co. Others have long-time contracts 
with paper mills. Cooperative buying of newsprint has also 
been tried to some extent. Most smaller newspapers, however, 
buy from jobbers. 

Col. R. R. McCormick, of the Tribune Co., is authority for the 
statement that no one can say what it will cost to produce a ton of 
paper in every mill.^ The Tribune is reported to spend $10 per 
cord for wood, a cord 3 delding about a ton of newsprint. In the 
process of manufacture, power, mixing, grinding, and screening 
cost about $4.80 a ton, while the use of coal to furnish the heat 
for cooking the wood-pulp mixture runs $1.50 a ton more. 

Aside from the other factors involved, the importance of the 
cost of newsprint to publishers in the United States may be 
judged from the fact that an increase of as much as $1.60 a ton 
means nearly $6,000,000 additional a year in publishing costs. ^ 
In 1935 the price was $40 a ton, in 1936 it was fixed at $41, and 
for 1937 it was advanced to $42.60 a ton. One factor in costs 
is the failure to standardize roll sizes of which 58 are necessary 
for newspapers using a format of eight 12-em columns. For 46 
papers with a format of eight columns 12)^ ems, 34 sizes of 
rolls are required.® 

Newsprint needs constant attention. W. G. Dodge, chemist 
for the New York News, says that the most vital control measures 

1 Cf, ibid,, May 30, 1936, p. 9; cf. also News Print Service Bureau adver- 
tisement relative to newsprint costs in Editor & Publisher, Sept. 19, 1936, 
pp. 28“29. 

2 Cf. ibid,, Aug. 8, 1936, p. 5. 

3 Cf. ibid,, Oct. 31, 1936, p. I, 
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are the constant checking of penetration and smoothness of the 
paper, with maximum weight, maximum opacity, and maximum 
brilliance as the constant aims.^ Waste is an important item 
in newsprint and under the best conditions of handling and 
printing, careful management has reduced loss from this source 
to a minimum on the better publications. On the other hand, 
many a publisher has learned to his sorrow that apparent bargains 
in newsprint were anything but that when it came to feed the 
web through the presses. 

The twin problems of register and strike through are a con- 
tinual bugbear in publishing. With better newsprint and better 
inks, presswork is improving, but it still leaves much to be 
desired on many newspapers.^ With stock of the right color 
and finish the correct ink must be used in order to give a sharp 
impression and a uniform register, yet it must not strike through 
the paper so as to fog the other side. The insistence of adver- 
tisers upon a good register has contributed to better printing. 

One of the difficulties with color printing has been to obtain 
the proper register in combination. There is still a tendency for 
colors to overlap or, worse, for the colors not to register exactly 
as intended. Another difficulty has been to overcome the limita- 
tions on the number of colors and combinations of colors to get 
shading effects without making the cost prohibitive for both the 
publisher and the advertiser. These problems are gradually 
being solved. The Chicago Tribune and certain other leading 
newspapers have contributed greatly to this advance. 

One-man Engraving Plants, The strong trend toward the use 
of more pictorial matter, the better service and greater coverage 
afforded by the average daily, and the pressure of competition 
have combined to compel many newspapers to add engraving 
equipment to their facilities. There seems to be no question 
but that this movement will continue to spread. Many pub- 
lishers have found the answer to the problem thus created in 
what is known as the one-man engraving plant which is to the 
smaller dailies, in a way, what wirephoto was to the largest ones, 

A number of makes of small engraving departments are on the 
market with a considerable range of prices. The testimony seems 

^ <7/. ihid,j May 30, 1936, p. 9. 

2 Cf. iHd.j Oct. 10, 1936, p. I, re **Trouble Shooting in the Press Room,'' 
by Walter Ogden, Cleveland Press, 
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to be that the least expensive outfits generally require enough 
accessories to bring the total investment well above the adver- 
tised cost. Considerable variation is also reported as to the 
results obtained, and it will probably be some time before an 
outfit is perfected which will be at once economical and fool 
proof and give uniform results. 

How this improvement is taking hold is illustrated by the case 
of a small city in a middle western state. Two long-established 
afternoon dailies compete for supremacy in the county and the 
adjoining countryside. Not long ago one of them made rather 
drastic editorial changes and adopted a more vigorous editorial 
policy. It also made an arrangement with a commercial engrav- 
ing plant in a large city some 50 miles distant whereby photo- 
graphs could be mailed early one day and the engravings would be 
received in time for publication the next day. A leading local 
photographer was engaged to supply prints at small cost in return 
for publicity and the added business. 

This worked well for some months until the opposition blos- 
somed out with a one-man engraving plant. This immediately 
put the first paper, foresighted and well managed as it was, just 
24 hours to the bad in the matter of spot art. It had no choice 
save to follow suit or to continue at a disadvantage which, of 
course, it could not afford to do. 

Enough newspapers have experimented with these small plants 
by now so that cumulative experience is available to guide others 
as to the initial outlay, the cost of operation and maintenance, 
and the results possible. The general testimony seems to be that 
once adopted they are indispensable and are a good investment 
from the standpoint of better facilities, a better product, and gen- 
eral good will. A number of newspapers have found it both pos- 
sible and profitable to do commercial engraving work on the side. 

The Muscatine, Iowa, Journal, for example, was reported to 
have run 2026 square inches of cuts made with such an outfit at 
an average cost of 9 cents per square inch.^ Its entire engraving 
plant and equipment represented an outlay of $1600. The 
same employee who takes the pictures makes the cuts. The 
Journal does some commercial work as a sideline. 

Similarly, the Dover Daily Reporter, said to be the first news- 
paper in Ohio to install a one-man plant, found it a profitable 

1 C/. ibid, May 30, 1936, p. 32. 
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investment from the start. ^ A. A. Hoopingarner, the publisher, 
reported at the 1936 convention of the Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion that his paper added 175 new subscribers in the first two 
weeks as a direct result of being able to use local spot news pic- 
tures. The engraving plant of the Daily Reporter cost $1600, 
makes an average of five cuts a day at a cost of 9 cents per square 
inch. Cuts can be made in 30 minutes and the work requires 
from 2 to 3 hours of labor daily by one man at 40 cents an hour. 
Similar testimony is given by the Kingsport, Tenn., Times and 
other small newspapers which have started from scratch.^ In 
Iowa a number of small newspapers found it possible to under- 
write a cooperative plant. 

Photographic Departments. Regardless of the kind or cost of 
an engraving plant, good photographs are a prime necessity if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained. Even on smaller news- 
papers, therefore, the assertion of Jack Price, the well-known 
authority on news photography, is pertinent that a photographic 
department is no longer an innovation or an experiment but a 
necessity.^ He points out correctly that the trend is toward more 
and better pictures as a means of increasing circulation and 
holding reader interest. This is a picture age, he insists, and 
such added facilities are definitely an asset rather than a lia- 
bility from which the benefits are great as compared with the 
expense. 

A number of efficient news cameras are on the market which 
give good results. Many newspapers have been experimenting 
with the training of reporter-photographers, newsmen equipped 
with cameras to give double coverage on important or interesting 
stories. Out of nearly 2000 dailies in the United States it is said 
that only about 300 have their own photography departments.^ 
Because of the cost of equipment and supplies, the resulting 
expense can be burdensome unless it is closely watched. For 
reasons of both results and expense, therefore, the employee who 
takes pictures for the smaller newspaper should have some 
photographic training since the amateur can be more of a liability 
than an asset. In a number of one-man engraving plants, it was 

1 Cf. ibid., May 9, 1936, p. XIV. 

2 Cf. ibid,, June 13, 1936, p. VI. 

® Cf, ibid., Apr. 11, 1936, p. 30. 

^ Cf. ibid. 
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found that it was harder to get the photographic problems solved 
than the engraving process itself. 

Offset Printing. The photo-lithographic process by which 
newspapers can be published by offset printing has been advo- 
cated as the solution for some of the problems confronting smaller 
publications. It seems evident that this method has possibilities 
which are beginning to be realized only now. Claim for being 
the first newspaper in the United States to be published regularly 
by this process has been made for the Palo Alto, Calif., Peninsular 
Mirror, a weekly.^ This, it is claimed, may herald a new day 
when the small-town daily or weekly can afford local news pic- 
tures and can offer the advertiser art service hitherto available 
only through city dailies. 

A furlfher development of importance is seen in a new photo- 
composing machine on which patents have been issued to Dr. 
Otto I. Bloom and Samuel I. S. Friedman, of New York City.^ 
The advantage claimed for their invention is that it simplifies 
lithographic offset by replacing the metal pot on a Linotype or 
Intertype with a camera, thus doing away with the need for 
casting, cooling, trimming, and ejection — eliminating all type 
metal. The inventors expect that this will greatly extend the 
use of gravure and offset lithography. 

Type -High vs. Shell Casts. Preference is being shown for 
shell casts as against type-high casts by some smaller newspapers. 
The advantages claimed for the former are that they are easier 
to handle, they save storage space, they require less metal than 
type-high cuts, they are less liable to damage, and they save 
time.^ On the basis of 15 years’ experience with both kinds, 
one mechanical superintendent also said that shell casts take 
less time to route and mortise and are much easier to make up. 
He estimated that in his shop about a ton of metal was tied up 
in shell casts where the use of type-high casts would have 
required 4 tons. He also pointed out that the shell cast meant 
less likelihood of a cold cast than with the other as it takes less 
metal and thus does not cool off before a page cast is poured in 
the casting box. Further, in using 6-em casts on the news page, 
the makeup man can take a piece of base, and shove it directly 

1 Cf. iUd., Aug. 8, 1936, p. VIII. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. III. 

3 Cf. ibid., July 11, 1936, p. VIII. 
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to the mat roller without waiting for the cast. Signature shell 
casts also require much less storage space, while shell casts dull 
the stereo saws much less quickly than the type-high and there 
is consequently less danger of injury to workmen. 

Bleed Pages. Its use in the magazines and in direct-mail 
advertising has given some impetus to the development of the 
bleed or marginless page in newspaper production. This creates 
a mechanical problem that is not easy of solution. As a rule 
such a page can be produced sideways but not lengthwise because 
there is no way of shortening the page without cutting off the 
top and bottom.^ Although it had been said that their produc- 
tion was impossible in newspapers they have been used in New 
York, Minneapolis, and elsewhere. Besides the novel effect 
produced they afford a new way to sell a larger unit of st)ace.2 

Credit for the first such page ever used by a Pacific Coast 
newspaper in the regular black and white run is claimed by the 
San Francisco News,^ It carried a page advertisement for a 
department store featuring furniture and carried no date line or 
margin. It cost 15 per cent extra in black and white or 40 per 
cent additional in black and one color. Two plates were used in 
the printing with stereotype plates larger than usual and full 
allowance for shrinkage. The greatest difficulty was in getting 
the proper register. 

Various trick effects can be obtained in newspaper printing 
depending upon the demand for novelty, the. plant facilities, and 
the ingenuity of the mechanical department. The three Bridge- 
port, Conn., newspapers, for example, ran a double truck sidewise 
for a local department store designed merely as an advertising 
stunt to attract reader attention.'* Even when some of these 
tricks are mechanically feasible there is some question of their 
advisability because of the risks and extra expense involved and 
because they encourage other advertisers to ask for still more 
freakish combinations or effects. 

Color Printing. The rapid spread of color printing has already 
been commented upon as opening new fields to newspapers as 
well as helping them to maintain their lead as an advertising 
medium. More and more newspapers have added the necessary 

1 C/. Md. 

2 C/. iUd., Apr. 18, 1936, p. 54. 

3 Cf. ibid., Oct. 27, 1934, p. V. 

^ Cf. ibid., Nov. 3, 1934, p. 18. 
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equipment until color printing is fairly common even among 
smaller dailies. As against only five newspapers offering coloroto 
in 1927, there were 328 equipped in 1936 to furnish R.O.P. color 
to advertisers.^ Where at first it was limited to certain pages 
and certain basic colors, it is now available as R.O.P. and in 
many color combinations. Between 1930 and 1934, it is said 
that R.O.P. color linage decreased forty-fold. ^ This was made 
possible chiefly by adapting color printing at high speeds to a 
black and white news-printing process in use for years. ^ The 
price differential is still great enough, however, to keep many 
advertisers from using it. This should be overcome in time with 
the result that the newspaper of the future will literally be much 
more colorful than that of the past. To be effective, however, 
color requires good execution. 

The adaptation of advertising to the comic pages as a means of 
capitalizing upon reader interest as well as utilizing the advan- 
tages of color is well known. Other forms are colorotogravure 
and magazine section color. In midsummer of 1936 an adver- 
tising campaign utilizing color in the margins was begun in 
newspapers in 32 cities in Ohio, Indiana, and Texas.^ The 
schedule called for 19 insertions over a period of 13 weeks. The 
necessary equipment, marketed by the Newspaper Color Flash 
Advertising Co., was furnished free to the newspapers partici- 
pating. The printing units remained the property of the 
Color Flash Co., although the newspapers had the right to use 
them for their own promotional purposes. The device will print 
slogans or trade-marks, several lines of advertising copy, or 
reproduce the package or carton of the product advertised. The 
advantage of this type of printing is that it gives the newspaper a 

ninth column^' for advertising purposes without extra expense 
for newsprint. Marginal ads in color are said to be available 
in more than 300 newspapers. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the further growth of comic, 
gravure, and R.O.P. color advertising is the lack of standardiza- 
tion in color.® The publishers were warned that they must 
provide color standards or the advertising agencies would do it 

1 Cf. ibid., May 9, 1936, pp. III-IV. 

2 Cf, ibid., July 13, 1935, p. 5. 

3 Cf. ibid., p. IV. 

^ Cf. ibid., Aug. 8, 1936, p. IV. 

s Cf. ibid.. May 30, 1936, p. 8. 
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for them. The result was the appointment of a color committee 
by the A.N.P.A. Sentiment inclined to standardization on one 
black, two blues, two reds, and two yellows. 

One way for smaller newspapers to get more readers and more 
advertising and thus overcome the dominance of larger com- 
petitors is to use color, Gilbert P. Farrar, typographic counselor 
for the American Type Founders, pointed out in an address at 
the 1936 convention of the National Editorial Association. 
Besides suggesting other methods, he also painted a picture of the 
newspaper of the future. As quoted in Editor & Publisher, he 
said in part:^ 

Newspapers of small circulation have had difficulty in defending their 
position of fewer readers and, consequently, newspapers with large 
circulations have dominated the local field by numbers alone. Weak 
newspapers have had to struggle to get more readers, and the larger 
newspapers have fought to keep their circulation. 

It is not enough for a newspaper to claim class readership and support. 
The newspaper itself must reflect a class atmosphere. It must be^a 
better physical entity than its big circulation neighbor. 

Two elements contribute to this class atmosphere: (1) better makeup, 
larger type, bigger units, modern and simple type arrangements, and 
(2) a new idea for using spot color to give the newspaper a more vivid 
and attractive appearance. 

In the very near future newspaper formats will be radically different. 
We win probably see the loss of editorial word count, the gradual 
increase in the use of columns four inches wide in much larger type, and 
larger and more easily read text type of modern design. 

Only a tiny per cent of newspapers use a type as large as eight point, 
yet eyesight specialists have agreed that 8-point type of modern design 
is the smallest type that can be easily read by the average person of 
about 35 years of age. Of what value is a newspaper that is full of 
unreadable type? 

Within the last generation the average newspaper has ceased to be 
just a newspaper. It is now about 40 per cent news and 60 per cent 
features. Feature material is really magazine material, and feature 
material should be treated as magazines would treat it. 

Until newspapers regularly use a small amount of color on one or 
more regular features, advertisers will not be visibly conscious of the 
fact that an extra color opens up to them a means for outdistancing 
their competitor, be that competitor local or national. 


1 July 11 , 1936, p. XIX. 
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In an average newspaper plant the cost of adding color to a few 
features in a newspaper is about one-tenth of what the average pub- 
lisher thinks the cost to be. And one regular advertiser in color pays 
for all the cost of color on enough pages to make the newspaper 
outstanding. 

With a very small amount of new equipment an average newspaper 
can sell one or two extra colors to such local advertisers as are alert for 
new means to dominate the local market. When any newspaper carries 
a small amount of color in the text pages of that newspaper — and does 
it as a regular program — national advertisers will be cognizant of the 
fact that they can secure an advantage over their competitors who are 
fighting for trade in that newspaper's territory by using color on their 
own advertising. 

The newspaper that uses color with a new, streamlined type format 
will do more to obtain advertiser acceptance than the mere claim of 
numbers in circulation. A newspaper with some spots of color on the 
feature pages every day will cause more local gossip in a community and 
this gossip will eventually make it the top paper in that community 
regardless of circulation numbers. . . . 

T 3 rpe Dress. The kinds of type faces a newspaper adopts are 
a naatter that deserves the careful consideration of every pub- 
lisher. As Mr. Farrar pointed out, increasing emphasis is being 
laid on legibility. Today ^s newspaper is so far ahead of yester- 
day^s in the matter of type dress that there is no comparison 
between them from the standpoint of either legibility or sound 
and attractive design. Despite this advance there is still room 
for much further improvement. Smaller papers are more at 
fault in this respect than the larger ones. 

In addition to the redesigning of text type faces to make them 
more open and hence sturdier and more readable, more and more 
newspapers have adopted larger sizes for their text. For 
ordinary reading matter few papers use less than 7 point while 
and 8 point on an appropriate base are fairly common. The 
result is that the present-day newspaper is much more open than 
that of a generation ago. The occasional use of wider columns 
which the Hearst press helped to popularize is another change for 
the better along with simpler heads. In actual volume the 
present newspaper page contains much less reading matter than 
its predecessor, but it is much better displayed and better edited. 
The result is an improved product, more attractively put up, 
easier to read, and with less eyestrain for the reader. 
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On the whole, newspapers are doing somewhat better in the 
matter of text type than they are in the head dress. It is perhaps 
significant that most of the 1936 winners of the Ayer awards for 
typographical excellence used either Bodoni or Century for their 
principal heads. Various kinds of Gothic and Cheltenham con- 
tinue to predominate on many newspapers, their only advantages 
being their blackness, their strength, and the fact that they can 
be condensed readily. 

Format, The rising cost of newsprint and other mechanical 
factors has helped the movement toward smaller newspapers. 
In extreme form the tabloid size newspaper is the answer although 
other factors enter into its production. With few exceptions, 
however, newspapers of today have a smaller format than did 
those of yesterday. This is not only more economical but easier 
for the reader to handle. 

Eight-column pages are still more common than those with 
seven but the 12-em column is the current standard as against 
123 ^ and 13 ems formerly in use. The 8-column page lends 
itself better to a balanced or semibalanced makeup as well as to 
more advertising space to the page. A considerable saving is 
possible in both newsprint and composition through the use 
of the 12-em column without any loss of advertising revenue 
where the rate is figured on the line basis. This is obviously 
because the advertiser pays so much per line regardless of 
whether the line is 12, 123^, or 13 ems. 

Many newspapers effect a further economy in newsprint by 
shrinking the page and by using 4-point column rules instead of 
the more common 6-point. The business manager of one news- 
paper of more than 75,000 circulation told the writer that his 
paper saved some 120,000 a year by shrinking the page J'i inch. 
This is so small as not to affect the value of the advertising or to 
be noticed by the reader, yet it results in appreciable savings from 
the standpoint of good management. 

Industrial Hazards. In spite of safety measures, accidents 
occur in newspaper plants just as they do elsewhere. Quite aside 
from the personal element, such mishaps are wasteful and expen- 
sive. In extreme cases they may lead to damage claims which 
it is better to avoid. For obvious reasons the possibility of 
accident is always greater in connection with the actual produc- 
tion of the newspaper than elsewhere in the establishment. 
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Individual newspapers have their own ways of dealing with 
this problem beyond any requirements that may be fixed by 
state laws or local ordinances. The experience of the Hartford 
Times in this connection shows what can be done by proper 
organization and teamwork to reduce shop hazards to a mini- 
mum. ^ The Times initiated a Safety Council in September, 193 1, 
which resulted in marked improvement. In 1930 the Times 
had seven lost-time accidents with a total of 311 days lost. In 
1931 the number was reduced to five with 131 days lost. The 
next year it was down to two such cases with only 27 days lost, 
and in 1934 there were no lost-time cases. 

The council is composed of the department heads with the 
business manager as permanent chairman. Each month a mem- 
ber serves as safety inspector with authority to inspect the entire 
plant and to report at the next meeting anything he finds danger- 
ous. Any suggestions he makes are gone over thoroughly and 
those that are approved are given to the mechanical super- 
intendent to enforce. 

Each department has a bulletin board on which are painted the 
number of days that department has achieved without a lost- 
time accident. Gold stars are given for each month without 
such a mishap. Such an accident is one in which a man who is 
hurt is unable to return to work the day after the accident. In 
1936 five of the six mechanical departments had all exceeded- 
1000 days without a red mark. A mimeographed shop organ is 
published monthly in the interests of the campaign. 

Most of the safety changes suggested were found to be feasible 
within the shop at little or no expense. For example, a stereo- 
typing employee suffered a bad burn when hot metal ran down 
his leg and into his oxford. As a result, a guard was put on the 
box to prevent a recurrence of the accident and the men were 
instructed to wear high shoes and to keep their trouser legs below 
their shoe tops. They were also urged to wear safety shoes which 
have a metal cap to protect the toes. 

Shatterproof goggles are supplied to workmen operating circu- 
lar saws or engaged in dressing hot metal. In the engraving 
department an ingredient that was injurious to the skin was 
replaced with another that was as good and no more expensive 
but which was harmless to those handling it. The marked 

1 Cf. Editor & Publisher, June 13, 1936, p. XVIII,. 
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improvement shown as a result of these measures has also been 
reflected in a definite saving in insurance costs. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Few other lines of human activity present such a variety of 
problems as does newspaper publishing, and the kaleidoscope of 
problems is forever changing. The problems of production, 
sales, and distribution have been discussed at some length, 
but there are many others, both internal and external. These 
include such matters, for example, as employee relations, wage 
contracts, relations with other publishers, and membership in 
local and national trade associations. 

These problems are rarely identical for different communities 
or for different newspapers. While the experience of one pub- 
lisher or one community may suggest a solution elsewhere each 
newspaper has to work out its own salvation in terms of its own 
policies, facilities, and needs. There is perhaps no other industry 
whose component parts have so much in common yet face such 
individual problems. This is inevitable because of the very 
individualism of the newspaper and the fact that each is in a very 
literal sense a personality as well as a commodity or product. 

^ Social Security Law. New problems confronted practically 
every newspaper publisher in the nation, along with other 
employers, as a result of the Social Security Law enacted in 1935. 
Like other New Deal legislation, it was expected to be subjected 
to court tests as, in some respects, its application was not clear 
even if its validity was upheld. Need for clarification of the 
definition of who is an employee, for example, was indicated from 
the outset. In the case of the newspaper, it clearly covered 
staff and shop employees, but did it include newspaper carriers, 
solicitors working on commission, or drivers operating their own 
cars for the delivery of papers at so much per mile? The answer 
depended not only upon the kind and degree of control exercised 
by the newspaper over such employees but upon legal inter- 
pretations and rulings by the enforcing officials. 

Regardless of these things, it was evident from the first that 
enactment of this legislation meant new problems for publishers 
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as well as for other employers. The law provided that all 
employers of eight or more persons should pay an annual tax 
on their payrolls, starting at 1 per cent for 1936, 2 per cent for 
1937, and 3 per cent for 1938 and thereafter, less contributions 
to any state unemployment funds up to 90 per cent of the federal 
tax. The law was expected to result in a great increase in 
administrative cost and confusion, and it was freely predicted 
that it would place a heavy burden upon industry.^ Harvey J. 
Kelly, chairman of an A.N.P.A. special committee, estimated 
in 1936 that the average annual cost of security legislation to 
newspapers over the next 12 years would be $26,500,000. ^ 

As to the wisdom of some form of social insurance in principle 
there could be little doubt. In spite of its leadership in other 
directions, the United States has lagged in such matters. The 
chief question, then, was as to the form, method, and extent of 
the legislation. The law of 1935 placed an additional fixed 
expense of doing business upon all employers and required the 
tax to be paid whether or not the employer made a profit. 

One complicating factor for some newspapers, as with other 
industries, was that they already had their own pension systems 
in operation. Just what was to become of these arrangements 
after the law became effective was a question. Employers who 
had found their own programs satisfactory were naturally 
reluctant to abandon them. To such employers, the A.N.P.A. 
committee on social security recommended that they retain their 
private pension plans for the moment. 

Employee Welfare. The Social Security Law was the result of 
a growing recognition of the need for general insurance against 
unemployment and old age. Many enlightened publishers, 
however, had anticipated these needs at least in part. They had 
set up various schemes of employee welfare. These were prac- 
tically all individual programs, but it was at least significant that 
many of the better newspapers had taken the lead in this respect. 

Among such newspapers and newspaper agencies were the 
Chicago Tribune, the New York Times, and the Associated 
Press, to name only a few. Some newspaper employers under- 
wrote various kinds of group insurance for their employees, the 
individual amounts varying, with the length of service. Others 

1 C/. Editor & Publisher, Nov. 23, 1935, pp. 5, 6. 

2 Cf. ibid., Apr. 25, 1936, p. 5. 
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had put into effect limited disability plans for employees in 
good standing. Still others encouraged cooperative ventures on 
the part of employees including building and loan agencies. 
Individual employers, as a rule, were fairly lenient about con- 
tinuing employees on full pay for an indefinite time in case of 
illness although this had the obvious disadvantage of uncertainty. 

A number of the larger newspapers established club facilities 
for their employees. They fostered periodical outings and 
various kinds of recreation for them such as bowling and golf. 
The Columbus Dispatch, for example, sponsored a small country 
club for its workers who had their own clubhouse, a nine-hole 
golf course, and other recreational facilities for whose operation 
and maintenance they chose their own officers. 

In greater or lesser degree, these schemes to promote closer 
cooperation between employer and employee, between various 
departments of the newspaper, and among the individual 
employees were open to small as well as large newspapers. 
William Allen White and the Emporia Gazette provided a good 
example of this.^ Most publishers found such programs a good 
investment from any point of view. 

^ Prior to 1930 a good many newspapers also followed a share- 
tlie-wealth policy with their permanent employees. As the 
publication prospered, the profits were shared with the workers 
in all but the mechanical departments whose terms of employ- 
ment were covered by their wage scales and union contracts. 
With some .newspapers this took the form of bonus payments, 
usually at Christmas time, and with others it was made in salary 
increases. The amounts generally were based on the share of 
profits available, the length of service, the importance of the 
employee's position, and the special value of his services. The 
Chicago Tribune exemplified this practice, although it discon- 
tinued the policy for several years on the supposed grounds that 
employees came to take it for granted.^ 

Some enlightened and farsighted publishers have found it to 
their advantage to take their employees into limited partnership 
with them by enabling them to buy stock in the organization. 
In some cases this has been limited to a few executives, and in 
others it has been thrown open to all employees. The Scripps- 
Howard newspapers are the best example of the latter. The 

1 C/. iUd,, Aug. 15, 1936, p. 5. 

^ C/. Fortune, May, 1934, p. 113. 
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advantage of such a program is that it gives the employee the 
double incentive of saving and investing his money and supplies 
the added stimulus of working for himself. The stock can be 
paid for on the installment plan. For an employee to be a 
stockholder is to give him an interest that is not possible in any 
other way. 

American Newspaper Guild. While the American Newspaper 
Guild is primarily an organization of editorial employees, it 
presents something of a problem from the standpoint of news- 
paper management. That certain conditions of employment 
in the newspaper industry, especially among white-collar workers, 
are far from what they should be no one can deny. That some 
improvement in these conditions is both desirable and necessary 
is generally admitted. That some form of professional organ- 
ization to raise the standards of training, work, and employment 
would contribute to this end is more or less self-evident. But 
whether the Guild as originally organized and operated supplies 
the final answer is not clear. 

Publishers took various attitudes toward the Guild. Some 
met it half way, some gave it more or less grudging recognition, 
some tolerated it by sxiffertoce, some ignored it, and some were 
openly hostile to it. Some who went at least part way with the 
Guild at the outset withdrew their recognition, especially after 
the Guild became definitely afldliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Such publishers raised particular objection to the 
Guild's insistence that hours of work be fixed, and that selection 
of editorial employees be limited to a closed Guild list, as well as 
upon the political and other implications involved in the close 
alliance with organized labor. The attitude of the New York 
World-Telegram, most important of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, which have a long record of championing the cause of 
labor, supplied a casein point. The World-TeUgraminJvly, 1936, 
broke off negotiations with the Guild. The management took 
strong exception to Guild policies but expressed its willingness to 
continue collective bargaining with its employees.^ Negotia- 
tions were resumed later and in April, 1937, the World^Telegram 
signed a contract with the New York Guild as to pay, hours, and 
working conditions without, however, granting the preferential 

1 Cf. Editor (& Publisher , Aug. 1, 1936, p. 4. Later the Cleveland Press 
gave notice of terminating its ^‘accord’' with the Guild, ibid., Nov. 21, 
1936, p. 6. 
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shop.^ The New York Times was another whose management 
declined to negotiate further with the Guild, but said it stood 
ready to deal with its own employees as such at any time.^ Yet 
in December, 1936, the New York News signed a contract with 
the Guild which recognized it as the exclusive bargaining agent for 
editorial help and established a ^^preferentiar^ shop. The 
agreement also recognized that the “publisher has a constitu- 
tional right to speak, write and publish whatever it may deem 
fit/^ In Boston the Guild also signed a one-year contract with 
the Herald and Traveler. By early 1937 more and more of the 
larger newspapers signed contracts with the Guild or posted 
agreements which embodied many of the points sought by the 
Guild. The smaller papers for the most part remained unor- 
ganized. David Stern, the Philadelphia and New York publisher, 
who signed a contract with the Guild, resigned from the A.N.P.A. 
in protest over its stand on the Guild question.® 

Extreme possibilities growing out of the Guild^s formal alliance 
with organized labor came to a head in the local Guild strike 
which caused the indefinite suspension of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer in the summer of 1936. This strike originally 
involved a minority of editorial employees who quit work in 
protest over the dismissal of two of their number.*^ Because 
Seattle is a stronghold of organized labor, the strike quickly 
assumed spectacular proportions. The plant was immediately 
picketed not only by striking employees but by teamsters, 
longshoremen, and others following the denunciation of the 
Post-Intelligencer by the Seattle Central Labor Council as being 
“unfair to organized labor. 

The strike was unique in that it resulted in the first complete 
suspension of an important newspaper, and it marked the fiirst 
widespread participation of organized labor in a Guild strike. 
It presented the curious spectacle of members of the mechanical 
unions under contract in the same plant not striking but refusing 
to pass through the picket lines on the ground that to do so would 
endanger their “safety and health.'^® These same employees 

1 Cf. iUd.y Apr. 10, 1937, p. 8 . 

^ Cf. ibid.y Aug. 8, 1936, p. 6. 

3 Cf. im.y Dec. 19, 1936, p. 57. 

^ Cf. ibid.j Aug. 22, 1936, p. 3; New York TimeSy Aug. 23, 1936. 

s Cf. ibid. 
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likewise declined to set type for the Post-Intelligencer in other 
shops on the ground that their contracts did not cover such 
employment. To cap the climax, the international presidents 
of both the typographical and pressmen’s unions branded the 
strike illegal as far as it affected their men. After 15 weeks the 
strike was settled by a one-year agreement fixing a five-day, 
40-hour week, vacations with pay, a minimum of $40 a week for 
editorial employees of three years’ experience. The pact did not 
grant Guild recognition but provided for re-employing the 
strikers. Cases of the two discharged employees were left to 
the National Labor Relations Board which eventually ordered 
their reinstatement.^ 

Labor Relations. On most daily newspapers the closed shop 
has long prevailed in the mechanical departments. The result 
has been that relations between the management and* such 
employees are generally harmonious, fairly well stabilized, and 
reasonably well standardized, making due allowance for differ- 
ences in local conditions. In the main, such employment is 
covered by contracts running for one or more years which 
stipulate the hours and conditions of employment and the wage 
scale. Such contracts may be between the individual newspaper 
and the individual union, or they may be made jointly between 
all the publishers in a given city and the different unions involved. 

Upon the termination of a given contract, it is customary to 
negotiate for a renewal of the agreement with such modification 
of the terms as conditions may warrant. In many such cases 
the unions present arguments for an increase in the wage scale. 
Some of these are granted by publishers, some are approved in 
part, and some are denied. A system of arbitration has been 
worked out for the solution of disputes in such cases which has 
been highly satisfactory in the main. Frequently, there is also 
provision for appeal if the original award is unacceptable to either 
side. 

Such contracts as came up for renewal in 1936, for example, 
saw a continuance of old scales rather than any appreciable 
increases. As Eugene MacKinnon, chairman of the A.N.P.A. 
special standing committee, reported, 'Hhe trend generally is 
attentive to such economic factors as a continuing decrease of 

1 C/. Editor <& Publisher ^ Nov. 28, 1936, p. 12; Dec. 5, 1936, p. 3; Jan, 
23, 1937, p. 8; Feb. 6, 1937, p. 10; Feb. 13, 1937, p. 42. 
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linage of about 30 per cent under 1929 figures and a current cost 
of living index 18 per cent under 1929 indices/ 

As a rule, the larger the city the higher is the scale provided 
by such contracts between publishers and union labor. As 
indicated, the scale is based upon such factors as the newspaper's 
income in terms of its advertising revenue, living costs, and other 
pertinent conditions. The rate of pay for night work is invari- 
ably higher than for similar daytime work. Among the typo- 
graphical scales listed in the MacKinnon report, the range was 
from 74 cents an hour at Leavenworth, Kans., to $1.13 at Miami, 
Fla. Others covered by similar scales include the stereotypers, 
pressmen, photoengravers, and mailers, those of the engravers 
being the highest of all.^ 

According to a report published in Editor & Publisher, nearly 
half of the members of the International Typographical Union 
are employed on newspapers.^ At the time of the report, the 
membership stood at 65,832 of whom 31,724 were newspaper 
employees, 18,575 in the daytime and 13,149 at night. Of 
435 newspaper shops represented in the A.N.P.A., 321 were 
operating under contracts with the union, while 51 others were 
manned by I.T.U. members but without a contract. Of the 
shops included in the report, only 42 were nonunion and 21 were 
listed as not in the jurisdiction of the union. 

The five-day week was adopted by the I.T.U. at its 1932 con- 
vention. The trend of average mechanical department wages, 
covering 36 principal cities and taking 1929 as the base, is shown 
by the following table 'A 

1929 100.0 

1932 104.2 

1934 95.0 

1936 103.8 

“Although the average number of contract hours per week has 
dropped from the peak level to around an average of 41 hours," 
this report pointed out, “the wage scale has been so maintained 
that, page-for-page, publishers are now paying, in the larger 
cities at least, considerably more for production and that the 
trend is decidedly upward." 

1 Cf. iUd,, Aug. 22, 1936, p. 16. 

2 Cf. ibid. 

» Cf ibid., Feb. 8, 1936, p. XIII. 

^ Cf ibid. 
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For the individual mechanical departments the comparison 
between 1929 and 1936 follows: 


# 


^ 

1929 

1936 

Typographical: 

Average contract hours per week 

46.14 

40.94 

Average hourly rate 

$ 1.160 

$ 1..196 

Stereotypers: 

Average contract hours per week 

45.76 

43.53 

Average hourly rate 

$ 1.050 

$ 1.085 

Photoengravers : 

Average contract hours per week 

43.34 

40.27 

Average hourly rate 

$ 1.352 

$ 1.453 

Pressmen: 

Average contract hours per week 

45.76 

43.27 

' Average hourly rate 

$ 1.026 

$ 1.068 

Mailers: 

Average contract hours per week 

46.19 

42.88 

Average hourly rate 

$ .876 

$ .893 



In some cities, organized labor has been extended to include 
newsboys, particularly those engaged in street selling. Following 
an agreement among the Cleveland publishers which reduced the 
number of editions and changed the time of first editions, street 
sellers there struck for better wages and working conditions.’- 
They denied that it was a strike but it had all the earmarks of one, 
boys refusing to handle papers, bundles being destroyed, carriers 
being intimidated, and the city being placarded. After a dis- 
turbance lasting the better part of a week, the dispute was settled 
through the mediation of the Cleveland Regional Labor Board. 
The publishers agreed to reduce the cost of papers to news ven- 
dors from $2.15 to $2 a hundred, to accept the return of unsold 
papers, and to guarantee $15 a week to boys selling papers all 
day at downtown corners. A somewhat similar dispute occurred 
between the Cincinnati Enquirer and its street sellers.^ 

Another dispute involved the Cleveland Press and the mailers' 
union.® The latter claimed that laborers employed on heavy 
nights to assist in loading bundles onto trucks from the loading 
platform must, under the terms of their contract, be union 

1 Of. ibid.j May 26, p. 32; June 2, p. 30; June 16, p. 38, all in 1934. 

2 Cf. ibid., June 29, 1935, p. 39. 

3 Cf. ibid., July 13, 1935, p. VIII. 
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employees. On ordinary days, such loading was done by truck 
drivers and their helpers who were not union members. The 
dispute was settled by an arbitration board whi|||||. decided in 
favor of the Press. The decision hinged upon the meaning of 
‘'dispatching of papers’^ as covered in the contract. The award 
declared, however, that the jurisdiction of the mailers^ union 
ended when the newspapers were put into the chutes to the 
oading platform. 

Wage Policies. Except by special arrangement, it is not c us- 
tomary to pay editorial employees for overtime work on the 
ground that the nature of the employment is such that it does 
not lend itself readily to a plan of compensation based upon 
minutes and hours. In fact, it is fairly common in some editorial 
offices to work occasionally without taking the regular day off. 
In some instances these are permitted to accumulate so that the 
employee can extend his vacation by that much or can take an 
extra vacation as conditions warrant. It is a common feature of 
contracts with mechanical department employees, however, to 
provide for time-and-a-half for overtime and double time on 
holidays and under other special circumstances. 

The N.R.A. and its codes gave considerable impetus to the 
shorter work day and the curtailed work week. This may have 
some permanent effect upon some parts of the newspaper industry 
just as it had upon other industries. The movement was 
reflected, for example, in the demand of the Chicago typographical 
union in 1936 for a 30-hour week at existing rates and in the 
allowance in Houston by a local arbitrator of “six days' pay for 
five days' work" which in effect increased the scale by 20 cents an 
hour. ^ On appeal, an international board reduced the award to 
approximately $1.01 which was still equivalent to the so-called 
peak wage. 

Bonus Systems. The average business department employee 
works for a stated salary. As a rule he does not enjoy the 
security of a contract but then he is not likely to be dismissed 
except for cause or unless business conditions make it necessary. 
In some cases he works on a combined salary and commission 
or bonus basis and, more rarely, on commission alone. 

The Policyholders Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company made a study of the methods of compensating adver- 

1 Cf. ibid., Aug. 22, 1936, p. 16. 
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tising salesmen.^ Forty-two newspaper publishers cooperated 
in the study, the individual newspapers ranging from 30,000 to 
more than 800,000 in circulation. That they were a fairly 
representative group may be judged from the fact that they were 
from 21 states while 8 of them published more than one 
newspaper. 

The report showed a marked preference for paying local display 
and classified salesmen on a salary basis. Of 57 plans reported by 
the publishers supplying information, 46 were of the straight 
salary or salary and bonus or commission type with only 11 on 
straight commission. Twenty-eight of the 29 publishers who 
said they used only one plan paid a straight salary. The one 
exception used a commission system. The other 13 publishers 
followed more than one method. It is worth noting that eight 
of the 11 straight commission plans were used only in unusual 
cases and generally for only a few salesmen. 

The New York Times found a bonus system advantageous for 
its advertising salesmen in stimulating teamwork, in rewarding 
individual achievement, in paying them in proportion to estab- 
lished earnings, and in increasing both linage and revenue for the 
newspaper. It put into effect two systems known as Plan A and 
Plan B. They are described as follows:^ 

Plan A: based upon increased advertising income for the 
Times. For each $50,000 increase in advertising revenue over 
the corresponding month of the previous year, the Times paid 
to each eligible person cent of his annual salary. If a 

decrease occurred, however, it had to be made up before the plan 
was again operative. The benefits of this plan were shared by all 
advertising salesmen, advertising department executives, and the 
promotion, office, and credit managers. Telephone salesmen, 
classified sales girls, secretaries, clerks, and office boys partici- 
pated to the extent of half shares. 

Plan B: based on linage gains. For it to be operative, the 
Times had to gain (1) in linage compared with the corresponding 
month of the previous year, and (2) in the Timeses percentage of 
its field.® If these were accomplished the bonus was 1 cent for 

^ Cf. Bulletin 15, Ohio Newspaper Association, Apr. 27, 1936. 

® Cf. Editor & Publisher^ May 2, 1936, p. 5; Apr. 25, 1936, p. 5. 

® The latter was based on the percentage of all advertising published in 
the Times in relation to the total linage of New York City newspapers. 
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each agate line gained. A full bonus share was awarded only if 
all six advertising divisions gained. If any one division showed a 
decrease its salesmen received only a quarter share of the bonus 
earned by the others, the remainder being divided among the 
salesmen of other divisions. This bonus was limited, however, 
to outside salesmen and executives. For classified advertising 
a supplementary plan was in operation based upon the number of 
insertions and white space sold by individuals. Telephone 
solicitors who exceeded their weekday quotas were also rewarded. 

Cooperatives. In common with other lines of activity, news- 
papers have found it definitely to their advantage to join hands in 
many ways in recent years. This cooperation has taken place 
on a national scale as well as along class and local lines. It has 
^ found expression in such agencies as the A merican J^Tewspaper 
Publishers Association, the Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, the International Circulation Managers’ Association, 
the Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, 
the National Newspaper Promotion Association, the Inland 
Daily Press Association, the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
.--.^association, and many others. 

Many of the states, too, have active and progressive news- 
paper associations which contribute largely to the progress of 
their members. Within the states there are subordinate groups. 
Even in individual cities publishers whose predecessors not only 
would have nothing to do with each other but fought each other 
with tooth and claw now find that a “live and let live” policy 
generally pays the steadiest dividends. The practices of working 
out joint agreements relative to the renewals of labor contracts, 
advertising rates, and circulation policies, already described, 
are further proof of a changed order in publishing. 

It has taken publishers a long while to realize that there is as 
little reason for newspaper wars of the sound-and-fury variety as 
for most other strife. The public generally is quite apathetic 
toward such warfare which yields profit neither in circulation 
nor in advertising and, as a rule, simply drains the purses of the 
contestants who in the end have little to show for belaboring 
each other. The public memory in such matters is short. 

It is difficult to understand the apathy of publishers toward the 
national and state newspaper associations. From the standpoint 
of management alone, it would be hard to overestimate the 
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tangible benefits to the daily newspaper industry derived from the 
activities of the A.N.P.A. Its annual sessions, the work of its 
standing and special committees, and its reports and publications 
are well worth the time and dues of every member just from the 
selfish point of what he gets out of them if for no other. 

The same is true of the state associations which in their own 
sphere work to improve and to strengthen the place and oppor- 
tunities of the member newspapers. Their offices serve as a 
clearinghouse for inquiries and for information. They publish 
bulletins on matters of interest and importance to their members. 
They keep a close eye on the state legislative program and how 
it affects newspapers. Yet the experience of most such associa- 
tions is that many members will not lift a hand unless their own 
interests are immediately affected while nonmembers are down- 
right cold to the proposition. 

Some benefits which are impossible through the national 
associations on account of their very size are well within the 
range of the smaller groups. Cooperative bu 3 dng is one of these. 
The New York Associated Dailies, for example, had a special 
committee which studied the subject of collective buying for 
more than six months.^ Its investigation indicated that econ- 
omies in the purchase of basic materials, such as newsprint, 
metal, and ink, were possible ranging from 15 to 50 per cent. 
The committee also inquired into advertising checking services, 
mat services, features, general representation in the national 
field, insurance, type-casting machinery, dry mats, rollers and 
blankets, cooking schools, calendars, and plant appraisals. 

W. 0. Dapping, of the Auburn Citizen- Advertiser, was chair- 
man of the committee. ^^We have secured sufficient data with 
respect to each item enumerated in this report, he declared, 
'Ho assure publishers joining the group that they will save from 
15 to 50 per cent on many items under consideration from 
the prices they now have to pay individually. The savings in the 
aggregate are enormous.'^ On the basis of current needs of 
the papers, the committee declared that a saving of more 
than $100,000 a year was possible in the basic commodities 
alone. 

A plan to control publicity in Wisconsin was set up in 1936 
through the Wisconsin Press Association. Similar plans are in 

1 Cf. Editor <fc Publisher, Jan. 16, 1932, p. 40. 
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effect in California and Minnesota. In these and many other 
ways the newspaper cooperative is fruitful. 
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CHAPTER XX 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 
I. OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

Sound and efficient management of its business office is essen- 
tial to the proper operation of any newspaper. To attain this, 
it is necessary to have the right sort of coordination among the 
various departments, the effective administration of a thousand 
and one office details, and the proper handling of correspondence. 
This last, depending in large part upon the size of the newspaper 
itself, may range from a few letters a day to hundreds of thousands 
of pieces of first-class mail in the course of a year. 

There is neither the space nor the need for going into great 
detail here with any of these things. A considerable literature 
exists which deals fully with the principles of both management 
and correspondence. In the main these principles apply to or 
can be adapted to the newspaper as well as to other lines of 
activity and for a closer study of them the reader is urged to 
consult the bibliography. 

It cannot be emphasized too much, however, that newspapers 
have been slow to follow the lead of business and industry in these 
matters. However much they have striven to excel editorially, 
many newspapers have been handicapped on the business side 
by slipshod methods, loose ends, and a failure to coordinate efforts 
throughout the plant. As a result newspaper management has 
suffered when compared with that of other kinds of business. 
It is only in recent years that newspapers have been overcoming 
this condition. 

Coordination. Unless the efforts of the various departments 
which make up the newspaper are coordinated, much of its 
energy and substance may be wasted. This need for teamwork 
applies particularly to relations between the editorial departments 
on the one hand and those on the business side on the other. 
If there has been any major weakness in newspaper management, 
it is that these two halves of the newspaper organization have 
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been operated too long as though they had little or nothing to 
do with each other. 

Even a cursory examination will show any such view to be 
wrong both in principle and in practice. No matter how excel- 
lent the editorial tone and contents of a newspaper may be, they 
will avail little if the circulation is limited or if the advertising 
force fails to sell sufficient space to enable the newspaper to 
support itself. Conversely, the best efforts of the circulation 
and advertising sales forces will not suffice if the editorial and 
news staffs produce indifferent work. One of the first things to 
recognize, therefore, is that a community of interests exists 
throughout the newspaper shop. Like a chain, no newspaper 
can be stronger than its weakest link. It is important, then, 
that it be strong at every point. 

Importance of Control. One of the major elements of good 
management is competent control. This in itself implies wise 
direction based upon good judgment, broad vision, and experi- 
ence. Such control is vital to the successful management of the 
newspaper. Without it, the plant cannot be operated efficiently, 
individual departments may work at cross purposes, plant facili- 
ties may not be used to the best advantage, and the property 
may be run at a loss. A newspaper so managed is distinctly 
behind the times. 

Cooperation between all departments of the newspaper is both 
desirable and necessary. In its practical aspects, the teamwork 
of the editorial and mechanical departments is of the utmost 
importance to the newspaper. Any failure of proper manage- 
ment and control at this point may spell continual trouble for the 
newspaper. Whether it is viewed as a publication or as a busi- 
ness enterprise, the newspaper is particularly vulnerable in this 
area. 

As Paul Bellamy, editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, pointed 
out in an address before the mechanical department of the 
A.N.P.A., modern newspaper publishing is largely a matter of 
timing.^ It is a simple matter to say that a newspaper operates 
on a time schedule with certain editions due at specified hours; 
it is quite another thing to abide by that schedule and at the 
same time keep down operating costs. In Mr. Bellamy's 
language 

^ Reprinted in National Printer Journalist, July, 1934. 

2 lUd. 
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Time is most definitely of the essence of newspaper operation. If we 
keep the flow of copy to the composing room constant and adequate, 
then the make-up editors can get the pages to the stereotype department 
and avoid that bunching of pages at the close of each edition which 
results not only in going to press late, but in poor stereotyping which 
requires new mats and new plates. The responsibility for correct timing 
lies, of course, with the editor in charge of the operation. Each one 
of such editors worth his salt has to develop a kind of sixth sense which 
warns him in advance that he is getting into a hole on his night^s produc- 
tion and he had better do something at once. The foreman of the 
composing room, the head make-up, and even the copy cutter can 
be of the utmost service to the editor in charge by keeping him aware of 
the progress of the whole operation during the hours of production. 

An imposing list can be made of very practical matters which 
involve the relations between the editorial and production 
departments alone. These include such factors as the number of 
editions, overset, clean copy, makeovers, and the number and 
size of cuts. A lack of coordination between the two departments 
with respect to any of these can mean the difference between 
efficient and inefficient operation or, carried to the extreme, 
profit and loss. 

The tendency has been to reduce the number of editions for the 
sake of speedier production and operating economies. Overset 
is a constant problem which needs unremitting attention. Some 
overset is inevitable on a live newspaper, and any policy that 
would shut off the fl.ow of copy merely because the paper was full 
would be distinctly penny-wise and pound-foolish. The task 
is to hold overset to a minimum without throwing away important 
news and at the same time without incurring needless typesetting 
expense. This applies likewise to makeovers and replates. It is 
well known that clean copy speeds up production. Concerning 
this acceleration, Mr. Bellamy added: 

We all know that in the past twenty-five years there has been a great 
speeding up of the newspaper business, and we may as well reconcile 
ourselves to the idea that the more easy going ways of a quarter century 
ago have departed forever. Readers of modern newspapers demand 
that they be up to the minute and that, so far as possible, each succeeding 
edition shall contain the latest developments on all important stories. 
The question is how to give them without going wild on the bases. 

The practical possibilities of close cooperation between the 
editorial department and the photoengraving room were likewise 
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pointed out by Mr. Bellamy. On this phase of operation he cited 
five points: 

1. We discovered a number of years ago that it was to our advantage 
to use standard size prints. When a photographer returns from an 
assignment and develops his negative, the negative is inspected by the 
art editor and decision made then and there as to whether the cut to 
be made from the print should be one, two, or three columns wide, or 
more. Whatever size is determined upon, the print is made by the 
photographer so that it will stand a reduction of one-half or one-third, 
and all other prints to be used in the same layout are made so as to take 
the same reduction. 

2. In the art department, a standard size layout, or mask, is made. 
The reduction of these layouts is also either one-half or one-third. 
The result is this : When three prints are photographed by the engraver 
for a single layout, only one operation of the engraver’s camera is neces- 
sary because all of the prints wiU be reduced the same amount, resulting 
in only one operation there. In many newspaper plants, I have reason 
to believe, little or no attention is paid to the standardization of prints 
and layouts in their early stages. 

3. We have found cooperation essential between the editorial depart- 
ment and the engraving room in regard to the timing of cuts for various 
editions. The art editor informs the engraving room foreman as to 
just what editions the various cuts are required for. This often results 
in pictures making an early edition, without the necessity of a special 
plate. 

4. Further cooperation we find imperative between the make-up 
editor and the foreman of the engraving room, that the latter may be 
kept informed at all times as to the order in which the cuts on a given 
flat should be finished. By this means the cuts that are to be used on a 
page that goes to the stereotyping room early in the evening are finished 
first, and those that go on the later pages are finished later. 

5. There should also be cooperation between the editorial department , 
and the engraving department as to the making of what we might call 
emergency cuts. These are cuts, the copy for which reaches us after our 
usual deadline for a given edition. As soon as the art editor knows at 
what time such a print will be ready he notifies the foreman of the 
engraving room. This often makes it possible to reserve a place on a flat 
which is going through for an early edition and obviates the necessity 
for a special plate. 

These various methods of cooperation can also be very effective 
between the Sunday Magazine Department and the engraving room, 
with variations, of course. 
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Another field of cooperation lies in the relations between the engraving 
room and ad alley, between the engraving room and the stereotyping 
room and between the engraving room and the composing room. 

In the long run, the most important factor in determining whether 
an editorial department cooperates effectively, and therefore eco- 
nomically, with the mechanical departments of the newspaper, is the 
morale of the newspaper as a whole. I have been singularly fortunate 
in my newspaper life in having the opportunity of working with mechani- 
cal departments which get just as excited over a really big news story 
as the editorial or circulation departments. When this happy situation 
prevails the details of coordination are pretty sure to work themselves 
out satisfactorily. But they cannot be left to themselves. . . . 

Coordinating Committees. Various methods of promoting 
interdepartmental teamwork are in use. On some of the larger 
newspapers different kinds of coordinating committees or boards 
have been established. These are usually made up of depart- 
ment heads or representatives of various departments. They 
meet at stated intervals or on call, and it is their task to work out 
solutions to their common problems and, in general, to increase 
the efficiency of both plant and personnel while reducing needless 
expense. The Plain Dealer ^ for example, has a production board 
on which sit representatives of the various mechanical depart- 
ments as well as of the editorial department. This committee 
meets weekly when the details of interdepartmental cooperation 
are worked out. Similarly, the Toledo Blade has a sort of 
executive committee known as a conference board consisting of 
the editor, managing editor, treasurer, circulation director, and 
display advertising manager. It meets weekly or on call to 
consider the policies and problems of that newspaper. Such a 
procedure is logical and it can be varied to suit the needs of the 
individual publication. 

Business Ethics. It is as vital for a newspaper to operate 
according to a code of business ethics as it is for it to pitch its 
editorial policies on a high plane. As a matter of fact, any other 
course is illogical and indefensible. The one set of standards is 
necessarily geared to the other. It is inconceivable that a 
properly managed newspaper would engage in sharp advertising 
or circulation practices while putting up a bold front as to its 
good faith with its readers in its news and editorial columns or 
that it would be dishonest with its readers while insisting upon 
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strict business policies. Here again it is the part of sound 
management to harmonize and coordinate the ejfforts of all 
departments in such matters. 

To retain their good will and confidence, upon which it is so 
dependent, a newspaper must keep faith with both readers and 
with advertisers. It must not do for one group of readers what 
it is unable or unwilling to do for another. It cannot afford to 
appear to favor one set of advertisers at the expense of another. 

One of the ever troublesome problems is that of the rate card. 
Newspapers are continually urged to make concessions to this 
advertiser or to shade the price to that one. A rate card is, in 
effect, a published promise to abide by the rates annoxmced, 
subject to the conditions stated. Any deviation from the 
published rates or the rules governing them is not only dishonest 
but is sure to breed trouble. From the standpoint of both 
ethics and sound business practice, it is the office of good man- 
agement to adhere to the rate card. For every would-be 
^^chiseler’’ who is lost by such firmness, a dozen satisfied cus- 
tomers will be retained, and it is the steady customer after all 
who is most important in the economy of any business. 

Division of Space, The allocation and arrangement of working 
space for the various departments of the newspaper will naturally 
depend largely upon the physical factors involved, such as the 
size of the publication and the nature and location of the building 
in which it is housed. Of necessity the heaviest machinery, such 
as the presses, will be found on the ground floor or in the basement 
with the mailing room close by so as to facilitate the distribution 
of papers to carriers, substations, dealers, delivery trucks, and 
the mails. 

For the remaining departments, the best arrangement will 
generally be that which will serve the public most easily and will 
facilitate interdepartmental relations. The details will depend 
upon whether the building is of one or more stories. Many of 
the newer plants for small dailies tend to the former. One such 
structure has a central lobby at the front of the building with a 
counter behind which is the general business office. Handy to 
the counter are desks for the cashier and bookkeeper, classified 
advertising, and city circulation. Behind a partition to the left 
is the editorial department, and to the right, similarly, is the 
advertising department. The rear half of the building is used by 
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the production departments with a carriers’ room close to the 
press. 

In buildings of more than one story, it is customary to put the 
general business office, including classified advertising, on the 
ground floor with a counter where the public can come to pay 
gmall bills, to place want ads, to leave mail, or to make inquiries. 
In small plants, the advertising and circulation departments also 
will be found frequently on the first floor with the editorial depart- 
ment and the composing room on the floor above. In a certain 
three-story plant, the general business office and classified and 
general advertising are on the main floor, with circulation and 
retail display advertising on the second floor, and editorial rooms, 
artists, photographers, and the engraving department on the 
third floor. The stereotyping and composing departments are 
off a mezzanine between the first and second floors. In another 
three-story shop in the same city, the first floor houses the general 
office, classified advertising, and the mailing room, the second 
floor general and retail advertising and promotion, and the third 
floor the editorial departments, circulation department, and the 
composing room. 

General vs. Private OflSlces. There are two schools of thought 
relative to general as against small semiprivate offices. In 
many of the newer plants the tendency runs to large general 
offices, with the private oj0S.ces reserved for the highest execu- 
tives. But in one large modern plant, for example, there are 
roomy general offices on their respective floors for the business 
and editorial departments with small cubicles set off by glass 
doors and partitions for department heads and other executives. 
A general office that is open facilitates both supervision and 
interdepartmental relations. A shop that is cut up into small 
offices or one in which the offices are housed without much regard 
for their relation to each other is handicapped. 

Purchases. Regardless of which department makes them, all 
purchases should be based upon a budget. To facilitate their 
handling and to make sure that they are within budget allow- 
ances, all purchases should be made by or at least should clear 
through the general business office. In large purchases, this 
office is in a position to ask for bids or to take advantage of dis- 
counts. A requisition form can be helpful, showing the nature 
and quantity of the materials or services desired, the approximate 
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cost, and with a place for the signature of the responsible depart- 
ment head. In small plants such purchases can be made directly 
by the business manager, but in the largest shops there may be a 
purchasing agent who gives his entire time to such buying. 

Records and Filing. Adequate records are important to the 
newspaper office just as they are to any business office. The 
matter of proper financial records has been discussed in the chap- 
ter on accounting and cost finding. Other records which must be 
kept and filed properly include those dealing with circulation 
and advertising as well as those in the general office. The 
business of the newspaper, in fact, is made up of myriad small 
accounts, especially in the area of circulation, classified adver- 
tising, and retail advertising. These involve not only a record 
of the financial transactions but of sales and production records 
as well. No detailed rules can be laid down to cover this need 
which varies with individual newspapers. The problem is to 
devise and maintain records which are both simple and adequate 
to the purpose and yet not burdensome. 

Regardless of what kinds of records are kept, the newspaper 
must have filing facilities to provide for current needs as well 
as for reasonable expansion. In many cases records can be 
destroyed after a time, and the space they occupied can be used 
over and over. This procedure applies, for example, to the' 
copy and insertion orders for certain kinds of advertising. In 
many offices it is the practice to hold them for 30 days or until 
the account is settled or any likelihood of disputes or need for 
adjustments has passed. The newspaper also needs an adequate 
editorial filing system for photographs, cuts, mats, and reference 
material of all sorts but any detailed discussion of this problem 
belongs elsewhere. 

Within the business departments, the choice of records and the 
methods of keeping them must be determined by the responsible 
executives. But it is not enough merely to file material which 
it is desired to preserve. The test is whether, once filed, it can 
easily be found again. The best practice in filing is to collect or 
assemble the material, to classify it, and to index it. The 
classification can be by name, location, or subject. Indexing 
can be by letter, by number, or by date. As suggested, it will be 
necessary to preserve some records and letters indefinitely while 
others can be disposed of after a time. In either event it will be 
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necessary to make periodical transfers from the ^‘live ” file. This 
can be done quarterly, semiannually or annually. It is also 
good practice where material is taken from the file for any length 
of time to keep a record accordingly, showing the date of its 
removal and the signature of the borrower. 

Ticklers or Reminders. By means of colored tabs and other 
devices it is possible to care for routine matters as they become 
due. To name only two, these might include the payment of 
bills and the solicitation of subscription renewals. Some such 
system is particularly necessary in the circulation department 
where it is good business to attempt in advance to turn a sub- 
scription that is about to expire into a renewal. Some form 
of ^Hickler^' is also adaptable to the collection of past-due 
accounts. 

Telephone Service. A newspaper generally meets its public in 
four or five ways. One of these is through the publication itself, 
and the others include personal dealings at the counter or with 
representatives of the paper, correspondence, the telephone, and, 
to some extent, the radio. That adequate telephone service is 
essential to any newspaper is self-evident. This is not only a 
matter of protection in news gathering but it is also necessary 
in facilitating the business of the newspaper: the solicitation and 
handling of want ads, calls concerning circulation, and inquiries 
of all sorts. 

Many newspapers have their own P.B.X. boards which 
require the services of one or more special operators. But mere 
mechanical proficiency is not enough. Since it deals so exten- 
sively with the public, it is important that the newspaper have 
operators who know how to meet the public. A telephone 
operator who is at once courteous and helpful and has a pleasing 
voice is as much a missionary for the newspaper as any agent 
it has. 


H. CORRESPONDENCE 

Because of the very nature of its business, it might be sup- 
posed that the newspaper would set an example in its corre- 
spondence. Unfortunately this is not always the case either with 
respect to promptness in answering business communications or 
in the quality of the outgoing letters themselves. Besides 
editorial mail which belongs in a separate category, newspaper 
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correspondence falls under the following heads: advertising, cir- 
culation, promotion, credit, and collection. These will fre- 
quently involve complaints and adjustments also. 

A large proportion of the mail of a newspaper has to do with 
individual subscribers, small advertisers, and special inquiries 
of one sort or another. In many cases, therefore, the newspaper 
must make an individual approach in dealing with these 
correspondents. 

Promptness. The need for, and the value of promptness in, 
answering correspondence are obvious, yet it is a strange com- 
mentary on many lines of business that they sometimes seem 
blind to these facts. The extreme viewpoint is that of the 
business executive who was quoted at length in a magazine 
article to the effect that most letters were unnecessary and there- 
fore he did not trouble to answer any but the most imperative. 
However such a policy might work in rare individual cases, the 
newspaper could not follow it for the simple reason that it is too 
dependent upon its public. Nevertheless one of the most com- 
mon complaints against newspapers, particularly from adver- 
tising agencies and prospective advertisers, is that replies are 
often delayed or that only part of the information asked for is 
supplied. 

Handling the Mail. One method of expediting correspondence 
is to fix the responsibility for it and to arrange for the most effec- 
tive method of handling it. This means that incoming mail 
should be received as soon as practicable after it is sorted at the 
post office, and outgoing mail should be keyed with the dispatch 
of mails from the post oflSice. The detailed arrangements will 
vary with the size of the newspaper and the city in which it is 
published. In many offices it is customary to send an office boy 
or some other employee to the post office after each main dis- 
tribution there. 

Of equal importance is the prompt handling of mail after it is 
received in the newspaper office. This is especially true of 
editorial mail which is likely to contain news from correspondents, 
and syndicate or other matter. It also applies, however, to 
advertising- and circulation-department mail. A subscriber or 
an advertiser who gets a prompt acknowledgment of the renewal 
of a subscription or of an insertion order is airways favorably 
impressed. It is a small but important part of office routine, 
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therefore, to work out a simple, effective, and sure method of see- 
ing that all incoming mail gets promptly into the hands of those 
to whom it is addressed or who are responsible for attending to it. 

Qualities of a Letter. Although there are many types of 
letters certain qualities are essential to all correspondence that 
has any claim to merit. The importance of sound principles 
and practice in the art of letter writing is evident from the fact 
that many firms employ experts to oversee their correspondence. 
It is their task to see that all outgoing mail is in harmony with 
the things for which the firm stands and, in particular, that it 
creates and develops good will. 

The business correspondence of a generation ago was stiff, 
formal, and highly artificial. In current practice many of the 
meaningless forms and phrases of that day have given way to 
more natural and effective means of expression. Instead of the 
fixed patterns formerly in use, the correspondence of today is 
couched in simple, direct language and fashioned to suit the needs 
of the occasion. Being more natural, it is more informal in tone. 
The good business letter of today is, as one writer puts it, correct 
in form, artistic in appearance, conversational and informal in 
tone without sacrificing dignity, familiar without being bold or 
aggressive, definite in purpose, and above all, courteous.’’^ 

Authorities on business correspondence are fairly well agreed 
that its essential qualities are clarity, conciseness, correctness, 
courtesy, and character. ^ Others are unity, variety or indi- 
viduality, and the ''you’' attitude. To achieve these qualities 
requires planning, good judgment, an understanding of human 
nature, an ability to express oneself clearly, simply, and in good 
English, and a natural courtesy. 

To be effective any letter must have a plan, and the writer must 
think not only what he is going to say but how he is going to 
say it. A letter that lacks clarity is almost worse than no letter. 
Planning is also essential to conciseness which means that the 
various parts of the letter must fit together properly without being 
verbose. On the- other hand, brevity must not be mistaken for 
conciseness since a letter can be so brief as to be wholly inade- 

^ Cf. Sarah A. Taintor, Training for Secretarial Practice, McGraw-Hill, 
p. 85. 

2 Cf. George B. Hotchkiss and Edward J. Kilduff, Advanced Business 
Correspondence, Harper, p. 20. 
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quate, and thus no better than one which is so long as to be 
confusing. To be correct a letter must follow the proper forms 
and usages with respect to appearance, technics, and language. 
It is important that a letter always be courteous in tone even 
where it deals with controversial matters. Personality gives 
character and individuality to correspondence but without being 
eccentric in tone. 

Sales Letters. The newspaper uses sales letters in both adver- 
tising and circulation campaigns. Such letters will vary with 
different publications according to the purpose and personality 
behind them and the nature of the group at whom they are 
directed. Among their chief aims are to solicit potential cus- 
tomers, to pave the way for personal salesmanship, to sell direct- 
by-mail, and to turn inquiries into sales. In one way or another, 
sales letters, singly or in series, must get the attention of the 
reader, must prompt his desire on the basis of a convincing fact 
or argument, and must result in action on his part. This is equally 
true with respect to either advertising or circulation appeals. 

It was the fashion of a bygone day to lean heavily upon extrava- 
gant claims and exaggerated statements. The prospective 
advertiser or reader, as the case might be, was more gullible 
then than now in that he did not know the facts and had no 
ready means of making comparisons or a check. Today both 
are wiser and more critical in their buying. They demand proof 
in place of unsupported claims and the nature of sales talks and 
sales correspondence has changed as a result. 

Promotion Letters. Although they are closely related to 
selling, promotion letters probably belong in a separate category. 
As has been shown there are several functions of newspaper pro- 
motion: to create or cement individual good will, to make a 
favorable impression upon the public generally or upon specific 
groups, and to lay the groundwork for, or to support, selling 
campaigns. From the standpoint of the business office, the 
object of such promotion is to get or hold customers. The pro- 
motion may be either direct or indirect in its approach. Promo- 
tion also lends itself to manifold stunts limited only by human 
ingenuity. 

Complaints. Since it is not infallible, the newspaper occasion- 
ally makes mistakes which call variously for correction, apology, 
and adjustment. With respect to certain kinds of editorial 
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errors, it is sufficient to say that the newspa;per is under the legal 
necessity of giving reasonable satisfaction. Complaints affecting 
the business office are likely to grow out of faulty deliveries, 
mistakes in advertising copy, and errors in billing. 

The attitude of business has changed greatly toward complaints 
in recent years. From a ^^public be damned attitude, the policy 
has veered sharply toward the view that the customer is apt to 
be in the right. At any rate business has become much more 
conciliatory toward the dissatisfied or disgruntled customer and 
will do anything within reason to retain his good will and his 
patronage. 

This is particularly true of newspapers which have such a close 
relationship with the reading and bu3dng public. It is part of 
the new policy to be prompt in making adjustments and to take 
a distinctly friendly attitude in meeting the customer more than 
haff way, in acknowledging errors, and in adjusting misunder- 
standings. This is equally true whether in dealing with the 
customer personally, or by telephone or mail. From something 
which irritated the customer and vexed the business offiice, the 
complaint has been turned into an opportunity to cultivate good 
will by repairing mistakes and improving the service. 

Credit Letters. The average individual is most sensitive in the 
region of his purse. The credit manager therefore faces the task 
of reducing losses from bad credit risks to a minimum and, at the 
same time, of helping to keep sales at a maximum. His office 
is one that requires tact and good judgment. Where the credit 
rating of a prospect or a customer is doubtful, the credit manager 
must move warily, yet be on the alert. He must be able to 
make inquiries without arousing suspicion or giving offense. 
Where the need is plain he must be able to say ^'No^' firmly and 
yet without harvesting ill will. Correspondence incident to the 
work of the credit department calls for skillful handling. 

Collection Letters. Newspapers will generally have more 
occasion to use collection letters than those relating to credit. 
Their recipients range from the subscriber who is in arrears to the 
classified advertising user who has neglected to pay his bill and, 
less frequently, to the display advertiser. Here again the prob- 
lem is to bring about collection of the account without antago- 
nizing the debtor except as a last resort. Collection policies must 
be neither too lax nor too strict. f 
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It is the general practice with newspaper collection letters as 
with others to arrange them in series, graded according to time 
and tone. Such correspondence with a delinquent begins with a 
mild tone. If this does not produce the desired results, subse- 
quent letters or notices are couched in firmer language. If these 
prove ineffective, a stronger attitude is adopted. If all ordinary 
pleas fail and the account is important enough, it can then be 
turned over to a collection agency or finally to an attorney for 
legal action. Psychologically, the play in all this correspondence 
ranges from appeals to the customer’s pride and his sense of fair- 
ness to fear and the threat of legal action. Ordinarily the first 
dunning letter will not be sent earlier than 30 days after the first 
statement has been rendered. Others may follow at intervals 
of two weeks to a month. A newspaper should adopt a collection 
policy that is flexible enough to deal individually with special 
cases. 

Resort should be had to forcible collection only in extreme 
cases. In all others the newspaper can afford to be reasonably 
patient and to keep its statements and letters courteous. Most 
customers are fundamentally honest, and, like any other business, 
the newspaper reaps good will when it effects its collections by 
persuasion rather than by recourse to strong-arm methods. It 
can often avoid any need for extreme measures by having its 
collection policies well known and understood in advance. 

Form Letters. Experience will suggest certain kinds of form 
letters that will be useful in the newspaper business office. For 
some purposes return or single postcards can also be used. This 
applies particularly to certain kinds of routine correspondence 
which falls into more or less definite patterns. Acknowledg- 
ments of subscriptions and replies to some inquiries or minor com- 
plaints can be handled in this manner. For some purposes, 
complete form letters will suffice, and for others certain key 
paragraphs can be pieced together to form the desired letter. 
In any event, the letter should be kept as personal as possible. 
It is especially desirable to avoid being baldly commercial or 
to use cheap or slovenly forms or those which are too obviously 
patchwork. 

Office Correspondence. The length to which record keeping is 
carried will depend to a large extent upon the size of the office and 
the volume of its business. For the sake of safety and protection, 
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it is often necessary to have intra-office comraunications in 
writing. These serve as insurance against errors and help to 
fix responsibility. They can be handled as memoranda or as 
forms which can be checked. In some instances these will be filed 
along with other records and correspondence. 

The Law and Letters. Whether they pertain to business or 
not, letters are more than pieces of paper containing messages. 
A letter accepting a proposal involving a consideration embodies 
a contract which is just as legal as though a formal document had 
been drawn to the same end. Under the law, too, a letter is the 
property of the person to whom it is addressed, but he is not 
entirely free to do with it as he pleases. For example, he may 
sell it, give it away, or destroy it, but he may not publish it with- 
out the consent of the writer. For one person to write a letter 
to another about a third person may involve libel, and in this 
respect a newspaper is no different from an individual. It 
behooves the newspaper to be especially careful as to how its 
officers or agents involve it legally. In extreme collection letters, 
for example, the newspaper must be on its guard to avoid any- 
thing which might be construed legally or technically as extortion 
or blackmail. Testimonial letters concerning the effectiveness 
of advertising or the merits of the publication are widely used by 
newspapers which, to be on safe ground, should obtain the consent 
of the writers before publishing such letters. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER 

What of the newspaper of tomorrow? How will it differ from 
that of today? Will its objectives change? Will it enjoy less 
or more freedom, and how will this come about? Will it 3deld 
ground to the radio and to television, or will it continue to find 
ways to meet this competition? Will publishers learn to present 
a united front in matters of common interest? To what extent 
will the newspapers succeed in solving their common industrial 
problems? 

These and many other questions will occur to the student of 
contemporary journalism. But unless one has the gift of 
prophecy or has more temerity than average, the answers are 
not readily apparent. And yet there are signs and portents that 
suggest the direction in which American journalism is moving. 

Much of the general answer might be put in capsule form: it 
lies largely in men and in management. That is to say, to the 
degree that the answer to the personnel question is found, the 
right kind of direction is assured, the purposes of publishing are 
strengthened and improved, and some of the mechanical diffi- 
culties that now confront the industry are overcome, the jig-saw 
puzzle of problems will be solved. 

Man Power. The business side of the newspaper needs trained 
personnel quite as much as the editorial departments. On 
smaller newspapers, the Jack-of-all trades is still in demand, but 
on larger publications the degree of specialization increases with 
the newspaper size. Even on smaller papers, however, rules of 
thumb and the long hard road of individual experience are being 
outmoded to some extent. 

The business side of the newspaper is a compound of manu- 
facturing (production), sales (advertising and circulation), and 
distribution (circulation). Each has its own problems and 
each shares the common problems of publishing. The manu- 
facturing end now trains its own personnel through its system 
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of apprenticeship and through the fact that in the larger cities 
the closed shop insures a supply of skilled labor. But in sales 
and distribution a more or less hit-or-miss method of recruiting 
new blood is in use which is neither sound nor adequate. 

Several symptoms may be cited of the unsoundness and 
inadequacy of this practice. One is the continual turnover in 
newspaper personnel which is wasteful and expensive. Another 
is the trial-and-error method by which recruits or replacements 
are obtained and started on their way to learn, often as best they 
can. A third is the narrowness of such an apprenticeship. 

Trained selling and scientific distribution will be as necessary 
to the production of tomorrow's newspaper as the practice of 
sound technical and engineering principles. For the time being 
mechanical and technical improvements have outrun much of its 
personnel methods. 

On the newspaper of tomorrow the advertising staff will know 
much more of the economics of advertising, the principles and 
psychology of selling, the theory of distribution, and the proper 
servicing of advertising. It will also have some first-hand 
appreciation of the work and problems of other departments, 
especially circulation. Similarly, the circulation personnel will 
have more definite training not only in the theory and principles 
of sales, distribution, and transportation but it will have a better 
working knowledge of the tasks of the editorial, news, and 
mechanical departments. Promotion, too, will come into its own 
as a sort of catalyzer for the entire newspaper. 

There are two possible sources for this more highly trained and 
better rounded personnel of the newspaper of tomorrow. One 
is within the industry itself and the other in the colleges of com- 
merce and business administration and the schools of journalism. 
It might be neither possible nor desirable for the publishing 
industry to set up an apprentice system such as the crafts do in 
the mechanical departments or as the American Newspaper 
Guild proposes for the reportorial staff. It is within the power 
of the industry, however, to provide for progressive training of 
personnel as some of the banks and insurance companies do, 
for example, with their workers. This could be done by making 
available to new employees in lecture or book form the best of the 
knowledge and experience gained by others and by requiring 
them to utilize it. The newspaper might also set up certain 
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standards for employment and promotion and, instead of con- 
fining the employee to one groove, shift him around enough, at 
least at the beginning, to give him some first-hand acquaintance 
with other phases of the business. 

One valid criticism of the schools of journalism is that they 
do not give enough attention to the business side of publishing. 
Too much of the emphasis there is on the editorial functions. 
Part of this is due to oversight and part to lack of demand since 
the great majority of students are interested mainly in writing or 
editing and only incidentally in business subjects. If enough 
publishers were interested to the point of indicating and insisting 
upon the kind of newspaper business training that is needed, 
much of this deficiency could be quickly remedied. 

In the future, the schools of journalism not only will have to 
expand their courses dealing with the business and industrial 
aspects of publishing but they will have to see to it that their 
students appreciate and take advantage of them. As a result, 
they will turn out more and better equipped graduates for enlist- 
ment on the business side. They will also render assistance by 
extension work of one kind or another. 

Management. The first fruit of better personnel for tomor- 
row’s newspaper will be better management. It is significant 
that some of the most important newspapers are already recruit- 
ing their executive personnel for 20 years from now. The 
employees in the ranks may not know it, but they are being 
watched for signs of growth, vision, capacity for work, and execu- 
tive ability- In one such organization, in particular, the empha- 
sis is upon young blood but while the publishers want the fire, 
ability, and enthusiasm of youth now, they also want leadership 
for tomorrow. The kind of leadership they are insisting upon for 
the management of the properties, moreover, must have a back- 
ground of experience in various publishing departments. 

Too often the youth just breaking into the business has an eye 
only for a job and nothing more. If he shows average ability, he 
hangs on and achieves minor promotions and small increases in 
pay. But if he aspires to become an executive he must take a 
long range view and try to shape his career accordingly. 

Quite aside from the personal angle, newspaper management 
itself will be different tomorrow. It will be more exacting, and it 
will tend to become somewhat more uniform as a result of the 
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application of tested ideas and principles. The newspaper of 
tomorrow will be more of a unit than that of today. The old 
practice of operating the various activities of the publication in 
separate compartments, as it were, is outmoded now. The 
newspaper of the future will call more than ever for teamwork 
and for the close cooperation and interlocking of all departments. 

As a result of this greater cohesiveness and other improvements 
made possible by better management, there will be less waste and 
less lost motion. The acceptance of sound methods of accounting 
and, in particular, of the control of costs will be universal. The 
same will be true of proper budgeting. Both advertising and 
circulation rates will be put on a sounder and more equitable 
basis. 

The publisher of tomorrow will be a business executive rather 
than an editor, and his task will be industrial rather than pro- 
fessional in that sense. This will be inevitable from the very 
nature of the newspaper business. But the publisher of tomorrow 
will need an all-round background. Publishing as a whole will 
be a problem of sound management more than anything else. 

Motives. The soundness and breadth of that management, 
in turn, will hinge to a large degree upon the motives that actuate 
it. Granted a good market for a publication and given a man- 
agement that is based on wise business principles and sound pub- 
lic policies, no publisher need be concerned over the future. 

The profit motive can never be removed from the publishing 
industry in America unless the entire political and economic 
complexion is changed and this is not likely. Profits are neces- 
sary, for one thing, as a matter of self-preservation. Further, 
there is nothing inherently wrong in making a reasonable profit in 
the newspaper or any other legitimate business. On this score 
little fear is warranted not only because of the conscience of the 
newspaper but because for the most part profits from the news- 
paper business have been very modest by contrast with those 
from many other lines of endeavor. For another thing, the 
increasing tendency toward higher taxes will be an additional 
deterrent. 

Renewed fear has been expressed over the possible invasion or 
restriction of freedom of the press in America. To some degree 
this fear has been warranted but to a considerable extent it has 
not. The newspaper of tomorrow must continue to be jealous 
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of its integrity and its independence, both without and within the 
industry. 

Newspapers will adopt still higher business standards. They 
will bar their advertising space to any advertiser who is open to 
the least doubt or suspicion. They will not tolerate any inter- 
ference or attempts at dictation on the part of advertisers or other 
outside business influences. 

The service motive will play a larger part in the newspaper of 
the future: better service to readers and better service to adver- 
tisers. This is not only a matter of higher standards but of good 
business. The newspaper will see to it that the advertising is 
more truthful and that the advertiser stands back of his adver- 
tisement. It will also give more assistance to the advertiser by 
helping to protect him from unscrupulous competitors and by 
aiding him to get the maximum benefit from the space he buys 
through more scientific research and analysis of markets and 
circulation. By improving its own quality and strengthening 
its circulation, it will give the advertiser more for his money and 
enable him to benefit accordingly. 

Methods. The newspaper of the future will follow somewhat 
different methods from those now in use. These will be the 
result partly of mechanical improvements and partly of changes 
in policy. Newspapers will be somewhat different in makeup, 
in contents, and, perhaps, in size, with more emphasis on quality 
and less on bulk. Circulation will come in for re-appraisal on a 
more rigid basis than is now used. Advertising will be presented 
more effectively and more attractively, and the newspaper will 
assume more responsibility for its results. This last was sug- 
gested by Gilbert P. Farrar, of American Type Founders, in the 
address previously referred to:’- 

The newspaper of the future will take a leaf from the book of maga- 
zine publishers — ^the leaf which shows the amount of effort being put 
into helping an advertiser write the newest copy, use the latest types 
in the most modern layouts, and be more concerned about the success 
of the advertising than the amount. . . . 

Money. One justification for the profit motive in the news- 
paper industry is to enable the newspaper to be independent 
financially. This does not mean profits so much as it does 

1 Cf. supra p. 396. 
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strength to resist any storm that may beat upon it. The day 
when a newspaper can be started on a shoestring is past, prob- 
ably never to return. The day when a newspaper could be oper- 
ated with a hatful of type and an antique press is gone forever, too. 

Tomorrow's newspaper, then, will require a larger investment 
of capital, larger funds for operation and stronger reserves to 
meet any emergency. This can be achieved only by sound 
financing and wise management. This, in turn, will call for 
husbanding its resources, for ploughing much of the profits back 
into the business, and for the steady accumulation of necessary 
reserves. 

Probably the newspaper of tomorrow will continue to be a 
closed corporation with ownership in the hands of a few. There 
are successful examples, of course, of employee ownership and 
control. But neither this type of management nor one in which 
the common stock is made available to the public as in the case of 
other industries is likely to spread within the newspaper industry. 

As a result of improved financial resources the newspaper of 
tomorrow will take better care of its personnel. By reason of 
their greater fitness as well as by its greater capacity to pay, 
salaries and wages will be improved along with better working 
conditions. There will also be greater security for competent 
employees. 

Machinery. It is doubtless in the field of machinery and 
equipment that the greatest and most rapid changes will take 
place. This trend has been evident for some years, and one has 
only to consider the improvement in typesetting machinery, in 
presses, in stereotyping, in newsprint, in engraving, and in wire- 
photo — ^to name only a few of the more obvious — ^to realize 
what a revolution a few years can bring. It takes no prophet to 
predict that tomorrow’s newspaper will be better printed and 
better illustrated and that it will reach the consumer more quickly 
and over a wider territory than that of today. Better type- 
setting, more legible type faces, improved presswork and engrav- 
ing, and a vastly better system of highways and transportation 
will combine to these ends. 

The newspaper of tomorrow will have to meet some competi- 
tion from the radio and from television, but it will not succumb 
to them. Each will continue to serve a useful function, and 
this will be possible without vital injury to the other. The 
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radio and television will always have the advantage of speed, but 
they can never match the newspaper in respect to completeness, 
variety, or concreteness, to name only three elements of news- 
paper superiority. More and more newspapers, too, will have a 
working arrangement with the radio which will make of it an 
ally rather than a competitor. 

By the same token, the giveaway publication or shoppers' 
guide will not be a serious rival to tomorrow's newspaper. Unless 
conditions change radically the signs are all against it. If the 
shopping guide survives at all, it will be in only a few cities where 
special conditions make this possible. It is lacking in too many 
vital elements to stand in the path of the newspaper. 

Since the newspaper business as it is now conducted is a sur- 
vival of the fittest, the newspaper of tomorrow will be a better 
product in order to hold and to serve its readers. To this end, it 
will have the benefit of wise management. It will continue to be 
dedicated to public service for on no other basis can it retain 
public confidence. It will improve its methods and its standards 
of doing business. It will join hands with other newspapers in 
the common cause. It will maintain its independence and 
integrity, and it will resist every effort to encroach upon or to 
restrict them in any way. No other course is possible if the 
newspaper is to continue as a quasi-public institution. Any- 
thing less than this is unthinkable. The future of American 
journalism lies squarely in the hands of those who are called 
upon to manage it. 
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GLOSSARY OP TERMS 

A.B.C. Circtdation. Circulation as defined by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. 

Advertisement. A paid public notice as in newspapers or magazines regard- 
ing goods, services, or other matters. 

Advertisers* Alterations. Changes in advertising copy made by the 
advertiser after it is in type. 

Advertising Agency. An agency for the planning, preparation, and placing 
of advertising. 

Advertising Censorship. Control of advertising through rules, regulations, 
or laws. 

Advertising Promotion. That form of promotion designed or used to 
encourage or cultivate the growth of advertising or confidence in 
advertising. 

Advertising Sheet. A publication primarily for advertising purposes (see 
chapter on Postal Regulations). 

Agate. Five and one-half-point type; the standard unit for the measure- 
ment of advertising space, roughly 14 lines per inch. 

A.N.C.A.M. Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers. 

A.N.P.A. American Newspaper Publishers Association, national organi- 
zation of daily newspaper publishers. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations. Cooperative organization of advertisers, 
publishers, and advertising agencies to improve circulation standards 
and verify the circulation figures of member publications. 

Back Number. An old issue of a publication (see A.B.C. and Postal Regu- 
lations). 

Bank. A table in the composing room on which matter in galleys is placed. 

Base. The foundation on which cuts or plate matter are laid to make them 
type high. 

Ben Day. A process invented by Benjamin Day, founder of the New York 
SuUj by which line or dot shadings are given to illustrations. These 
shadings are available in various forms known as Ben Day patterns. 

Bleed Page. A page whose contents, whether illustration or text, run to 
one or more edges, leaving no margin. 

Body Type. The size of type used in straight composition in contrast with 
display type used in headlines and advertisements. 

Bootjack. A street seller of newspapers with no fixed station. 

Border. The rule or other typographical material around an advertise- 
ment. 

Btilk Circulation. Gross circulation without reference to class or quality; 
also, circulation sold in bulk. 

• 44X 
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Carrier. One who carries newspapers on a route, usually a boy. 

Carrier Promotion. Circulation promotion built around the carrier. 

Center Spread. An advertisement spread over the two center pages of a 
publication. 

Chain. A group of two or more newspapers under the same ownership or. 
management. 

Chain Newspaper. One of a group of newspapers under the same owner- 
ship or management. 

Chargeable Time. In cost finding, the actual time that can be charged to 
a given operation or job. 

Circulation. The distribution of a newspaper or other publication. 

Circulation Promotion. Promotional effort directed toward the holding or 
building up of circulation. 

Classifications. The different classes or subdivisions of ^‘want” adver- 
tising. 

Classified Advertisement. One pubhshed in the classified or ^Vant'^ 
section. 

Clubbing. Subscriptions obtained by offering two or more noncompeting 
publications in combination at a reduced rate (see A.B.C. rules and 
Postal Regulations). 

Color Advertising. Advertising printed in one or more colors other than 
black. 

Column. One of the vertical sections into which a page is divided by column 
rules. 

Column Inch. Advertising space one column wide and 1 inch deep. 

Column Rule. A thin rule of brass or type metal used to separate or define 
the columns of a page. 

Combination Rate. In advertising, a preferential rate offered to an adver- 
tiser who signs a contract for space in two publications under the same 
management, as for example, daily and Sunday, or morning and after- 
noon; in circulation, a rate offered to a subscriber who agrees to take 
two or more publications at less than their combined regular price. 

Complaint. In circulation, a report made against a carrier by a subscriber. 

Composing Room. That part of the mechanical department of a newspaper 
where copy is set in type, proof is read, and forms are made up. 

Composition. The setting or arrangement of matter in type. 

Copy. Editorial or advertising matter sent to the composing room to be 
set in type. 

Copy Cutting. In the composing room, the process of cutting the copy for 
the different operations — small ‘Hakes” or pieces of the text going to 
the machines, and the headlines, if hand set, to other compositors. 

Copy Price. The price for a single copy of the publication. 

Copy Wait. Delays in the composing room caused by a lack of copy, thus 
retarding production and increasing the production cost. 

Cost. In publishing, the expense of producing a periodical in terms of 
material, labor, and overhead. 

Country Circulation. That portion of the circulation outside of the city 
handled through deliverymen, agents, and carriers. 
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Coverage. In circulation, the extent of territory covered by a publication 
usually in terms of the proportion of population who are readers. 

Cut. An engraving, electrotype, or stereotype used for illustration. 

Delinquent. In circulation, a subscriber who is in arrears. 

Display Classified. Classified advertising in larger type than the rest, 
sometimes illustrated, as for example, used automobiles, real estate, and 
personal finance. 

Display Advertising. An advertisement in relatively large type, usually 
with headlines, border, signature, and illustrations. 

Double Truck. In advertising, two facing pages used by the same adver- 
tiser. 

Draw. In circulation, the number of papers of a given edition issued to 
an agent, district station, individual carrier, or salesman. 

Dressing. The process of skimming the dross from molten type metal. 

Dual Management. That form of newspaper organization in which mana- 
gerial responsibility is shared by the editor and business manager. 

Duplicating Circulation. That type of circulation in which more than one 
copy of the paper goes into the same family on a given day. 

Electrotype. A cut in plate form produced by the electrolytic process. 
General advertising frequently comes in this form. 

Em. Technically, the square of the body of a type; in practice also, the 
12-point or pica em which is standard in measuring a column and for 
other purposes of measurement. 

Entry Fee. The amount required by the government for admission of a 
publication to second-class entry (see Postal Regulations). 

Font. A complete assortment of all the characters and letters in one kind 
and size of type. 

Form. Typographical materials made ready for printing by fitting and 
locking them into a metal frame or chase. 

Forced Circulation. Circulation built or maintained by artificial means as 
opposed to natural circulation. 

Format. The size, shape, and general getup or scheme of a page, section, 
or book. 

Foundry Type. Type purchased from or supplied by a type foundry as 
against that which the newspaper makes for itself. 

Fraudulent Advertising. Advertising through which money is obtained 
from the public under false pretenses (see Postal Regulations). 

Fraudulent Matter- Similar to fraudulent advertising. 

Free County Matter. Second-class matter carried free in the county of 
publication under certain conditions (see Postal Regulations). 

Free Paper. A publication given away or sold at a nominal price (see 
A.B.C. rules and Postal Regulations). 

General Advertising. Display advertising not usually local in origin, 
formerly called national or foreign advertising in contrast with retail 
advertising. 
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Giveaway. A free paper, distributed without charge for the sake of the 
advertising it contains. 

Good-will Promotion. That type of promotion designed to create good will 
for a publication or to increase its good will. 

Government Statement. Sworn annual statement required by the govern- 
ment of all publications as to ownership, and, in the case of daily news- 
papers, the average net paid circulation for the preceding 12 months 
(see Postal Regulations). 

Gross Circulation. The total number of copies issued on a given day. 

Guaranteed Advertising. Advertising guaranteed by the advertiser or, in 
rare cases, by the newspaper. 

Guaranteed Results. In classified advertising, a plan whereby the news- 
paper guarantees the user of space results from the advertising. 

Half Tone. A cut or printing plate made by photochemical processes in 
which the resulting illustration is made up of fine dots. 

Heinz Pyramid. A new style of advertising display begun by the Heinz Co. 
in which the entire advertisement was made up of separate units 
arranged in the form of a pyramid. 

Illegal Supplement. A supplement to a periodical which is contrary to the 
government regulations (see Postal Regulations). 

Inch. In newspapers or magazines, the column inch of advertising. 

Indicia. Certain identifying information required by the government of 
publications admitted to second-class entry (see Postal Regulations). 

Inland Daily Press Association. Cooperative organization of inland dailies. 

Institutional Promotion. Somewhat similar to good-will promotion in that 
it is usually general in scope and designed to call attention to the adver- 
tiser in general terms. 

International Circulation Managers^ Association. Cooperative association 
of circulation executives, mainly in the United States and Canada. 

Intertype, A widely used machine for setting type. 

Job Shop. A shop in which commercial printing is done. 

Job Work. Commercial printing. 

Joint Promotion. Promotion undertaken jointly by or in the interests of 
more than one publication. 

Junior Merchant Plan. The circulation plan whereby boys are recruited 
and trained for the task of selling and carrying papers. 

Kill. Typographical matter thrown away owing to a change in plans or 
orders. 

Layout. In typography, the plan or arrangement of text, headlines, and 
illustrations; or of illustrations only. 

Legal Advertising. Notices or reports required of, or permitted by, law on 
the part of public ofiicials, agencies, or political subdivisions, and in 
some cases by individuals and corporations. 
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Legitimate List of Subscribers. List of subscribers as defined by the Postal 
Regulations and the Audit Bureau of “Circulations. 

Linage. The amount of advertising carried by a publication in terms of 
the number of agate lines. 

Line. Same as agate line; the unit of advertising measurement. 

Line Engraving. An engraving consisting of lines as against a half tone 
which is made up of series of dots; the former gives a black and white 
effect while the latter is more or less shaded. 

Line Rate. The rate per line charged for advertising. Also used in classi- 
fied advertising in contrast to the word rate. 

Linotype. The basic typesetting machine invented by Mergenthaler. 

Little Merchant Plan. Same as Junior Merchant Plan in which trained 
boys are the key to the circulation program of a newspaper. 

Local Advertising. Same as retail advertising, usually that from local retail 
advertisers. 

Ludlow. A typesetting machine used in display composition. 

Machine Composition. Matter set by machine. 

Machine Wait. The time a machine is idle. 

Mail Circulation. That portion of the circulation distributed through the 
mails. 

Matrix. In typesetting, the brass mold from which type is cast; in stereo- 
typing, the papier mdchd ^^mat” or flong pressed over the form to 
make the mold from which the page is cast. 

Merchandise Circulation. That portion of the circulation which will pro- 
duce returns for the advertiser. 

Merchandising Service. Assistance given by the newspaper to the adver- 
tiser to help him make the most of the advertising. 

MiUine Rate. The advertising rate of any publication in terms of 1,000,000 
circulation. 

Misleading Advertising. Goods or services misrepresented to the public 
through the medium of advertising; prohibited by law in many states. 

Monotype. Typesetting machine which casts one character at a time; also 
used to cast sorts or single display letters or other typographical 
material. 

Mortise. A portion of an electrotype or engraving cut out to admit type. 

National Advertising. Now usually called general advertising; applies 
to advertising which is general rather than local in nature and which 
usually originates outside the city of publication. 

Natural Circulation. That circulation which a publication will normally 
get in its trade area in terms of population, purchasing power, literacy, 
competition, and its own policies, without resorting to high-pressure 
methods. 

Net Circulation. The net paid circulation after deducting office, adver- 
tiser, exchange, file, return, and other unsold copies (see A.B.C. rules). 

Newspaper. A periodical publication of general circulation issued once a 
week or oftener with the emphasis on its news and editorial contents 
but which is made economically possible by the advertising it carries. 
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Newsprint. The paper stock from which newspapers are printed. 

Next-to -reading Matter. Advertising sold with the agreement that it will 
be given a position adjoining editorial matter. 

National Newspaper Promotion Association. Organization of newspaper 
promotion executives. 

Newspaper Advertising Executives Association. National organization of 
newspaper display advertising heads. 

Nonchargeable Time. Labor which cannot be charged directly to a par- 
ticular job or piece of work. 

Nonmailable Matter. Matter barred from the mails (see Postal Regula- 
tions). 

Nonproductive Time. Labor which must be accounted for but which did 
not contribute directly to production. 

Numerical Circulation. The total circulation without reference to its 
quality, distribution, or classification. 

Obscene Matter. Matter barred from the mails on grounds of obscenity 
(see Postal Regulations). 

Office Collect System. Plan of newspaper distribution in which carriers 
are paid a flat rate and collections are made by the office instead of by 
the carrier. 

Official Newspaper. A newspaper designated under the law by responsible 
public officials to carry legal advertising for a given political subdivision. 

Offset Printing. Printing in which the impression is made indirectly by 
transference instead of directly from type or stereotyped plate. 

Overset. Matter which is set but not used, thus increasing production 
costs. 

Paid Reading Matter. Advertising set in the form of an ordinary reading 
notice which, under the law, must be identified as Advertisement.” 

Periodical. A publication of general circulation appearing at stated inter- 
vals but usually less frequently than a newspaper. 

Plate Matter. Typographical matter which comes in plate form. 

Position Advertising. Advertisements given a preferential position either 
as to page or on a given page for which an extra charge is made. 

Preferential Rate. A special or reduced rate offered to retail advertisers, 
usually to those who sign contracts calling for frequent insertions or the 
use of a large volume of space. 

Premium. Merchandise or other matter offered or given as an added 
inducement to subscribers (see A.B.C. rules). 

Productive Time. Labor expended in actual production. 

Promotion. The use of various methods to promote or encourage interest 
in a publication, to increase its prestige and good will, or to swell its 
advertising and circulation. 

Publicity. Propaganda in behaK of an individual, agency, enterprise, or 
institution, much of it advertising in disguise. 

Pyramid. Form of advertising makeup in which the base of the pyramid is 
usually the diagonal from the lower left to the upper right-hand corner 
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of the page and in which the largest advertisements are placed at the 
apex in the lower right-hand comer. 

Quality Circulation. That type of circulation which represents intelligence, 
a high degree of literacy, and, in particular, high purchasing power. 

Rate. Cost per line of advertising space in a publication, or the cost per 
week, month, or year of a subscription. 

“Reader.” A small advertisement usually set like other reading matter and 
appearing in the news columns. 

Reader Promotion. That form of promotion aimed at the reader to hold 
his good will and to stimulate his interest in the publication. 

Reprint. Under the Postal Regulations, a copy of a publication printed 
more than a week after it was originally issued. 

Research. Investigation into the reading and buying habits of readers, 
or economic and social analysis of the trade area on which the news- 
paper subsists, with a view to impressing readers and advertisers. 

Retail Advertising. Formerly local advertising; that form of display adver- 
tising, almost wholly local in character, derived from department stores 
and other purely local advertisers. 

Returns. Copies of the paper which are returned unsold to the office by 
dealers, agents, carriers, and substations. 

R.O.P. Run of the paper, advertising which can be placed anywhere with- 
out reference to special position. 

Route. A group of subscribers served by a single carrier, or the territory 
covered by automobile by a route man serving an outlying district. 

Rule. A thin strip of metal, type high, which is used to line a paper. 

Sample Copy. A free copy issued for a limited time to a prospective sub- 
scriber (see A.B.C. rules and Postal Regulations). 

Shell Cast. A thin engraving or sterotyping cast placed on a metal or 
wooden base. 

Show Through. Where printing on the opposite side of the page shows 
through, 

Signatrire. The name plate of an advertiser. 

Sliding Scale. An advertising rate which rises as the amount of space 
drops and diminishes as the amoimt of space increases. 

Smut. The offset that occurs beyond the printing cylinders. 

Specimen Book. A pamphlet showing the varieties of type faces, borders, 
Ben Day patterns, and other typographical facilities afforded by a 
newspaper. 

Square. Originally the number of lines in an advertisement one column 
wide and approximately square in shape. 

Start. In circulation, a new subscriber added to a route or mailing list. 

Stereotype. A cast or form produced by stereotyping. 

Stop. In circulation, a subscriber who stops the paper. 

Strike Through. A condition which indicates excessive penetration of ink. 
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Swatch Advertising. Advertising to which is pasted samples of goods or 
materials advertised, such as shirting or curtain material. 

Tabloid. Literally a publication of reduced size; generally taken, however, 
to mean one given to lurid typography and sensational editorial policies. 

Tear Sheet. A page torn from a publication and sent to an advertiser whose 
advertisement appears therein in proof of its insertion. 

Truline. The advertising rate in terms of effective circulation from the 
standpoint of producing results for the advertiser. 

Transient Publication. One which lacks permanency (see Postal Regula- 
tions). 

Type High. As high as the face of the type, z.e., 0.918 inches high. 

Want Advertising. Same as classified advertising, as distinguished from 
display advertising. 

Waste Circulation. Circulation which produces no results for the adver- 
tiser and little or none for the publication. 

White Space. Space the newspaper sells to the advertiser. 

Word Rate. The plan by which classified advertising is sold at so much per 
word. 

Zinc Half Tone. A printing plate etched from zinc. 
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Accounting, group, 314 
practice, 292ff. 

Adams, Samuel Hopkins, 151 
Advertisements, 358 
Advertising, agencies, 166, 168, 206 
agents, 101 
allowances, 230 
classified, defined, 133 
promotion of, 184^. 
color, 150 
effectiveness, 222 
rapid growth, 394, 396 
comics, 134 
dental, 236, 341-342 
department store, 141 
financial, 245ff. 
fraudulent, 232, 373 
general, 161^^., 213 
beginnings, 126, 164 
defined, 163 
described, 132 
effects of depression, 161 
insurance, 236 
legal, 133, 330-331 
liquor, 374 
medical, 243 
misleading, 232 
national, 11 

(See also Greneral advertising) 
optometry, 341 
out-of-town, 149 
patent medicine, 164 
political, 235 
position, 220#. 
promotion, 155 
pyramid, 146, 147 
rate differentials, 213 
rates, 148 
real estate, 237 


Advertising, retail (local) display, 
133, 139#., 213 
swatch, 151, 376 

(See also Newspaper adver- 
tising) 

Advertising debts, 235 
Advertising Federation of America, 
250 

Advertising Index Expurgatorius, 
239 

Advertising manager, 135 
Advertising penetration, 173 
Advertising service, 173 
Advertising sheets, 357 
Ad- Visor, 151 

Akron Beacon Journal, 184, 191, 337 
Alabama Supreme Court, 337 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, 175 

American Federation of Labor, 405 
American Newspaper Directory, 100 
American Newspaper Guild, 405#. 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, 11 
agencies accredited by, 166 
agreement on newsboy labor, 338 
approves advertising contract, 175 
Bellamy address, 416 
as cooperative, 412 
labor relations, 407 
postal deficit, 375 
rate differential problem, 217 
resolution of 1922, 171 
security legislation, 403 
upholds commission plan, 170 
warns publishers, 334 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Bureau of Adver- 
tising, 270 

American Progress, 346 
Andrews, W. G., 89 
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Ann Arbor, Mich., Daily News, 383- 
384, 388 

Annenberg, M. L., p. 34 
Anti-trust laws, 343 
Appel, Joseph N., 335 
Arbitration, 407 
Arkansas Democrat, 335 
Associated Press, 101 
Association of American Adver- 
tisers, 100 

Association of National Adver- 
tisers, 101, 172 

Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers, 32, 412 
Atlanta, 154 

Atlanta Georgian-American, 83, 381 
Atlanta Journal, 130 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, 98#. 
analyses and classifications, 110 
audits and re-audits, 112 
changes, 114 
charges, 106 
checking records, 73 
circulation, 46 
zones, 111 

combination subscriptions, 109 

contests, 109 

control, 106 

dues and service, 104 

glossary, 115# 

influence, 142, 208 

membership, 103 

net paid circulation, 107 

newspaper rules, 110 

objects, 102 

origin, 101 

outlook, 114 

paid circulation, 103 

penalties, 106 

premiums, 108 

prior conditions, 168 

publicity, 113 

publisher's statements. 111 

renewals, 110 

report to publisher, 1 12 

standards, 107 

statements, 103 

structure, 103 


Audits, A.B.C., 112 
Auburn Citizen^ Advertiser, 413 
Augusta, 154 

Ayer Newspaper Directory, 214 
B 

Back number, 365 
Bad debts, 295, 303 
Baltimore Post, 41, 192 
Baltimore Sun, 262 
Barnum, Jerome D., 338 
Bamum, P. T., 78 
Beaverbrook, Lord, 91 
Bellamy, Paul, 416, 418 
Ben Day patterns, 247-248 
Benneyan, George, 254 
Benson, John, 217-218 
Better Business Bureaus, 229 
Bicycles, 85 
Binghamton, 154 
Birmingham News Co., 337 
Birmingham, Ala., News and Age- 
Herald, 96 

Birth control, 233, 370 
Blackwell, Okla., Journal, 343 
Bleed pages, 394 
Block, Paul, & Associates, 167 
Bonuses, circulation, 71 
Bonus systems, 410-411 
Boone, Rodney E., 167 
Bootjack, 65 
Borders, 247 

Boston American and Sunday Adver- 
tiser, 187-188 

Boston Herald and Traveler, 85, 406 
Boston News Letter, 180 
Boston Transcript, 221 
Breakdown, daily, 305-307 
weekly, 307-308 
Bridgeport Times-Star, 340 
Brisbane, Arthur, 146 
Brown, Irl W., 218 
Brown, Walter F., 373 
Budget, 298-300, 303 
Budgeting and comparisons, 321-322 
Bulk circulation, 209 
Burbach, George M., 215 
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Bureau of Advertising, 124, 162 
{See also A.N.P.A.) 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 268 

Bureau of Internal Revenue, 298 
Burke, Walter A., 218 
Business Office Must, 153 
Buying, cooperative, 413 

C 

Calgary Herald, 379 
California, 40, 58 

California Newspaper Publishers* 
Association, 231 
Calkins, E. E., 168-169 
Canton, Ohio, Repository, 152n. 
Carrier newspapers, 88 
Carriers, adult, 58 
legal status of, 58 
penalties, 69 
promotion, 81 
rewards, 69 
Carroll, C. M., 197 
Cashbook-journal, 294, 295 
Casts, shell, 393-394 
type-high, 393-394 
Cedsy: Rapids Gazette, 265 
Censorship, advertising, 228#. 
Better Business Bureaus, 229 
birth control, 233 
classified, 197#. 
competitive copy, 241 
divorce, 234 

federal regulation, 229#. 
internal, 237#. 
paid reading matter, 231 
social diseases, 233 
typographical, 247#. 
internal, 237#. 
postal, 369 
Census Bureau, 265 
Charles I, 206 

Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, 82 
Chase, Stuart, 136, 170 
Chicago, 3, 58 
Chicago American, 94, 201 


Chicago Daily News, circulation con- 
centration, 47 
credit practices, 290 
insurance claims, 95 
refunding, 277 
souvenir edition, 279 
uses wire, 73 
Chicago Daybook, 36 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
classified index, 188 
leadership, 182 
promotion, 185, 192, 268 
policies, 190 
protection, 198 

“Lost and Found** service, 194 
want ad classifications, 193 
Chicago InterOcean, 165 
Chicago Journal, 277 
Chicago Times, 277 
Chicago Tribune, advertising censor- 
ship, 228 

bonus to employees, 404 
color printing, 390 
cooperative promotion, 272 
editorial on Washington, 263 
effects of depression upon, 8 
employee welfare, 403 
errors in copy, 350 
extended circulation, 47 
finances, 282 
hotel suit, 331 
medical copy, 243#. 
merchandising service, 173 
milline rate, 216 
mil-unit comparison, 225 
new presses, 381 
newsprint costs, 389 
pioneer in color, 150 
promotion, 85, 186, 258 
typographical rules, 249 
want ad protection, 199-201, 238n. 
Child labor amendment, 67, 338-339 
Child labor laws, 337#. 

Children's store, 186 
Christian Science Monitor, circula- 
tion, 52 

classified regulations, 199 
copy censorship, 228 
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Christian Science Monitor, develops 
small accounts, 153 
errors in copy, 350 
influence, 130 
newsprint suit, 347 
open rate, 210 

Chrysler Corporation, 162, 172 
Cincinnati, 58 

Cincinnati Enquirer, 165, 188, 197, 
409 

Cincinnati Times, 165 
Cincinnati TimesStar, 260 
Circulation, 20 
afternoon, 38, 40 
bulk, 209 
calendar, 68 
city, 20, 53 
claimed, 98, 208 
club methods, 88 
complaints, 69 
contests, 109 
copy prices, 65 
county, 86 
duplicating, 45 
estimated, 98, 208 
expense, lack of unanimity, 323- 
324 
filing, 72 
forced, 45 

general, defined, 328 
gross, 45 
kinds of, 46-46 
mail, 20, 67, 87 
mail rates, 363 
merchandise, 45 
morning, 38, 40 
natural, 45 
net, 45 

net paid, 102, 107 
numerical, 45 
overlapping, 45 
paid, 103 
premiums, 90 
principles, 33#. 
promotion, 78#. 
rebates, 71 
returns, 46, 65 
revenue, 36 


Circulation, state, 20 
suburban, 20, 61 
Sunday, 38, 40 
turnover, 70 
waste, 46 

Circulation factors, 40 
economic, 41 
geographical, 43 
mechanical, 43 
policy, 43 
promotional, 44 
social, 42 

Circulation Management, 34, 59, 
323-324 

Circulation manager, 28#., 33-34 
Classifications, 193 
Classified advertising, 180#. 
bookkeeping, 202 
censorship, 197#. 
classifications, 193#. 
collections, 212 
display, 201 
importance of, 181 
, line rate, 189 
promotion, 184#. 
rates, 189 
routing copy, 202 
selling, 182 

telephone solicitation, 183 
trained ad takers, 183 
transient advertiser, 189, 202 
typography, 201 
word rate, 189, 190 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, cooperative 
promotion, 270 
organization, 29, 30 
position in field, 144 
position surcharge, 222 
production policies, 416, 419 
want ad rules, 199 
Cleveland Press, classified regula- 
tions, 199, 200 
founded by Scripps, 28 
mailers^ dispute, 409 
merchandising service, 173 
promotion, 269 

Cleveland Regional Labor Board, 
409 
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Cochran, Negley, G., 26 
Colorado Springs Gazette and Tele- 
graphy 73 

Columbus CitizeUy 48, 85, 360 
Columbus Dispatch, advertising 
guarantee, 152 
carrier promotion, 84 
classified promotion, 188 
copy price, 37, 66 
country club, 404 
outlying circulation, 61 
promotion, 48 
want ad index, 194 
Column inch, 208 
Combination offers, 91 
Comics, advertising, 134 
Commission, advertising agency, 170 
circulation, 67 
Competition, 145, 211 
Competitive copy, 241^. 

Complaints, 426 
Composing room, 20 
Concentration, 129 
Confidence in newspapers, adver- 
tiser, 127 
reader, 127 
Connell, H. W., 182 
Consumer studies, 173 
Contempt, 332-333 
Contests, circulation, 91j^., 109 
Contract, advertising material, 177 
circulation, 178 
omission of advertising, 178 
proof of insertion, 178 
rates, 177 

standard advertising, 175#. 
terms of payment, 176 
Contracts, 333-334 
exclusive, 342 
Conventions, carriers^ 90 
Cooperatives, 412 
Coordinating Committees, 419 
Coordination, 415 
Copeland, C. J., 63 
Copley Newspapers, 5 
Copy prices, 65-66 
Copyright violations, 369 
Correspondence, 423#. • 


Correspondence, office, 428 
Cost accounting, 276 

{See also Cost finding) 

Cost finding, 212-213, 292#., 301#. 
Costs, advertising, 318-319 
analysis and comparison of, 308- 
310 

editorial, 318-319 
newspaper mail, 375-376 
operating, 278 

production, 211, 213, 319, 321 
subscription, 319 
unit, 318 
Crall, L. H., 165 
Credit, 288-289 
practices, 276, 290 
risks, 165 

Crossword puzzle, 96 
Customs regulations, 347 
Cynthiana, Ky., Democrat, 94 

D 

Daily time ticket, 304-305 
Dana, Charles A., 3, 122 
Dapping, W. O., 413 
Day, Benjamin, 180 
Dayton, Ohio, Daily News, 191 
Department stores, 141 
Depreciation, 293, 296, 297 
Depression, effects of, 7, 8 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
carriers' convention, 90 
circulation chart, 62 
circulation outreach, 61 
mail circulation, 87 
promotion, 80 
promotion booklet, 259 
promotion organization, 257 
promotion rebutted, 264, 265 
promotion rules, 258 
specimen book, 313 
Detroit Free Press, 270, 332 
Detroit licensing plan, 340 
Detroit Mirror, 282 
Detroit News, advertising suit, 332 
classified censorship, 199-201 
leader in classified, 182 
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Detroit News, ^'Lost and Found” 
service, 194 
radio promotion, 272 
Direct-mail competition, 376 
Discounts, interim, 220 
temporary, 220 
Display, classified, 201 
Divorce, 234 
Dodge, W. G., 389 
Dollar, general advertiser’s, 126 
Donahue, W. E., 142n. 

Dover, Ohio, Daily Reporter, 391 
Draw, 54 
Dues, A.B.C., 104 
Duplicating circulation, 45 

E 

East Liverpool, Ohio, Review, 265-- 
266 

Economics, newspaper, 275 
Economies, composing-room, Zllff. 
Economy, 129 
Editions, number of, 70 
Editor & Publisher, on insurance, 95 
on space broker, 99 
Yearbook, 4, 173, 214 
Elliott, Frank R., 224-225 
Elyria, Ohio, Chronicle-Telegram, 
73-74 

Employee liability, 335-336 
Employee welfare, 403-404 
Emporia, Kans., Gazette, 404 
Engraving room, 20 
Erie, Pa., Daily Times, 185, 191 
Errors in advertisements, 348-349 
Ethics, business, 419 
Evaluation, elements of, 284 
methods of, 283 
Extensions, 110 

F 

False information, 348 
Farley, James A., 372-373 
Farrar, Gilbert P., 396-397, 434 
Federal Trade Commission, 230, 343 


Filing, 422 
circulation, 72 
Financing, newspaper, 27^ff. 
Finneran, John E., 217 
Flag, misuse of, 236 
Flexibility, 129 
Flint, Mich-, Journal, 87 
Flow, of copy, 417 
of work, 382 
Forced circulation, 45 
Format, 398 
Forms, circulation, 72 
Fort Smith, Ark., South Western 
American, 56 

Fort Smith, Ark., Times-Record, 57 
Fort Wayne, Ind., News-Signal, 89 
Franklin, Benjamin, 1 
Franklin, James, 1 
Fraudulent advertising, 232, 373 
Free county matter, 354-355 
Free papers, 344 
Full position, 220 

G 

Gannett newspapers, 5 
Gardner, G. C., 57 
General advertising, 161^., 213 
{See also Advertising) 

General agent, 164 
General business office, 294 
General Foods Corporation, 162, 172 
General ledger, 294-295 
General manager, 30 
General Motors Corporation, 162, 
172 

Glass bricks, 385 
Gold Mark system, 100 
Golden Gloves, 92 
Good Fellows, 261 
Good will, 2, 293 
Government report, 208 
Government statement, 46, 359-360 
Graphic limitations, 130 
Greeley, Horace, 1 
Gross circulation, 45 
Guaranteed results, 196 
Gutenberg, 379 
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H 

Haase report, 172 

Hackensack, N. J., Bergen Evening 
Record^ 228n. 

Half position, 220 
Hanson, Elisha, 230 
Harding, Warren G., 283 
Harn, O. C., 39, 167 
Hartford Courantj 85 
Hartford TimeSj 399 
Hastings, Neb., Daily Tribune^ 336 
Hawkins, W. W., 41 
Hearst, W. R., chart of interests, 30 
circulation policies, 48 
management policies, 25 
pioneer in management, 1 
Hearst International Advertising 
Service, 167 

Hearst publications, 167, 276 
Hidden ads, 244 
Highways, 11 
Hoffmann, Lou J., 93 
Hosmer, George R., 304 
Houston Chronicle^ 187 
Hundred Neediest Cases, 260 

I 

Independent contractor, 58 
Indiana, 359 

Indiana Farmers' Guide Publishing 
Co., 343-344 
Indianapolis News^ 225 
Indianapolis Times , 192 
Industrial hazards, 398, 399 
Industrial relations, 402J^. 

Ink, 321 

Inland Daily Press Association, 34, 
51, 218, 314^^. 
accounting manual, 315 
advertising costs, 318 
budgeting and comparisons, 321- 
322 

cost committee, 314-315 
editorial costs, 318-319 
expense classification, 315-317 
newsprint and ink, 317-318 


Inland Daily Press Association, pro- 
duction costs, 314, 320-321 
subscription costs, 319 
unit costs, 318 
Insurance, 71, 94, 300, 303 
International Circulation Managers' 
Association, 32, 60, 412 
International Typographical Union, 
408 

Inventory, 300 

Iowa City Press-Citizen^ 384, 386, 
388 

Irish Sweepstakes, 372-373 
Ironwood, Mich., Globe, 383 
Island advertisements, 220 

J 

James II, 206 

Janesville, Wis., Gazette, 182-183, 
189 

Johnson, P. F., 89 

Johnson City, Tenn., Press, 63, 87 

Junior Merchant, 53, 55 

K 

Kansas City Star, 3, 37, 66, 260, 278 
Kelly, Harvey J., 403 
Kept press, 131 
Kingsport, Tenn., Times, 392 
Kirkwood, Irwin R., 278 
Known office of publication, 356 
Knox, Clyde H., 285 
Knox, Col. Frank, 1 
Kokomo Tribune, 331 

L 

Labor relations, 407-408 
La Crosse Tribune <& Leader Press, 
350 

Law and letters, 429 
Law journals, 328 
Lee, Alfred McClung, 4 
Legal notices, 327 
Letters, collection, 73, 427 
credit, 427 
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Letters, form, 428 
promotion, 426 
qualities of, 425 
sales, 426 

Libel, 231, 332-333 
Liberty, 282 
Liberty Bonds, 124 
Lighting, 382, 386, 388 
Lincoln, Nebr., Star, 89 
Line, 208-209 

Line rate, 189-190, 192-193 
Liners, 221 

Liquor advertisements, 236 
Literacy, 43 

Little Merchant plan, 53, 55-56 
Local advertising {see Advertising, 
retail) 

London Daily Express, 91 
London plan, 53 
Long, Huey P., 345-346 
Long Island Daily Star, 86 
Los Angeles, 154 

Los Angeles Herald <& Express, 187, 
202 

Los Angeles Times, 144, 173, 187, 
189 

Lotteries, advertisements of, illegal, 
231 

essential elements of, 370j9'. 
federal prohibition, 229 
Pennsylvania statute, 234 
purpose of ban on, 350-351 

M 

McCormick, Col. R. R., 389 
McGovern, James, 190 
Machinery, 435 
MacEannon, Eugene, 407 
Macon Telegraph, 184 
Mail, handling of, 424 
Mail boxes, 344-345 
Mailers’ Union, 409 
Mailing deposit, 377 
Major Market Newspapers, 270 
Man power, 430 
Management, 432 

Mansfield, Ohio, News- Journal, 184 


Marion, Ohio, Star, 283 
Market, newspaper, 42 
Maryland newsboy law, 339 
Mass appeal, 129 
Mechanical departments, 20 
Media Records, 146 
Merchandise circulation, 45 
Merchandising certificates, 144 
Merchandising service, 144 
Mergers, 4 
Methods, 434 

Metropohtan Life Insurance Co., 
410 

Mexican divorce, 198 
Meyer, Eugene, 282 
Meyer, John L., 51, 314 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc., 
343-344 

Milline rate, 223 

Milne, Frank, 379 

Mil-unit rate, 224 

Milwaukee Daily Reporter, 328 

Milwaukee J ournal, 272 

Milwaukee Sentinel, 166 

Milwaukee Sentinel-News Co., 341 

Misleading advertising, 232 

Miss America, 92 

Mobile Press Register, 196 

Money, 434 

Motives, 433 

Motor transport, 11 

Munsey, Frank A., 282 

Muscatine, Iowa, Journal, 391 

N 

Nashville, 154 

Nashville Banner, 310-311, 375 
Nashville Tennessean, 85 
National advertising (see General 
advertising) 

National Child Labor Committee, 
338 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 
59 

National Labor Relations Board, 407 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, 141 
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Natural circulation, 45 
Nelson, Col. William Rockhill, 278 
Net circulation, 45 
Net paid circulation, 102, 107 
New Deal, 59 
New Jersey, 58 
Supreme Court, 344 
New orders, 68 

{See also Starts) 

New Orleans States j 314 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, 260, 
314 

New York, 58 

New York American^ 71, 254, 260, 
304 

New York Better Business Bureau, 
238, 241 

New York Globe, 282 
New York Herald, 1, 206-207, 282 
New York Herald Tribune, adver- 
tising guarantee, 151 
booklet on classified, 184 
circulation, 210 
cooperative promotion, 271 
lottery news, 373 
protects advertisers, 131 
readers’ letters, 268 
New York Journal, 71, 261, 304 
New York Mail, 282 
New York Mirror, 71, 344 
New York News, advertising censor- 
ship, 238 
circulation, 3, 5 
growth, 40 
Guild contract, 406 
lottery news in, 373 
promotion, 258 
in publishing agreement, 71 
New York Post, 71, 216, 238, 284 
New York Sun, advent of, 123 
advertising censorship, 239-240 
bought by Munsey, 282 
early advertising policy, 180 
rates, 206 

merchandising service, 173 
promotion, 260, 268 
in publishing agreement, 71 
New York Telegram, 282 


New York World, 281 
New York World-Telegram, 71, 405- 
406 

New York Times, advertising cen- 
sorship, 228, 

advertising influence, 130 
advertising linage, 144 
bonus plans, 411 
classified censorship, 199, 200 
competitive copy rules, 242 
complex organization, 21, 23 
employee welfare, 403 
extended circulation, 52 
financing, 276-277 
“Lost and Found” service, 194 
lottery news, 373 
mail want ad replies, 181rt. 
merchandising service, 173 
in mil-unit comparision, 225 
under Ochs, 280-281, 285 
policy on Guild, 406 
promotion, 258, 260, 264 
protects readers, 131 
quality circulation, 210 
imder Raymond, 1 
typographical rules, 247:^. 
use of “liners,” 221 
New York Tribune, 1, 282 
Newell, Frank S., 34, 37 
News agent, 353 

News Print Service Bureau, 389n. 
News tie-up, 129 
Newsboys, bands, 89 
legal status of, 336-337 
regulation, 59 
trends, 60 

Newspaper advertising, allowances, 
230 

censorship, 228ff. 
circulation as a factor in, 142 
classifications, 132, 217, 222 
classified, 180^. 
color, 150 

combination rates, 149 
comics, 134 
commissions, 170 
competitive copy, 241/. 
dental, 341 
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Newspaper advertising, display clas- 
sified, 201 
distribution, 136 
early American, 122 
effects of depression on, 125 
financial, 245^. 
fluctuations, 146n. 
fraudulent, 232 
future, 136 
general, 161j3^. 

Golden Age of, 123 

growth of, 123 

guaranteed, 151 

how sold, 208jf. 

large vs. small accounts, 152 

medical, 

misleading, 232 

optometry, 341 

out-of-town, 149 

patent medicine, 164 

physical characteristics, 146 

position, 220^. 

promotion, 155, 158 

rate structure, 205^. 

rates, 148 

ratio to news, 149 

R.O.P., 220 

seasonality, 145 

service, 173 

sliding scale, 219 

stability of, 125 

standard contract, 175^. 

swatch, 151 

weaknesses, 130 

Newspaper Advertising Executives’ 
Association, 32, 148, 412 
Newspaper chains, 4-6 
Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers’ Association, 190 
Newspaper Color Flash Advertising 
Co., 395 

Newspaper company, 329, 330 
Newspaper directory, 99 
Newspaper management, types of, 
25jf. 

Newspaper organization, 17/. 
complex type, 21 
editorial, 22 


Newspaper organization, kinds of, 
19 

physical, 24 
simplest type, 21 
small dailies, 21-22 
Newspaper Representatives’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, 167 
Newspaper valuation, 280 
Newspapers, advertising weak- 
nesses, 130/. 
afternoon, 132, 142-143 
as big business, 2 
as business medium, 3 
claims to superiority, 128 
competition, 145 
as corporations, 1, 17-18 
defined, 326, 328, 354 
divisions and subdivisions, 19-20 
expansion, 9-10 
as factor in distribution, 11-12 
financial objects of, 15 
legal status of, 331 
as manufacturing process, 2 
market, 42 
misuse of, 347-348 
monopolies, 6 
morning, 132, 142, 143 
organization, 17/. 
ownership, 17 
relative merits, 132 
sale of, 340 
as social force, 3 
Sunday, 132, 143 
in transition, 3 
triple role of, 128 
Newsprint, 317, 388-389 
Nonmailable matter, 369 
Nonrenewals, 69 
Nuisance suits, 335 
Numerical circulation, 45 

0 

Oakland, Calif. Tribune^ 64 
Obscene matter, 370 
Obscenity, 231, 370 
Obsolescence, 297 
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Ochs, Adolph S., on advertising 
rates, 285 

personified Times, 135 
reorganizes Times, 276, 279 
revives Times, 280, 281 
Office collect system, 53-54, 56 
Office management, 415^. 

Offices, general, 421 
private, 421 

Official newspapers, 330 

Offset printing, 393 

Ohio Newspaper Association, 392 

Ohio newspapers, 7 

Ohio State Journal, 184, 348n. 

Ohio Supreme Court, 337 
Ohio Tax Commission, 329 
Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman, 
197, 342 

Oklahoma News, 342 
Omaha World-Herald, 193, 314 
One-man engraving plants, 44, d90ff. 
Open rate, 213 
Operating expenditures, 14 
Overhead, 14, 303 
Overlapping circulation, 45 
Overset, 310, 417 

P 

Packers’ and Stockyards Act, 342 
Paid reading matter, 232, 377 
Palmer, C. M., 283 
Palmer, Volney P., 165 
Palo Alto, Calif., Peninsular Mirror 
393 

Patent medicine, 164 
Patterns, 375 
Patterson, Don D., 255 
Pearson, Earle, 250 
Penalties, A.B.C., 106 
carriers, 69 

Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, 300 

Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
Advertiser, 122 
Penny press, 78, 122 
Periodical, defined, 353 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 216 


Philadelphia Inquirer, 262, 341n. 
Philadelphia News-Post, 36 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, 272, 285 
Philadelphia Record, 216 
Phillips, Loyal, 193 
Phinney, C. W., 304 
Photo-composing machine, 393 
Photo-lithography, 393 
Photoengraving, 418 
Photographic departments, 392 
Physical arrangement, 24 
Physical endurance contests, 237 
Pittsburgh, 6, 58 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 185, 188 
Pittsburgh Press, 190 
Plant design, 38 Ij^. 

Political advertisements, 235 
Polk, R. L., & Co., 173, 265 
Position advertising, 220#. 

Postal deficit, 375 
Postal regulations, 353#. 
additions to second class matter, 
367 

advertising sheets, 357 
definitions, 353, 354 
detention of matter, 367-368 
entry fee, 362 

expired subscriptions, 358-359 
free county matter, 354 
indicia, 359 
interpretations, 372#. 
late or transient publications, 364 
legitimate list of subscribers, 356- 
357 

limitations, 365#. 
mailings examined, 358 
matter for removal, 373 
other publications, 361-362 
penalty for misusing, 359 
postal rates, 363 
preferential rate, 354 
prohibitions, 369#. 
qualifications, 355 
report on mailing, 368 
wrapping and folding, 368 
Premiums, circulation, 71, 90 
Presbrey, Frank, 206-207 
Pressroom, 20 
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Prestige, 2 IS 
Price, Jack, 392 
Printer-journalists, 1 
Prizes, bicycle, 85 
cash, 81 

merchandise, 81, 84 
trips, 85 

Production department, 20 
problems, 379jf. 

Promotion, 254j9‘. 
advertising, 155, 262 
carrier, 81 
circulation, 
classified, 184j0^. 
editorial, 93 
good will, 260j^. 
institutional, 259 
joint, 270 
place of, 256 
radio, 272 
reader, 90 
sales, 79 
types of, 258 
weaknesses, 254-255 
Promptness, 424 
Propaganda, 123 
Public confidence, 130 
Publications, other, 361 
Publicity, 123, 153-155 
Publisher’s statements (A,B.C.), HI 
Publishing, legal aspects of, 326^. 
Pulitzer, Joseph, 1, 281 
Purchases, 421 
Purline rate, 224 
Pyle, Ernie, 382 

Q 

Quality circulation, 210 
R 

Radio, 3, 134 
Raladam case, 230 
Rate differential, 163 
Rate equalization, 213#. 

Rate structure, 205#. 
beginnings, 205#. 


Rate structure, classifications, 217 
color, 222 

combination rates, 149, 211 
differentials, 213#. 
discounts, 220 
milline, 223 
open rates, 213 
position, 220#. 
purline, 224 
R.O.P., 220 
sliding scale, 219 
truline, 223 * 

units of space^ 206 
yardsticks, 223 
Rates, advertising, 148 
combination, 149, 211 
classified, 189 
equalization, 213#. 
fine, 189-190, 192-193 
milline, 223 
mil-unit, 224 
open, 213 

preferential postal, 354 
purline, 224 
sliding scale, 219 
truline, 223-224 
word, 189, 191 
Raymond, Henry J., 280 
Re-audits (A.B.C.), 112 
Rebates, circulation, 71 
Records, 422 
circulation, 72 
Regularity of issue, 355 
Renewals, 68, 110 
Report to publisher (A.B.C.), 112 
Reprints, 365 
Research, 266 

Retail advertising, 139#., 213 
Returns, 46, 65 
Revenue, circulation, 36 
Revenue and expense allocations, 
322-323 

Rewards, carrier, 69 
Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co., 162, 
172 

Richmond News-Leader , 373 
Robb, Arthur T., 287 
Roberts, Chester H., 82 
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Robinson- Patman Act, 219, 230 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle^ 
186-187 
R.O.P., 220 
Rorty, James, 131, 170 
Rose, Louis, 8, 34 
Rotogravure, 130 
Routes, airplane, 64 
motor, Qlff. 

Routing copy, 202 

Rowell, George P., 99, 168, 207 

Ruth, Charles^H., 312-313 

S 

St. Louis (rZobe-Democrai, 165, 215, 351 
St. Lonis Post-Dispatchj adjusts rates, 
215, 260 

changes copy price, 66 
mil-unit comparison, 225 
promotion, 268 
St. Louis Star-Times, 93, 216 
St. Paul Daily News, 85 
Sales, street and newsstand, 64 
Sales tax laws, 345 
Sample copies, 364 
San Antonio Express and News, 182, 
186 

San Francisco Chronicle, 196 
San Francisco Examiner, 186 
San Francisco News, 394 
San Francisco Shopping News, 344 
Schenectady Union Star, 95 
Schofield, Charles M., 86 
Schools of journalism, 431-432 
Scripps, E. W., 1, 36, 276 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, 5 
advertising department, 167 
attitude toward Guild, 405 
as chain, 5 
chart, 31 

circulation collections, 288 
circulation policy, 48 
on competitive advertising, 241n. 
decentralized operation, 25 
dual management, 26 
sale of stock, 276, 404 
sells Youngstown Telegram, 41 
truline formula, 223 


Scripps- McRae, 5 
Seasonality, advertising, 145 
circulation, 70 

Seattle Central Labor Council, 406 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 406-407 
Second-class entry fee, 362 
qualifications, 355 

{See also Postal regulations) 
Selby, Allen, 290 
Seldes, George, 131 
Self-advertising, 133 
Shell casts, 393-394 
Shoppers’ service, 144 
Single sheets, 364 
Sioux City Journal, 346 
Sliding scale, 219 
Slinger service, 63 
Soap Box Derby, 92 
Social diseases, 233 
Social Security Act, 59, 326, 402-403 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, 32, 182 
Space, division of, 420 
Special advertising service, 222 
Special agent, 165 
Special editions, 156-158 
Special representative, 166-167 
Special sections, 156-158 
Spencer, Iowa, Daily Reporter, 64 
Square, 206, 208 

Standard Rate and Data Service, 214 
Standards of fair play, 241 
Starch, Dr. Daniel, 267 
Starts, 68, 73, 82 
Statements, A.B.C., 103 
Stereotyping department, 20 
Stern, David, 216, 285, 406 
Stickney, G. H., 387 
Stops, 68 
Storage, 382 
Subscriber, defined, 102 
Subscriptions, combination, 109 
credit, 109 . 
deferred, 109 
delinquent, 377 
expired, 358-359 
installment, 109 
legitimate list of, 356-357 
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Sunday newspapers, 40 
Supplements, 365-366 
Swan, H. H., 85 • 

Sweitzer, Channing E., 141 
Syracuse Post-Standard, 197, 338 

T 

Tax on advertising, 345-346 
Tax returns, 298 
Telephone service, 423 
Telephone solicitation, 183 
Texas, 40 

Texas Daily Press League, 218 
Texas Press Association, 218 
Thompson, J. Walter, 168 
Thomson, W. A., 11, 269 
Ticklers, 423 
Time clock, 311 
Toledo Blade, 30, 34, 37, 279 
Tomorrow’s newspaper, 430jy. 
Topeka Daily Capital, 314 
Topeka State Journal, 73 
Toronto Daily Star, 92 
Toronto Evening Telegram, 92 
Toronto Mail cfe Empire, 92 
Trained ad takers, 183 
Transient advertiser, 189 
Trips, 85 
Truline, 223-224 
Tulsa Tribune, 268 
Turnover, circulation, 70 
Twine, 73 

Type dress, 397-398 
Type-high casts, 393-394 
Typographical requirements, 247jf. 
Typography, classified, 201 

U 

Unfair practices, 71 

{See, also Circulation) 

United Front movement, 270 
U, S. Board of Tax Appeals, 346 
U- S. Department of Agriculture, 
243 

U. S. Department of Commerce, 9, 
12 

U. S. Department of Labor, 60 
U. S. Postal Regulations, 102, 353jf. 


U. S. Supreme Court, 59 
Utah Child Labor Law, 339 

V 

Valuation formula, 285-288 
Van Benthuysen, A. S., 294-295, 
297-298 

Van Duyn, A. H., 197 
W 

Wage policies, 410 
Wall Street Journal, 221 
Wanamaker, John, 140-141, 164 
Warren, Ohio, Tribune, 73 
Washington News, 192 
Washington Star, advertising leader- 
ship, 144 

classified censorship, 199-200 
medical copy policy, 243 
tax case, 346-347 
typographical rules, 249, 312-313 
Washington Post, 259, 263, 282 
Waste circulation, 46 
WGN, 186, 272 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill, 230 
White space, 205 
White, William Allen, 404 
Wiley, Louis, 22n., 135 
Wilkes-Barre Record, 216 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, 216 
Wisconsin Press Association, 413 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, 341 
Wooster, Ohio, Daily Record, 184 
Worcester, Mass., Evening Post, 85 
Word rate, 189-191 
World War, 12 
WTMJ, 272 
WWJ, 272 

Y 

Young, Harvey R., 136 
Young, James W., 170-171 
Young report, 170 
Youngstown Telegram, 41 
Youngstown Vindicator, 41 

Z 

Zones, A.B.C., 111 
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